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who saw him as a boy dreaming over the 
map of the world; who, later, watched him 
faltering between his duty to reality and his 
duty to a dream; and who beheld lim, finally, 
that night at Singapore when, facing the 
aching years, he made his last romantic ges- 
ture. He passed, like a flicker of summer 
lightning, like a gull crossing the moon. Yet 
something of his wistful nature (perhaps 
that smule that was his passport into the 
world) remains, seems mournfully real as 
the faded dusks come and go through the 
Yellow Room. To you who knew, and know- 
ing, understood, he looks with passionate 
remembrance from the uttermost isles. 
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“Now I have known sorrow, and now I sing 
That a lovely word is not an idle thing; 
For as with stars the cloth of night is spangled, 
With star-like words, most lovelily entangled, 
The woof of somber thought is deckt. . . . Ah, bright 
And cold they glitter in the spirit’s night! 
But neither distant nor dispassionate ; 
For Beauty is an armour against Fate. . . 
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Francis Brett YouUNG 


ETHAN QUEST 
His Saga 


PART ONE 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF YOUTH 


Sures ... Many ships... Tall ships with 
swooning sails. Whine of wind, hiss of foam, slosh 
and limpid gurgle. Like austere moths they dipped 
and swooped with the swell. And he was sitting in the 
bow of one, back to the mast, his curly hair tangled in 
the breeze. 

What singing in his veins! What thrumming in his 
heart! Blood crooning a cadenced obbligato . . . And 
then, suddenly a great glassy wall upreared out of the 
water, high as the rim of the world, and it seemed to 
rush forward, hurling doom on its crest. And now it 
was so near that it bent over him in a gray concave. 

He faced it shuddering, eyes wide. And then there 
was a mighty slap, and the white moths, shivering, 
wings broken, were torn in the tidal wave, and there 
was a crashing and rending, a snapping of masts and 
taut ropes, a grinding as hulls came together. And 
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he, trapped, was borne down in the midst of it all, 
with an opaque light dazzling and leaping before his 
vision like the reflex of a blow. He felt himself drawn 
deeper, crushed. And then ... and then he awoke 
into a room of black terror; and, being only a little 
boy, he cried out piercingly for his mother. 
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That dream was the result of Ethan’s first visit to 
the waterfront. Until he was five he was unaware of 
the river as an actual part of Savannah. The river, as 
a matter of fact, was a bit too near the “Old Fort” for 
Savannah, that is, Ethan’s Savannah, to take public 
notice of it. For the “Old Fort” was where the “poor 
Irish” lived, according to Annie, his negro nurse, who, 
having been in the family since birth, had certain ideas 
about class distinction. 

It was Annie who first took him down to the river, 
and when he saw it, its mighty mud-gold flood moving 
slowly between wharves and. sloping banks, a surge 
of excitement mounted to his eyes. He was awed and 
entranced. A fat side-wheeler was passing, leaving a 
burnished plume in its wake and a drift of heavy smoke 
to curl limply on the air. Along the docks were smaller 
craft. Boats with stripped masts; full-rigged vessels. 
Schooners, barks and brigantines; motor-launches, 
tugs and steamships. Wilderness of rigging, wilder- 
ness of masts; glistening paint and flaky rust; curve of 
timber, red-scabbed iron. Names from the North; 
names from Hayti and Santo Domingo; strange 
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names ... Ethan felt a little pull at his throat, a 
sudden sweet terror in his heart. 

“Boats!” he whispered. 

Annie carried him down narrow gray steps, beside 
a huge building, and over the cobblestones that 
separated the wharves from “the Bay.” “The Bay” 
was a stretch of park and office-buildings bordering an 
old wall that crept along the main section of the water- 
front. This wall, gray and moss-soiled like an ancient 
jetty, was broken in places by steps or bricked inclines, 
the latter providing an approach to the river for 
vehicles, and where, in a stately and vanished period, 
landaus carrying gentlemen in tall hats and ladies in 
expansive skirts wheeled down to the docks to watch 
the ships come in. Along the wharves were four- and 
five-story buildings whose front doors, two stories up 
and on the other side, opened upon “the Bay.’ The 
docks were piled with lumber, with rice and bales 
of cotton, and shaded in spots by long sheds. White 
men and negroes moved among these piles, some lift- 
ing great loads and disappearing into dusky holds, 
others directing the work or sitting quietly in the 
shadow, smoking and talking. Across the river lay a 
few warehouses and a low green roll of bushes, 
picketed along the shore by slender masts and blunt 
smokestacks. Over all hung a blazing, blistering glare, 
thick with the smells of tar and hemp and dirty water. 

Ethan clung to Annie’s apron, too bewildered to 
speak. This was beyond anything he could have 
imagined. The sudden rattle of a derrick sent a shiver 
over him. He was hot, so hot that salt was on his 
lips, but a fierce joy possessed him, too enormous to be 
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disturbed by physical discomfort. His gaze followed 
the movements of the men, and he wondered if any of 
them were pirates. 

Miss Harriett had told him of pirates. (Miss Har- 
riett who told him so many splendid things!) He felt 
that she would like all these boats and this stretch of 
docks. (Miss Harriett with her funny hats that sat on 
the back of her head!) He would bring her with Annie 
and him the next time they came. 

And, oh, they would come again! Many times!... 
Rattle, clack, throb, throb! That was the song of 
the docks. Derricks and cranes, singing booms and 
squat side-wheelers puffing by. Rattle, clack, throb, 
throb! Down to the sea and hidden islands where 
pirates dwell. Bright beaches and men trudging low 
under the weight of freighted caskets. Cutlasses and 
blood... 

The sudden rupturing throbs of a pile-driving 
machine close by beat too heavily upon Ethan’s 
imagination. It seemed to crash at his temples and 
bring darkness into his eyes. 

An awful, inexplicable terror took hold of him. He 
seized Annie about the legs and clung. 

He wanted to scream. 

That night, his memory of the docks toned to a soft 
picture of ships lying like captured birds, he told his 
mother of his adventure. 

‘“‘An’—an’ I’m goin’ off on a ship some day, when I 
get big!’ he declared excitedly. ‘Off on the oshun!” 

“Ships . . .” she thought; and felt a sudden quake. 
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Ethan’s mother, before her marriage, was a Warren, 
and the Warren family, aristocrats from the time 
when aristocracy was a matter of muscle, reached its 
pinnacle in her, Augusta, who was not emotionally 
aristocratic. The Savannah Warrens—a branch of 
the Warrens of Virginia—had always lived in an at- 
mosphere of intolerant pride, intellectual languor and 
excellent liquors. Dim white verandas. Tall ceilings. 
Slender tapers in silver candelabra. These were parts 
of the Warren background. In the golden days before 
the Civil War, when side-wheelers carried foamy bales 
down the river from Augusta, and “the Bay’ was a 
place of dignified activity, the Warrens owned most of 
Hutchinson’s Island, then prolific rice-land, and had a 
controlling interest in the Southern Bank of Georgia 
and several other banks. 

The next generation of Warrens suffered through 
the war. Old Hugh Warren shot himself, leaving a 
little property and a legacy of drink to his son Mahlon. 
Mahlon, known later as “the Major” because of his 
rank in the Army of the Confederacy, was consciously 
a gentleman, and regarded his habits, good and bad, as 
integral units in the Warren tradition, and therefore 
to be treated with proper deference. If he had in- 
herited a liking for drink, it was because his father 
was guilty of the same genteel misdemeanor ; and his 
father, being a Warren, was impeccable. His greatest 
virtue was the fact that he was Augusta’s father; and 
there were some who, without grounds, questioned that. 
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Augusta was “accepted” from the moment she was 
born and remained serenely a Warren in the eyes of 
Savannah, even though she indiscreetly changed her 
name to Quest. Stephen Quest, Ethan’s father, ob- 
viously was a gentleman, that is to say, he knew how 
to indulge his vices with the proper decorum. But, in 
spite of that, he was an outsider. He was not born in 
Savannah, nor even in Charleston, which might have 
been accepted as a substitute, but in some indefinite 
place in the East. He could play the violin with ease, 
and his paintings, done with a certain flair and hasty 
strength, were acknowledged by Mrs. Carston Tucker 
to be quite good for a young man; and Mrs. Carston 
Tucker, who was the crowning power in the Georgia 
Historical Society and had a picture in the Academy 
at Philadelphia, represented the pinnacle of Art in 
Savannah, 

No one knew just why Stephen Quest came to 
Savannah ; it is doubtful if he knew himself, for he was 
a person of the winds, but often he remarked that the 
waterfront reminded him of Port Said, which, 
curiously, seemed an acceptable reason for his presence. 
He got a position in a bank, made constant mis- 
calculations, and spent moonlight nights sketching down 
on the docks. He had a long, slender nose; hair like 
ruffled wheat. He would have been considered quite 
strange had it not been that he could dance rather well, 
and permitted himself the same discreet moral lapses 
that were enjoyed by the normal young men of the 
town. 

After a year he was invited to join the German Club, 
and there, on the night that Augusta Warren “came 
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out,’ he met her—a slim, olive-pale creature who 
seemed to burn in her foamy gown of white silk and 
real lace. Later, it was said, and in ecstatically shocked 
tones, that they used to go down by the river at night, 
and he would play for her or sketch her in the moon- 
light. Whatever the circumstances, the fact remains 
that eight months after their meeting, Stephen Quest 
and Augusta Warren were married in the Episcopal 
Church. 

This particular church, a broad-columned_ building 
facing the main square, furnished just the proper de- 
gree of combined cordiality and aloofness for a Warren 
wedding. The altar was smothered in white roses and 
orchids which, according to popular surmise, must have 
cost Mahlon Warren more than his liquor for the 
entire year. Major Warren, looking slightly intoxi- 
cated but somehow pompous and fatherly, led the bride 
up the aisle between perspiring and curious people. 
Stephen Quest, waiting in the midst of the roses and 
orchids, smiled that whimsical, shadowy smile of his, 
and looked like a young prince out of a fairy story, so 
illusive and uncertain. They made a splendid pair, it 
is claimed, standing there before Dr. Newell; Stephen 
so fair and boyish (even that night the hair was like 
ruffled wheat) and Augusta a pale gold flame in the 
flowing mist of her veil... 

There was a large reception in the Warren home 
after the wedding. Mahlon Warren was too drunk to 
wish his daughter happiness before she went on her 
honeymoon. Seven months later he died of apoplexy. 
Mrs. Warren (that frail, faded creature) followed the 
next year. A short while afterward, when Stephen 
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Quest was asked to resign at the bank, he did not try 
to get another position, but spent his time painting 
ships and docks. He often remarked that the water- 
front reminded him of Port Said. 
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Ethan was born in the Warren home, a tall, gaunt 
house whose gables touched the sky. When he was old 
enough to understand, his mother told him that on 
dark days the clouds dropped too low and pricked 
themselves on the gables, and then it rained. 

For the first few years there were only four people 
in his immediate sphere: his mother, his nurse, Josie 
who lived next door, and Miss Harriett. Miss Har- 
riett was woven into his earliest consciousness as a 
person who held milk bottles and jiggled him on her 
knee when he would have preferred to lie still. 
Gradually she came into greater prominence; told him 
stories, and appeared suddenly with oatmeal cookies in 
a flowered basket. At first he suspected her of being a 
cousin. One always had unexpected cousins, he 
learned, indefinite people who appeared without warn- 
ing and had to be kissed. She lived in a dark old 
house that rather frightened him, a place so ghostly and 
immense. As a matter of fact, his own home was 
equally awesome, but it was more familiar. On the 
side next to Carter Grove’s house (he was Josie’s 
father) was a small garden walled with brick in the 
rear and fenced in from the sidewalk by an iron grille. 
There Ethan played as a baby, under the care of 
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Annie, his nurse, pulling great lengths of honeysuckle 
vine from the rear wall and committing other acts 
of infantile vandalism. 

When he was old enough to observe things con- 
secutively, he was puzzled by the fact that every morn- 
ing and every noon (he went to bed too early to know 
what happened after sunset) a great many people came 
and went through a door on the ground floor which 
was half sunk in the earth like a basement entrance. 
Instinct told him that the other door, reached by vener- 
able steps and opening upon a small gallery, was the 
more excellent means of entrance, and he wondered 
why such a great number of people used that inferior 
door. When he asked Annie, she explained that his 
mother “took in boarders.” It puzzled him, but 
sounded rather important, and he boasted of it to Josie, 
Josie, however, was not impressed. But Josie was 
never impressed with anything. She was born into 
the world familiar with life and sure of herself. 

“T know why your mama takes in boarders,” she 
said. “She has to. You haven’t got any papa.” 

Ethan felt a challenge in her tone. “Have, too!’ 
he defended elaborately. “Got three or four papas!” 
But he knew he didn’t have “any papa,’ had often 
wondered why, and, whenever he asked his mother, 
was told that his father had gone “way, way off and 
wouldn’t ever return.” He had come to understand 
that he was what was known as dead. 

Josie shook her head after his extravagant assertion. 

“No, you haven’t. ’Cause I heard my papa tell Aunt 
Esther so. He said he might marry your mama if he 
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was sure—if he—well, if he was sure of sompin’. 
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Ethan didn’t like the suggestion of his mother being 
married to Carter Grove: Josie’s father was a huge- 
paunched man with flabby gray jaws. Now he was 
puzzled as to what reply to make; and when Ethan was 
puzzled a look of dazed wonder grew in his eyes, 
which the slight lift of one eyebrow, caused by a tiny 
scar or birthmark, transformed into a startled, slightly 
incredulous expression. It was a look of poignant be- 
wilderment, and very solemn. He thought for several 
seconds before he answered, then he exclaimed: 

“Your mama wouldn’t let him!’ 

Josie stuck out her tongue. “Haven’t got a mama!’ 
she flung back; for she, also, sensed that the family 
honor was involved. 

“Why ?” 

“She’s in the ground.” Then, perceiving Ethan’s 
look of astonishment and horror, she substantiated: 
“Well, papa says so—an’ I’ve seen the place at the 
cemetery.” 

That conversation with Josie troubled him. He 
went to his mother. 

“Why haven’t I got a papa?’ he asked; and saw 
an expression slip into her face that he had seen there 
several times when he disobeyed her, a half hurt, half 
tender look, as though she rebuked and forgave him 
in the same breath. 

“Mother’s told you,” she said slowly. “He’s gone 
way, way off.” 

“Ts he in the ground?” 

She did not answer immediately, and her silence 
troubled and disconcerted him. He felt that he 
shouldn’t have asked, that perhaps questions about 
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his father made her want to cry. People always cried 
for other people who were dead. 

“Yes, he’s buried,” she pronounced finally, with a 
somber smile. 

“Where is he?” Ethan persisted. ‘“Can’t I see the 
place? Josie’s seen where her mama is.” 

She sat down, then, and drew him into her lap. She 
always wore a faint perfume that he liked, a perfume 
illusive as a faded, half-forgotten dusk, and he lay back 
with a sigh, content in the security of her arms and 
that wistful fragrance. ‘No, you can’t see the place,” 
she breathed. “He’s laid away somewhere else.” And, 
unconsciously, she touched her heart, as if a sudden 
pain had stabbed her there. Then she looked at him. 
“You're like your father, Ethan; the same mouth, 
the same hair. But your eyes are mine.” 

And suddenly, without knowing why, he wanted to 
bury his face in her breast (in that dim perfume) and 
cry. It was his first aching pride of possession. It 
left him a little bruised and wondering. 

“T don’t care about him,’ he whispered; “I don’t 
care—but I don’t want you to go away—ever—ever!” 

His mother’s words left him more mystified than 
informed. His father, he realized, was not dead as 
others were dead. There was something mysterious, 
portentous about it; and his father joined the ranks 
of things to be regarded with mingled fear and 
curiosity, such as the attic, drunken men and the 
doctor’s office. 

A few days later he met his mother coming down 
from the third floor with a large picture under each 
arm. She placed them on the floor against the wall, 
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and looked first at him and then at one of the canvases. 
The pictures, Ethan saw, were different from those 
that hung about the house; and they were unframed. 
Both were rough oil sketches. One was of a ship 
caught in a web of mooring-lines and strange steel 
things that were cranes and derricks; and the scene 
fell upon his fancy like a butterfly-net upon a tiny, 
fluttering thing; caught and held it. Ships. Muddy 
river and pirates. He did not notice the other picture 
for several seconds, then, when he looked at it, that 
expression of poignant bewilderment came into his 
eyes. His first thought was of the dark portraits in 
the library. But no, it was like none of them. There 
was something responsive in the sensitive, irresolute 
mouth of the man in the picture, in the laughing brown 
friendliness of his face. His mother cleared the 
mystery. 

“Your father,” she said, and she was breathing a bit 
excitedly, as if from the exertion of the stairs. “He 
painted it himself.” 

For a moment Ethan could not accept the fact that 
his father “‘made pictures,” but when he finally grasped 
it, a quick smile darted into his face. That smile was 
Ethan’s passport through the world; a gossamer smile, 
frail and bright as cobweb in the sunlight. It lay 
transparent upon his immature features for an instant, 
then sank into a glowing look of wonder at the deepen- 
ing realization that his father had painted those 
pictures. He was not sure which he liked the better. 
The big ship was fascinating, slightly terrifying. But 
the other was his father. His small hands moved 
slowly over his own face, as if trying to trace his 
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features and find out if they were like the features on 
the canvas. As his fingers encountered the little scar 
that lifted one eyebrow, he looked up at his mother. 

“What’s that, mother?” 

She stooped and her lips moved warmly upon his 
cheek. 

“It’s where the fairies kissed you when you were 


born.” 
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And Ethan grew older... 

As his horizon expanded another figure entered 
prominently into his thoughts. It was Josie’s father, 
Carter Grove. Each afternoon, just before dusk 
flowed into the street, he rode up in front of his house 
behind a negro driver and two gray horses. He looked 
very important, and Ethan was impressed. Yet for 
some vague, unformed reason he distrusted him. 

Often when Ethan’s mother was in the garden (and 
usually she was there for a few minutes before supper, 
moving among the roses, the Cape jasmine and the 
honeysuckle) Carter Grove would pause and talk with 
her beside the intervening brick wall. Perhaps those 
frequent brief talks were the cause of Ethan’s dislike 
for him. His mother was so slim and white, and 
Josie’s father so grossly big. Carter Grove wore a 
large diamond ring which Ethan thought looked rather 
ridiculous on his fat hand. He taught a class in the 
Presbyterian Sunday School. 

Already Ethan had sensed, even if he did not under- 
stand, the superiority of Episcopalians. He had been 
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to church several times, and the swelling chords of the 
organ, the candles on the altar and the magenta-robed 
acolytes, appealed to his imagination. Once he had 
gone to church with Josie, and the bare pulpit, the 
minister in frock coat, seemed enormously inferior. 
Josie, on the other hand, was unimpressed with the 
Episcopal service. The immense chasteness of the 
church, given an opulent warmth by the glow of 
stained-glass windows, did not inspire her as it did 
Ethan. And she was frankly scornful when he told 
her that God was hidden behind the altar-curtains. . 

Ethan liked Josie. He told his mother that she was 
his “girl.” But frequently she disappointed him; 
although he did not know it as disappointment, that 
dull, hurt feeling that came into him when she did not 
fulfill his expectations. Often he looked at her, with 
her soft pink skin, and wondered how she could let 
her father kiss her every night before she went to bed. 
He knew that Carter Grove gave her many presents, 
that he was rich. But he could not forgive the fact 
that he was a fat, gray-jowled man and on numerous 
occasions talked with his mother by the garden wall. 
He had once heard someone say that Carter Grove 
“broke a lot of men down along the Bay” and, al- 
though he did not comprehend, it sounded sinister. 
He was afraid he might “break” his mother. 

Another person who invaded his growing world, 
but with a distinctly different effect, was Miss Har- 
riett. Whenever she was spoken of it was in con- 
nection with books, and once he heard her called a 
“genius.” The word troubled him. He asked Annie, 
but she could not explain. He determined to find out 
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from his mother, and forgot. It was evident that 
everyone respected Miss Harriett, and so he, in turn, 
gave her the solemn respect of his few years. Finally, 
he came to understand that she wrote books. He found 
that amazing. His respect grew to awe. A year after- 
ward, when he had learned to read, he stumbled 
through her book “The Dark Beginning” and was 
thrilled and bewildered. It was about men who wore 
silk and carried lace handkerchiefs, and ladies who 
affected masks in public. These men fought splendidly 
with swords. He would never forget the duel in the end 
. . . He did not quite understand “The Dark Begin- 
ning,’ but he felt that it was a gallant tale. “Gosh, 
it’s good!” he told Josie, who promptly read it and 
said she didn’t like stories that had fighting in them. 
Ethan began to read other things, too—the poetry of 
blossoming magnolia trees, of banana shrubs, of Cape 
jasmine and honeysuckle. All these were in the garden, 
and their mellow colors, seen in dazzling sunlight or 
gossamer dusk, filled him with a sense of dim beauty. 
He particularly liked the honeysuckle, and at times he 
would stand in the midst of its vines, eyes shut, lost 
in the cling and the loneliness of it. That garden, with 
its blended colors and fragrances, sent his imagination 
to the uttermost isles of boyhood romance. He could 
draw, and often he would lie on his stomach, pad be- 
fore him, and copy the flowers and shrubs. Or he 
would play God with Josie. That was one of his 
favorite games; and a game of his own devising. He 
would make a wreath and place it on his head, and 
break off a jasmine branch for a scepter; and Josie 
would pray, and he would give her cakes and candies. 
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. . . Ethan began, also, to study the tremulous manu- 
script of the stars. One night, listening to the song 
of crickets, he asked his mother if it was the twinkling 
music of the constellations. 

He was eight before he braved the indefinite terrors 
of the attic. One afternoon when his curiosity grew 
stronger than his fear, he climbed the stairs and 
cautiously peered into the hot gloom that lay motion- 
less beneath the gabled roof. Old trunks were in the 
corners, and piles of books and periodicals. A gray, 
stricken light crawled in through the one window. It 
made the farther end seem infinitely remote and black, 
and set a shadow at his heels that mimicked him as 
he moved reluctantly across the floor. Satisfied that 
the corners were uninhabited, he surrendered to his 
explorative instinct and tried all the trunks, found them 
locked, and turned his attention to the books and 
magazines. 

Among the periodicals he found a yellowed geo- 
graphical journal containing pictures of far-off places 
and people. Of course, he knew that there were other 
races besides the white (for instance, Annie and the 
servants, the yellow laundryman who, according to 
Josie, ate rats, and the Indians he had read about) but 
that there were so many strange people, and so queerly 
dressed, was quite astonishing. In the book were 
pictures of men in long flowing garments with turbans 
on their heads, and others who were nearly naked, 
attired only in a twist of cloth and many beads. And 
such fantastic houses! Oh, entrancing! Roofs that 
curled and tilted, funny doors and windows. Ethan 
was charmed. He struggled with the names. Tangier. 
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Nairobi. Cambodia. He rather liked the sound of 
Cambodia. ‘“Cam-bo-d-uh,” he pronounced, wistfully, 
gazing into the gray shadows at imaginary glowing 
things. He sat there, eyes rheumy, repeating it over 
and over. 

There was one picture in the journal that transposed 
itself to his mind in living, thrilling splendor. A great 
causeway lay flung across a marshy stretch, tapering to 
the foot of a mighty pile that rose in colonnaded 
cloisters, in tremendous stairways and monstrous cone- 
shaped towers, above the black jungle. The hugeness, 
the utter newness trapped and held him. He fancied 
tall sheeted figures on the causeway, dark, naked men 
moving among the galleries and colonnades. The 
fantasy made him catch his breath. He was mystified, 
excited . . . And beneath the picture was a line that 
he read slowly. “The ancient ruins of Angkor...” 
Angkor. What a splendorous word! Oh, much 
lovelier than Cambodia! Angkor—Angkor. When he 
became a man he would go there. He knew he would 
go. Already he felt an intimate companionship with 
those tall towers. Jungles and strange, dark men; 
enormous spires that held up the sky . . . Angkor 
. . . And he was going there. 

The attic, once so fearsome, became an enchanted 
place. He told Josie about it and tried to persuade her 
to play up there. But Josie didn’t like attics. The 
only one he could get to share this splendid new king- 
dom was Lula, a young mulatto maid who waited on 
the boarders. Lula had pale amber skin, and a fragile, 
repressed air. Her eyes were dark with a smoldering, 
haunting look, as though she was undecided between 
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insolence and fear. Ethan, not yet able to comprehend 
the insidious fact that she was a “nigger,” thought 
she was rather pretty. She liked the pictures in the 
magazines, although she rarely understood them, and 
she gave him the unquestioning respect of one born 
into servitude. She had full lips, and coral gums that 
she displayed when a slow, startled smile came into her 
face. Her eyes followed him constantly with that 
dark, slumberous look. 

“Don’ tell yo? mauma I come up heah,” she said one 
day. 

“Why ?”—for he had not yet reached the age of 
secrets. 

“?*Cause she might not lak it,’ was Lula’s reply. 

He felt a little uncertain of her after that. But he 
didn’t tell his mother. And for the first time he was 
conscious ®6f her persistent, dumb gaze, troubled by 
it. . . . One afternoon (it was spring, and the warm, 
Ewe Seen of honeysuckle wandered up from the 
garden) Lula placed her hand on his bare leg, and her 
eyes seemed peculiarly luminous. Something cold and 
crawling went through him. It touched his groin with 
a frigid ache. He jerked himself away, suddenly 
frightened. The coldness seemed to hatch chilly insects 
as he rushed down the stairs. 

. And Ethan grew older. 


6 y 


He was eight when he made his first visit to the 
Hermitage. It was a holiday, Saturday, and Miss 
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Harriett had called up the night before and asked his 
mother if he could go on a picnic with her. There 
were just the two of them, Miss Harriett with her hat 
sitting like a mushroom on the back of her head, and 
Ethan in a fresh linen suit and full black tie, his hair 
defiantly curly in spite of a severe wetting; and they 
rode in a newly painted buggy, behind a splendid red 
mare. 

It was to be an event for Ethan, for he had never 
been on a picnic of this sort before. Of course, he had 
attended Sunday-School outings, but the great number 
of children at those affairs confused him, mentally. 
He was not shy, nor easily embarrassed—indeed, he had 
a solemn poise, an unchallengeable serenity that often 
had the effect of’ disconcerting older people—but the 
set games and rules of conduct of a Sunday-School 
picnic annoyed him. He preferred to be alorf&, or with 
a kindred spirit, like Miss Harriett for instance, so 
that if he wished to lie in the cool grass and dream he 
could do it without intrusion. 

The day had a thrilling start. When they had left 
the town and were on a long, empty road, Miss Har- 
riett asked him if he liked to ride fast, and when he 
nodded, flicked the mare sharply with the whip. The 
animal gave a jump; broke into a swift gallop. Ethan 
caught his breath. The trees on either side seemed to 
gather momentum, to slide past and vanish in a tawny 
haze of dust. It made him dizzy. And how the buggy 
rattled and bumped along! He was deafened, breath- 
less, shaken. More than that, he was upset mentally. 
The picture of Miss Harriett, hat rearing up absurdly, 
head bent forward like a jockey, was a distinct shock 
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to his conception of how the author of “The Dark 
Beginning” should conduct herself, particularly in that 
she happened to be a lady beyond the middle ground of 
life. It was not indecorous, for Miss Harriett had a 
way of dignifying everything she did, but it was— 
well, unexpected. When he had adjusted himself to this 
sudden flare of her spirit, he was rather pleased, if a 
bit agitated. He liked to feel*the wind in his face, the 
sensation of speed and uncertainty. It brought a 
nervous little laugh from his lips. Miss Harriett cast 
him a questioning glance, almost a look of concern. 


“Now you won't .. .” he heard her say above the 
rattle of the buggy; “. .. won’t ... your mother 
s,s One Mighty =. approves.=...4 


. He smiled, that swift, shadowy smile, and shook 
his head, clinging fast to the seat. The mare still kept 
up her gallop. Miss Harriett’s concern vanished be- 
fore a glance of sheer recklessness, and her black eyes 
sparkled and danced and queried: “Now isn’t this 
splendid?” There was a glow of tremendous vitality 
behind her transparent skin. Ethan liked her more than 
ever in that moment. 

“My!” she gasped when they had slowed up; and 
her hat had been jolted farther back on her head. 
“That’s my one bad habit,” she confided. “It’s the 
only way I indulge my wild streak—except a glass of 
cherry brandy now and then—and twice I’ve smoked a 
cigarette.” It sounded gorgeously wicked to Ethan, 
and he gave her a look of amazed admiration. “Oh, 
yes!” she laughed. “You funny little boy, we Carvers 
all have a dark streak. But of course you don’t under- 
stand that now. You will, though, when you're old 
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enough to drink cherry brandy and smoke cigarettes.”’ 

“An’ drive like the devil,” he added, himself feeling 
extremely sinful. He hoped it would shock Miss 
Harriett, for he imagined she would like being shocked, 
but she only smiled and flicked the mare. 

They were approaching an avenue of towering oaks, 
monstrous trees that drenched the road in green dusk. 
He had seen tremendous trees in the city, but none like 
these. Black limbs groped upward through masses of 
brilliant creepers and thickly leaved branches, lost in 
heights of green that completely obliterated the sky, 
and giant roots, scabbed with mossy bark, raped the 
gray soil and crept away into a lower stratum of verdant 
growths. The intense greenness caught him like a tiny 
fleck in a prodigious emerald. He thought, involun- 
tarily, of the forest in the picture of Angkor, and 
fancied that, at the end of that green lane, an enormous 
temple lay sunken in a bewildering inundation of pro- 
lific vegetation. Instead, there was an old pillared man- 
sion, some of its windows boarded with rotten timber 
and others gaping like the empty sockets of eyes. 

Miss Harriett stopped a good distance from the 
house and tied the mare to a spike driven into one of 
the oaks. Here and there in the enormous uplifting 
of green were small huts, the majority inhabited by 
negroes who peered out-inquisitively, but some few 
purple with vacancy and crumbling to decay. Miss 
Harriett told Ethan that they were the slave cabins, 
and he paused to look into one, an empty shambles, 
and thought he could hear the clank of chains... 
Those dead huts hurt him. He did not understand 
why, but when he looked at them he felt a strange touch 
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of misery, a pain illusive as a rumor and as disconcert- 
ing. The gloomy history which immediately he sensed 
fell heavily upon his imagination. . . . Black men and 
rattling chains ...a melancholy crooning such as 
Annie hummed some afternoons at dusk . . . a sudden 
broken moan of anguish . . . oily bodies in the twi- 
light, and the clash of iron ... Slaves. Ethan con- 
templated the idea of having two or three “niggers” 
to wait on him and his depression lightened. What 
splendid days they must have been, those days when 
women wore huge skirts and were served by black 
men whom they owned! He would like to have lived 
then, he thought: he could have dressed in peach- 
bloom silk with lace at his cuffs, like the hero of “The 
Dark Beginning,’ and fought with a fine, slender 
sword. 

“Gosh! It must ’a’ been nice to have slaves!” he said 
to Miss Harriett. 

They were walking towards the Hermitage, the lunch- 
basket between them; and as she answered retrospec- 
tion came into her eyes and made black points of the 
pupils. 

“Tt seems rather fine now, and grandiose,” she an- 
nounced. 

“What's grandiose?” he interrupted. 

“Grandiose? A gesture that’s splendidly impos- 
sible or. - 

“What’s a gesture?” he pursued. 

Miss Harriett smiled. ‘A pretense, sometimes 
rather ironic. A lovely red sunset, that’s a gesture— 
the day’s last grandiose gesture in the face of inevitable 
night . . . But the slave times: I was going to tell 
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you about them,’’ she resumed; and Miss Harriett 
talked like her books. ‘Those days seem romantic be- 
cause the years have taken away all the sediment. But 
they weren’t. They were too—too crude—filled with 
too many hardships, mental and physical. Slaves and 
other things like that were just a part of every-day 
life. I used to feel sorry for them, the slaves; not be- 
cause they were mistreated, because the majority 
weren’t, but because . . . because they were negroes, 
and not in Africa.” 

Her voice tapered into a reflective monotone, and she 
seemed to forget Ethan who was listening attentively, 
with that puzzled, incredulous expression of his. 

“Poor black people! . . . We took them out of their 
kraals—not we of the South, Ethan, for the North- 
erners were the first slave dealers—we took them out 
of their villages of thatch huts and put them into 
cabins. Fed and clothed them—when they’d been used 
to fighting for necessities. Taught them to work in- 
stead of kill. Told them it was indecent to go about 
half-naked, and dressed them in clothes that were a 
pathetic mimicry of our own. We gave them strange 
new ideas. And some of us even gave them our blood. 
... Yes, we gave them a little of everything but our 
intelligence. That wasn’t altogether our fault. The 
gloom of Africa is too stupendous to be penetrated in 
a generation, or even in several generations.” 

“Where’s Africa?” Ethan interposed. 

“It’s a big black heart between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean,’ Miss Harriett explained, still 
caught in a dream-dim mood; “a ‘heart of darkness,’ 
Conrad called it—that bleeds . . . And the slaves were 
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some of that blood ...I remember how my old 
Mauma used to sing; and now, as I look back, it gives 
me a clue to her heart. It wasn’t equality she wanted— 
but Africa; her heritage of simple savagery. Most of 
them were like her. They wanted the jungle, hunting, 
killing . . . But instead of sending them back home 
when slavery was abolished, we gave them a little white 
blood, a bit of what we call civilized intelligence, and a 
lot of foolish dreams; dreams too involved to do any- 
thing but clog a savage brain . . .” 

Suddenly she seemed to remember Ethan, and she 
glanced at him inquisitively. He smiled at her. But 
there was a dazed, troubled look at the back of his 
eyes. It was his first hint of the pitiful splendor of 
the past, and although he could not appreciate the irony 
and the anguish of it, he sensed a stain. It rather 
shocked him. For he had not yet realized that knights 
wore tarnished armor or that they smelled of sweat 
and the charnel-house. 

“You don’t understand what I’m talking about, do 
you?” Miss Harriett asked. “And I’m an old fool to 
go on this way. But it’s nice, Ethan, to say just what 
you think, and have someone listen so quietly—even if 
they don’t fully comprehend. Maybe I just like to hear 
the sound of my own voice saying the things I believe 
but don’t dare to tell most people . . . But it wasn’t 
all romance in those days, Ethan. The poor old South! 
So exaggerated, its glories! And I suppose I’ve helped 
to do it, too, in a small way, in my books. We lived 
on huge plantations, and, in some cases, had hundreds of 
slaves—but what discomfort and mental privation we 
endured! Why, we were like those rajahs down in the 
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South Seas—rajahs, you know, are sort of princes— 
rulers of our little islands, yet shut off from the world 
in a desolate place of romance and hardship. We were 
pre-eminently aristocratic, inheritors of the blood and 
manners of noble people, but, because of our proud 
isolation, we were not essentially cultured. We were 
beginning to lose our fine appreciation of art and let- 
ters, even of life, through our self-sufficiency. Small 
horizons ; that was the trouble.” 

Suddenly she stopped and put down the lunch-basket, 
impulsively placing her hands on Ethan’s shoulders. 
There was something about her, perhaps the absurdity 
of her hat and the wistful look in her eyes, that made 
him desperately unhappy for a moment. 

“Oh, Ethan, funny, grave little boy!’ she said, and 
her voice was low with earnestness. ‘Don’t be bound 
by a narrow horizon! Don’t let anyone tell you that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss! It’s a stupid platitude— 
and a platitude is something that older people tell the 
young to cover up their own discrepancies. There’s 
something bigger, more beautiful than this—this lovely 
decay. Stay awhile, of course, until you finish school, 
for it will give you an excellent background of manners, 
but when you’ve acquired them, those graces of stricken 
aristocracy, go away—and go quickly—because if you 
stay too long, weeds will come up in your mind; you'll 
turn gray inside, like that house there; and when you 
get to be my age, you'll be simply an old man with dead 
dreams. And you mustn’t be that—you mustn’t!” 

Ethan’s bewilderment made his eyes smoky. He 
sensed that he was listening to heresy, splendid heresy 
that in some remote way had to do with Cambodia and 
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other places with thrilling names. Yet it confused him. 
It involved so much. Parting with his mother, with 
Josie . . . Miss Harriett saw that he was puzzled, and 
smiled and patted his head. 

“You think I’m a silly old woman, don’t you? Well, 
perhaps Iam. And meddlesome, too. But it can’t be 
helped. And you have such a queer little smile. It will 
do a great deal for you... And don’t let women 
change it. They'll try to. . . . Now, come along, let’s 
take a peep into the house.” 

They wandered about the dilapidated old mansion, 
peering into broken windows at the once magnificent 
rooms, and then explored the ruined store-houses near 
by, where purple-dark cellars and decrepit walls were 
succumbing to creepers that climbed up from the earth 
like an insidious green death. Some distance behind 
the house, where the luminous gloom melted into an 
incredible glare, the broad Savannah River flowed by 
with copper majesty to lose itself, farther on, in the 
smoky violet of the city. 

In the other direction, towards Augusta, were groves 
of oaks and other trees bound together into a somber 
brotherhood of age by quantities of Spanish moss that 
drooped from the monstrous branches like gray stalac- 
tites. There, on a dry spot on the bank, they had their 
lunch. As Ethan ate, his eyes dwelt wonderingly upon 
the stream. It lay flat with a faint copperish sheen 
stirred into changing patterns of blue by shadows that 
ran with the current. Miss Harriett, too, watched the 
gliding water. 

“It goes down to the sea,” she said, dreaming as she 
spoke ; “to San Cristobal de la Habana, to San José de 
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Guatemala, and other places with dripping, lovely 
names.” 

“Yes! An’ I’m goin’ there!” he cried excitedly. 
“An’ to Angkor, an’ Cambodia, an’—an’ lots of 
places!’ 

That night Ethan got out his geography and studied 
the map of the world. With difficulty he found Cam- 
bodia, but Angkor was not to be located, and its ap- 
parent illusiveness made it more alluring. The great 
blue cavities marked water, the pink and green and 
yellow continents, all gave him a sense of astonishing 
immensity in which he was lost; and the contours, the 
little dots and weaving lines caught his thoughts like 
feathery creatures in a tenuous net. He could not 
keep his discovery of the world to himself, and he ran 
out into the garden and called next door to Josie. After 
a moment she appeared, a stain on the violet gloom. 

“What you want?” she demanded. 

“Come here!’ he said. ‘Come here in the garden.” 

“What you want?” she repeated. But she climbed 
over the wall and dropped beside him. 

“When I grow up I’m goin’ way off to foreign 
places,” he announced; and he thought she looked un- 
surpassably lovely, floating on the mottled pool of 
darkness like a dim water-lily. And there was a moon 
overhead, lily-frail; and the scent of lilies in the gloom. 

“You are not!” she denied. 

“Yes, I am!” he declared. “An’ you're goin’ too!” 

“Pooh!” scoffed Josie. “I’m goin’ to be a dancer.” 

From the street, from the surrounding city, came a 
swathed clamor; and in the garden the cicadas were 
singing. 
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“Well, you can be a dancer, too, can’t you?” 

The air, drunk with the scent of lilies and magnolias, 
made him reckless. The white moon bruised the sky; 
and something sweet bruised Ethan, too. He clutched 
at her hand; lost it. 

“Josie,” he whispered, “will you marry me when I 
get big?” 

Josie turned and ran. But before she fled their lips 
brushed like rose-petals blown in the wind. 


7 


One day when Ethan was ten he wandered down to 
the riverfront and into adventure. Facing the docks, 
like a cave in the cliff of reddish stone buildings, was 
a place that had always held a wicked allure for him. 
Over the door was painted “Port Royal Café,” done in 
white on a bright blue background, and beside it was a. 
picture of a foaming mug. Within, short, swarthy 
men from ships, and tall, blond men from other ships 
drank from mugs like that only smaller ; and sometimes 
they sang wild, boisterous songs in strange tongues, 
and said words that Ethan had never heard but that 
sounded dreadful. 

Aromatic, heavy smells came out from the dimness, 
like the warm breath of a drunken woman. Those 
smells were associated, in Ethan’s mind, with a vague 
iniquity that he would investigate some day. Mean- 
while, he stole down to the wharves often and clung 
about the door of the Port Royal Café, hearing words 
such as “hell” and “damn,” phrases such as “for Christ’s 
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sake” and “God damn you,” and feeling shocked but 
enormously educated. It was ugly talk, he knew that; 
but the fact that the speakers were seamen lent a roman- 
tic savor to the language. 

On this particular day, the Port Royal Café was ex- 
ceedingly quiet and unoccupied except by Vainas, the 
Greek proprietor, and a tall sunburnt man who had a 
tattoo on his forearm. Ethan, peering through the 
screen door, saw the tattoo and was fascinated. The 
design was a blue blur, for the man moved his arm con- 
stantly, but Ethan was sure it was a splendid one. He 
had seen the conventional tattoos—fish and flags, and 
naked figures that violated his sense of modesty—and he 
perceived, even at a distance, that this design was quite 
different. He determined to wait and examine it at 
closer range. 

The man drained several glasses before he forsook 
the bar, and when he flung back the screen door and 
stepped out, Ethan felt a tiny shiver, a phantom adder 
of fright that was crushed when the man smiled and 
said, “Hello, sonny!’ He was muscular and bow- 
legged, and he walked with a swinging stride; and 
he was very brown and very blond. Eyes startlingly 
blue and twinklingly alive looked down at Ethan. 

“Hello!” the boy returned, quite at ease now. 

“Wachu doin’ down here, sonny?” 

“Nothin’—just lookin’.” 

The man grinned. ‘“Wanta soda?” 

Ethan did but he was afraid to say yes. “No, thanks. 

. . What’s that on your arm?” 

Blue eyes glanced down at the tattoo. Ethan had 
been staring at it, but it was like nothing he had ever 
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seen: a grotesque figure with a long nose, angular arms 
and legs, and a queer headdress. 

“That’s a god, sonny,” said the man. “Got it in 
Java; and it was put on by the neatest little bibby you 
ever saw.” 

Ethan knew all about Java. It was where they grew 
coffee and spices. He felt, suddenly, rather intimate 
with the tattoo and its wearer. 

“You’ve been everywhere, haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Sure thing! An’, God, I’ve seen a lot! .. . Like 
ships, sonny? If you do, don’t ever work on one. 
Helluva life.” 

Ethan wasn’t certain of that, but he had been taught 
not to disagree with older people. 

“Why is it a—a helluva life?” he inquired, feeling 
rather wicked. 

The man laughed. “Say, what’s your name?” 

“Ethan—Ethan Quest. What’s yours?” 

A grin parenthesized his mouth; his teeth were very 
white. “Sinbad,” he replied. ‘Sinbad, the sailor.” 

It was a strange name, Ethan thought; but he was 
no ordinary man, you could see that immediately. Sin- 
bad. It suggested funny islands and ships and things 
that might be a bit naughty. A desperate project pre- 
sented itself. 

“Where’s your ship?” he queried, thrilled by his 
idea. 

“Over there,” said the sailor, motioning across the 
river; “that lousy tanker with red paint on her but- 
tocks. The Emma Waters, San Francisco. Wanta 
see her sometime?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ethan, and smiled—faintly. When- 
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ever he was excruciatingly happy he smiled a dim little 
smile, and you had the impression that he smelled 
some wild, sweet odor. 

“Come down tomorrow, then. We’re leavin’ Thurs- 
day.” 

“Are you the captain?” Ethan interrogated. 

The man laughed again, a laugh that rippled with a 
husky pleasantness. 

“Sure! Captain Sinbad. Don’t forget; tomorrow, 
sonny.” 

“Excuse me’—and Ethan lifted solemn gray eyes— 
“but what's a bibby?” 

Mr. Sinbad grinned: he was such a jolly, blond- 
brown person, Ethan thought. “A bibby?” he re- 
peated. “Well, it all depends on your pointa view. 
Now, to me... There’s a lady in the Bible called 
Mary Magdalene. Well, to me a bibby is Mary Mag- 
dalene sunburned and let aloose in the tropics to break 
her little alabaster box on sailors’ feet—and then 
decide not to repent . . . Remember—tomorrow, 
sonny.” 

Ethan would not forget. Figuratively, he walked 
home on air; as a matter of fact, he skipped along the 
sidewalk trying to avoid the cracks in the pavement. 

The next day he went direct from school to the 
docks. He had foreseen the emergency of having a 
dime for the “nigger” who would row him over and 
back, and it had taken skilful maneuvering to get it, 
for he realized that his mother would not approve of 
this adventure, and he wanted to ask for the money 
without actually lying about it. “It’s a secret,’’ he said 
to her; “a big secret—but I can’t tell it until later.” 
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And now, with the dime safely in his pocket, he dropped 
into the stern of a flat-bottom rowboat. 

As the sweating black pulled him across the stream 
he felt a burning of excitement in his heart. The air 
was sleepy with heat and bilge smells, and oppressively 
still but for the rhythmic cadences of a distant calk- 
ing-hammer. He watched the vermilion-daubed poop 
of the Emma Waters, and it seemed to glide toward him 
like a tremendous dream emerging into palpability. 
As the rowboat slid under the stern, Ethan had a sudden 
terrifying feeling that the great rounded hulk was going 
to fall upon him. He climbed out on the dock quickly, 
but there he hesitated. The decks of the ship were 
deserted except for a man in blue dungarees engaged in 
some mysterious occupation beneath a canvas by the 
afterhouse. In the incandescent downpour of sunlight, 
the tanker, flanks rusty and paint peeling from the deck- 
houses, seemed to swim in a heat-glow like a grim 
phantom vessel. 

Ethan was awed. He perceived that the way to 
get aboard was by the plank that bridged the narrow, 
deep cleft between ship and wharf. But suppose, when 
he got on the boat, the man of the tattooed god was 
not there . . . He didn’t like the back of the neck of 
the man working by the afterhouse: it was yellow 
and somehow unpleasant-looking. But the man, Mr. 
Sinbad, had promised to be there; and one with such 
lively twinkling eyes would not forget. 

Ethan marched on the gangplank. 

His throat felt tight, his heart tripped faster as he 
made his way toward the afterhouse. He could see 
what the man was doing now, splicing rope, and his 
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tawny hands worked with lithe swiftness. Ethan was 
within a few yards of him when he looked up. At sight 
of his yellow face a silly line skipped through his mind. 
“Chang, ching, Chinaman, eats dead rats...’ He 
felt a little sick at the thought of this man eating rats; 
afraid of him. Beyond the Chinaman, a hammock 
bulged with a body. Ethan hoped it was Mr. Sinbad. 

“Allo!” was the yellow man’s greeting. 

“Hello!” Ethan returned in an uncertain voice. “I 
—I want to see Mr. Sinbad.” 

A heavy, naked step sounded on the deck behind, and 
he heard a familiar voice. ‘Hello, sonny!” it said; 
and he turned to behold a figure that possessed his 
fancy immediately. His acquaintance of the Port 
Royal Café stood, legs spread apart, hands on his 
thighs, laughing at him with those blue eyes. A wide 
belt separated white cotton trousers from tanned skin, 
and the bas-relief of his chest and shoulder muscles 
glistened like oiled leather. His blunt brown strength, 
intensified by his extreme blondness, challenged Ethan’s 
admiration. Some day, he thought, he would have big 
muscles, and stride about the deck of a ship half naked, 
with a broad belt about his middle. 

“Hello!” he replied; wondering what strange islands, 
what mysterious shores this sunburnt man had seen. 

“Thought you’d be here, sonny,” he said. “Wanta 
take a look over the old tub now?” 

Ethan nodded, and they moved off along the deck. 

What splendorous things are ships, seen when youth 
is in the blood! Their rust and rot are part of a magi- 
cal disintegration that transforms them from stolid 
merchant craft into rakish clippers from some Gold 
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Coast. The weaving foam in their wake spells romance, 
and the ghosts of soft Trade Winds moan in their 
stays and through the cargo-booms or bellied canvas, 
Spanish gold is the red rust that flakes their sides; 
pearls the barnacles that cling to their keels; and no 
matter what their stink or flagrant odor, their hatches 
are censers that release the frankincense of Eastern 
cargoes . . . Ethan was enchanted. His imagination 
was tangled in hemp and cordage; plunged into hatch- 
ways and dark holds; flung into black pits that smelled 
of oil and grease; sent spinning along the lyrical sweep 
of decks and through a forest of derrick-booms and 
steam-winches and iron rails. The stupendousness of 
it all lamed his fancy. When it was over, and he was 
led into a small white cabin with a bunk below the 
port, he felt as if he had returned to earth after an ex- 
cursion into a fabulous region. 

“My cubby-hole,” said Mr. Sinbad. 

Ethan looked about, still dazed, and his gaze was 
caught by a long strip of cloth hung lengthwise on the 
wall above the bunk. It was some soft cotton stuff, 
pale burnt ivory in color, and batiked with a gay pattern. 
It seemed faded, like an old print; was dim in the half- 
light, and rather bewildering. Flowers of maroon and 
dusk-blue, butterflies and birds of cinnamon and indigo; 
and at one end a heavy panel, Persian in its intricacy 
of design . . . And Ethan felt a sudden strange com- 
panionship with it; indeed, it seemed to possess him 
immediately, to fling about him and claim him. He had 
a sense of high expectancy, as if he were looking 
through and beyond it, into a shattered kaleidoscope of 
dreams, a tremulous mosaic inset with bits of broken 
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towers, fragments of streets, chromatic particles, shiver- 
ing golden things that were the gleams of burnished 
cities . . . It made him think of the magic carpet he 
had read about. 

“Where did you get that?” he asked, breathless. 
“What is it?” 

“That?” The blue eyes contracted reminiscently. 
“T got it in Java, and from the little bibby that tattooed’ 
my arm. It’s a sarong; natives wear ’em ’round their 
waists.” 

“Sarong,’ Ethan repeated, pleased with the word. 
It suggested cool silky things. 

“Yep, a sarong. But look here, sonny, an’ I'll show 
you some real things—stuff I got out in China—an’ 
then didn’t have any use for.” 

He had turned to a camphorwood chest, a massive 
brass-bound box, and as he stooped to open it the mus- 
cles on his back slithered beneath the sunburnt skin. 
Ethan, watching, was thrilled by his strength, and again 
he resolved to be like that some day, and wear a wide 
belt and go to China. 

“Why didn’t you have any use for them?” he in- 
quired, frankly curious. 

The muscular back was motionless for a moment, 
then Ethan heard that undulating husky laugh. 

“T guess I bought ’em when I was dreamin’, or maybe 
I was drunk,” Mr. Sinbad replied carelessly. 

Then he lifted the lid, and an aromatic fragrance 
seemed to wander into the cabin. It was a smell that 
Ethan immediately associated with the sarong. 

The sailor drew a long plum-dark robe from the 
chest. 
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“Fow about this?” he demanded, opening it and dis- 
closing gold embroidery. “A real mandarin coat. Got 
it in Canton. ... An’ this”’—dipping into the chest 
again—“‘this is a piece of Chinese embroidery. Got that 
in Foochow—a little singsong girl gave it to me. An’ 
these silks I picked up in Shanghai and Yokohama.” 

He unfolded yards of colored silk, gaudy cloth such 
as one can buy along the waterfront in any Eastern 
port. But to Ethan they were fabrics of Tyre. In 
their raw sheen he saw pale minarets, the dazzle of a 
golden street, and tall camels that heaved rhythmically 
under the weight of bales of silk; stuffs of spun twi- 
light and azure foam, gossamer cobwebs woven from 
the cocoons of burnt-out stars and dead moons, and 
dyed in melted rainbows and the essence of the dusk. 
The fantasy grew and vanished magically in Ethan’s 
mind, like breath on a windowpane, and left him staring 
at the pile of coarse silks and the sarong of pale burnt 
ivory. 

“I like that best,” he said, pointing to the sarong; 
for something told him that it was a finer fabric than 
the silks. 

The sailor sat down on the end of the chest and 
looked at him with that perpetual laughter in his blue 
eyes. “You do? Well, what would you say if I told 
you you could have it?” 

Ethan felt his throat swell. There was a flash in his 
eyes like a glimpse of fugitive sea-birds, something wild 
and soaring. To possess that! Oh, it was toc incred- 
ible! The thought brought a sharp, sweet pain, and the 
cabin grew uncertain. He was too deeply stirred to 
speak for a moment. 
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“Oh, but that . . . that . . .” Incoherent. 

“Sure! Why not? If I don’t give it to you, I’ll 
give it some . . . somebody else.” 

“But there’s nobody you’re taking it to—you’re 
sure?” 

Mr. Sinbad only laughed and jerked the sarong free 
of the tacks. Ethan was dizzy with excitement. It 
was his very own, to hang on his wall and gaze at 
every day! A sarong. Who had worn it? A bibby. 
And a bibby was a lady in Java who broke alabaster 
boxes over sailors’ feet. Java. Coffee and spices and 
brown people. Adventure. And Mr. Sinbad was the 
personification of it all—Mr. Sinbad, whose image 
was already sculptured permanently in his mind, a 
dictator, unconscious of his power, commanding the boy 
to follow. For he had given a dream, this sailor: the 
memory of a laughing sunburnt man with naked chest 
and a wide belt; and the sarong, an actual symbol that 
danced before Ethan like a bright illusion. 

Dusk was in the air when Ethan reached home. His 
mother met him in the hallway, concern in her eyes; 
dark, proud eyes, with a certain wistful aristocracy in 
their lambent gaze. He knew that she had worried, 
and he was sorry for a moment, but that brief regret 
was lost in the joy of acquisition. 

“Tt’s the secret!’ he cried before she could say any- 
thing. “Come here, I'll show you!’ He caught her 
hand and pulled her into the library. “TI went on a 
ship—a big ship—and a man, Mr. Sinbad—he was 
captain—gave me something. He gave me this!” And 
he drew the folded sarong from inside his shirt and 
opened it. 
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“You went on a ship—alone?” queried his mother, 
a ghost of agitation lingering. “Why, Ethan, anything 
night have happened! You might 

“O-o-o! But he was a fine man, mother!’ he broke 
in. ‘He wore a great big belt an’ no shirt; an’ he had 
silks an’ things! An’—an’ he gave me this, this! It’s 
a sarong, an’ they wear ’em in Java. You know where 
Java is, mother.” 

His mother looked at the strip of cloth for the first 
time; stroked its cottony softness. 

Isn't it -odd?” she said.; -=* But, - Ethan, you 
shouldn’t 

“Q-o-o! but he didn’t want it! He said he didn’t! 
An’ isn’t it wonderful? It makes you think of queer 
people an’ all sorts of strange things, doesn’t it, mother ; 
doesn’t it?” 

Suddenly his enthusiasm was reflected in her dark 
eyes, and she gazed at the intricate pattern with a glow- 
ing look. 

“It’s the East,” she said simply. 

He experienced a poignant thrill as she pronounced 
that. And how splendid she looked, there in the dim 
library, white face against the dusk, dark hair sweeping 
down upon delicate cheeks; hair that lay almost flat 
upon her head and gave the effect of a tight-fitting 
helmet of black steel. Ethan realized that she was 
very lovely; and that there was something darkly alone 
about her. Somewhere he had seen a picture that re- 
minded him of her. But, queerly, it wasn’t a woman’s 
picture: it was a man’s; a man, hatless, sheathed in 
mail, who stood leaning upon a sword, with his head 
(a fine dark head that suggested strength behind gentle 
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lips) bent towards earth in an attitude of combined 
repose and eagerness. 

She moved to the window where a film of lilac 
clouded the garden, the sarong held in her slim 
white fingers; and she seemed to have forgotten the 
boy. 
“T’d like to see a peacock there, rustling by the Cape 
jasmine bush,” she said after a moment. 

And then in the dark blue hush a sound as of flutter- 
ing wings, a sigh . . . As she turned back there was 
a hint of secret splendor in her eyes. 


8 


A period of vague, disturbing dreams. New faces, 
books, undiscovered folds of nature. The smells of 
the schoolroom on warm days; whispered confidences 
at recess, secrets that leave a little sediment in the 
heart. Boys who smoke cigarettes and have rheumy 
eyes; boys who laugh and have a clean smell as of 
fresh heather; boys pale and biting their finger-nails ; 
boys who stammer . . . Girls . . . Some with brown 
hair and freckles; some with blue eyes and primrose 
skin; some who carry a gentle fragrance; some who 
smell of oil and powder; many who laugh without 
knowing why . . . First glimpse of the sea, the feel 
of awful space, and a young mind shaken and wonder- 
ing . . . A black hearse passing; and a sudden incom- 
prehensible thrust . . . Gray fall days and the marshes 
soft as brown velure. Rain blowing from the eaves 
like white dust; firelight and maps... 
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Spring and passionate green; wind-stirred days ; soft 
lights in the dusk, and the sudden beauty of a passing 
face... Music. Music of an organ; music in an 
orchestra-pit ; music of young men singing as summer 
tapers and dies . . . Parties. Eager feet that follow 
the gliding rhythm of a waltz; lace like cobweb on a 
white throat; the pressure of tender fingers . . . Dim 
impressions like those of a diver rising from the bottom 
of the sea; the rush of blurred waters, and behind it 
thrilling mystery and silence; dreams that disappear as 
vanishing bubbles; vague shapes that cruise past; a 
sense of light and freedom ahead .. . Young men 
growing up. 

Ethan was a bit dazed, for life was a bewildering 
pageant to him, yet he was not too confused to see his 
purpose, and see it with amazing directness. It was a 
dream that never ceased to burn in his heart’s deepest 
fold. The gay sarong, tacked on the wall beside his 
bed, would not permit him to forget it. Its blues, to 
him, were the blues of tropical seas and skies, its soft 
burnt ivory the tawny sunlight, and the cinnamon hue 
was rich loam that would yield treasure some day. 
That strip of cloth became a complicated pattern in 
which his future was involved. 

The definite details of that future were not fully 
developed. Perhaps he would study navigation and 
work up to the position of officer on some ship that 
plied between remote archipelagoes. Or he might be- 
come a civil engineer. That was a profession that built 
towers and trestles of steel in his imagination. He saw 
himself as a maker of bridges in some steaming jungle. 
He could fancy with stirring vividness a dark green 
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river, the blue-black mud that impregnated the air with 
fevering warmth, and the crash and throb of brown 
men working in that primeval heat and stench; the 
sudden uprearing of foundations, the steel framework, 
the growing web that finally became a finished bridge, 
disdainful of the forest and acclaiming the technique 
of men’s dreams. The idea gave him a sense of power 
and prodigious accomplishment. 

A reflection of those dreams came into his eyes: 
solemn gray eyes that seemed to see something beyond 
you, something wondrous and a bit puzzling. He 
found the world a grave and lovely place; and the 
world, in turn, gave him something of its gravity, 
something of its loveliness. A touch of his mother’s 
repose, her strange, troubled beauty, grew in his face. 
You looked at him and wondered how one so young 
had acquired that air of ease without becoming sophis- 
ticated, and you felt that life in its essentials had 
touched him, had imprinted upon him some of its ach- 
ing beauty, its irony and harshness, without affecting 
him beyond a realization of these potent forces. You 
knew that he would let his fingers quest beneath the 
surface some day, but that they would emerge unsoiled, 
like fingers that have played in the sand. He would 
go through life shaken and rocked and yet his outward 
calm would never be broken, nor his singular spiritual 
aloofness intruded upon because of an implacable re- 
serve behind which he kept something vital. A chalice 
that absorbed the sediment before it touched his lips: 
his mind was like that. At fifteen he was a sensitive- 
mouthed boy with a pallor that was not unhealthy and 
a strange, grave little manner. 
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He had discovered new worlds through books. He 
passed quickly over the Henty and Alger period, sketch- 
ily bridging the abyss between these authors and the 
stylists with a few books such as “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” ‘Janice Meredith,’ and “A Gentleman of 
France.” Miss Harriett introduced him to Joseph Con- 
rad. He was sixteen when he read “An Outcast of the 
Islands,” and it left his mind in troubled twilight, con- 
scious of a brooding beauty and yet unable to fathom 
it. It challenged him. He read “Victory” and through 
the pages he had the impression of drums at dusk. 
2 oer hen so Youth? <4.) sheers splendor...’ sass Lor 
Jim” . . . something poignant and bruising and enor- 
mously inexplicable. It gave him a feeling of exalted 
serenity to let his imagination wander in the melan- 
‘choly dusk of Conrad. And it showed him a new trop- 
ics, a region where human beings were simply the ex- 
‘pressions of gigantic moods of nature; not the painted 
palm trees and gay islands of Kipling and Steven- 
son... 

He came upon a translation of “Le Roman d’un 
Spahi” and read it with an aching admiration that 
seemed treason to Conrad. It left him in twilight more 
obscure than that distilled by “An Outcast of the Is- 
lands,” and with a deeper sense of appalling beauty. 
Jean Peyral, the Spahi, rose up in his mind beside Lord 
Jim and Baron Heyst, a figure equally tragic and in- 
scrutable; and black Senegal, the scene of the soldier’s 
passion and death, made a somber wall about his fancy. 
He could smell the warm, rotting earth, the decayed 
lilies and poisonous plants of that insidious coast; and 
he almost sobbed aloud as, in imagination, he heard the 
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crying wind that mourned the slain Spahi . . . That 
book left him hurt and a little older. Soon afterward 
he read Loti’s “Un Pélerin d’Angkor,” and its picture 
of Angkor, a dead city buried in a living tomb of 
jungle, filled him with the anguish of dissatisfaction. 

All these books had the effect of making him haunt 
the riverfront, stirred by iconoclastic desire, and he came 
to know the more subtle moods of that muddy stream. 
At dusk, the twinkling music of crickets on the island; 
the black etching of wharves, and a remote curve 
where the water sifted into powdered blue. At night, 
the lonely lights, lonely no matter how many, and the 
sensual murmur of the water as it tongued the piling. 
Its music was a passionate crooning; soft curling 
swish in the wake of a boat; sudden reverberation of 
a steamship whistle; far-off, dim wailing of a bell. 
. . . What beauty and what magic flowed with that 
river ! 

Often he felt the impulse to break free, to slip 
aboard some ship lying in one of the inlets and hide 
until she got out to sea. But, somehow, that didn’t 
seem the decent thing to do, to leave his mother like 
that. He couldn’t hurt her when she was working to 
make enough money to send him to college. She knew 
that he frequented the riverfront; undoubtedly she 
sensed his moments of irresolution. But she never 
spoke. And her silence was a bond upon him. He was 
aware that she could divine his thoughts, and, knowing 
that, he was grateful for the trust that her silence im- 
plied. Their understanding was complete. 

Through his mother he visualized his father. That 
he, too, had known the charm of the river (for had not 
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he painted there on moonlight nights, and serenaded 
the shadows?—that whimsical fellow with hair like 
ruffled wheat!) seemed to build a bridge across death 
and bring them closer together. The fact that he dealt 
in pigments, and in sharps and flats, vouchsafed a tem- 
perament sensitive to beauty. Ethan recreated him, 
in his imagination, as a half gay, half grave person, a 
bit too philosophical to be very successful, and im- 
mensely tragic because of his early death. Some day, 
Ethan told himself, he would visit the place where he 
was buried, an indefinite town in the east. That seemed 
the proper gesture of respect. 

Perhaps Miss Harriett, more than his mother, sen- 
sitized his mind to receive the quivering, fugitive mes- 
sages of beauty from the world. His mother was too 
busy building a substantial background to do more than 
observe the effects of outside influences and divert or 
encourage them. 

It was Miss Harriett who took him to see his first 
play. They went often after that. They saw “Flora- 
dora” together; “The Mikado,’ ‘The Clansman,” 
“Macbeth,” ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire” ... One after- 
noon, at sunset, they were on Wilmington Island: a 
stretch of sand, and marshes like beige velvet. The 
west, to Ethan, was a lake of purple where galleons, 
gold-wrought, dipped through the flood. The brilliant 
coloring hurt him, and he turned to the woman with a 
tear on his lashes, with a poignant interrogation in his 
eyes. a 

“Beauty,” said Miss Harriett; “beauty. Nothing 
else matters. You may be a great man some day, 
Ethan, or an awful failure; one or the other; for the 
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men between those two extremes can’t cry over a lovely 
sunset.” And suddenly Ethan saw Beauty as the young 
Hindu sees Brahma, all-encompassing; and, far ahead, 
he glimpsed a Purpose, dim as the moon drowned in a 
dusky pool . . . Miss Harriett, although apparently 
she was far from well-to-do, always managed to have 
and do things. When automobiles came into vogue in 
Savannah she was among the first to get one—even 
though she went into debt, and in some way, Ethan 
never understood how, was embarrassed by the South- 
ern Bank of Georgia; that is to say, Carter Grove. It 
was another score for Ethan to enter in the ledger of 
his dislike for Josie’s father. He had heard fragments 
of talk about Carter Grove, laughing remarks made by 
older men. He taught a Sunday School class—and he 
pinched women in the dark. These rumors, made more 
insidious by the memory of those talks with his mother, 
augmented Ethan’s antagonism towards him. His 
growing antipathy, and it was antipathy, often kept him 
away from Josie. 

Since that ghost of a kiss in the garden Josie had 
changed considerably. Something of her petulance and 
impertinence had disappeared; she had grown into a 
slender girl with shrewd blue eyes and lips that gener- 
ally twitched with a smile. She was amazingly sure of 
herself, and just as certain of life. She went with many 
boys, was quite popular, but that did not remove her 
from Ethan. As she told him once in her sophisti- 
cated, half-tender manner: ‘“You’re so dependable, 
Ethan. I go away and come back, and you're always 
waiting. And you’re such a funny, serious little boy. 
I think I love you—just a little.” 
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Ethan believed that he loved Josie—and he did love 
her as one loves a playmate of his childhood. He told 
himself that some day they should marry. At times, 
under the spell of some sudden perfume or glimpse of 
the stars or a hint of her white throat in the dusk, 
he felt a poignant emotion that he called passion. And 
once at a dance they had slipped out on the lawn, be- 
neath a lonely moon, and there, drunk with cool sum- 
mer scents, had clung together, lips against cheek, 
whispering warm dreams of the future. 

Josie gave him a feeling of great security that lacked 
the constant exhilaration that he had been told was 
love. Often it distressed him that he could eat and 
sleep without being troubled by visions of her, that he 
could even forget her for a while. He was disap- 
pointed at what he considered his incapacity for great 
emotion. Finally he decided that the sense of ease and 
mental poise that she contributed was more satisfying 
than tremendous emotion. And her skin was so cool 
and soft. 

On evenings when he was not going out and Josie 
was at home it was his custom to go over and sit on 
the Grove veranda. Josie would play the phonograph 
and they would talk. Sometimes Carter Grove would 
join them, a large cigar clamped between his teeth. 
Ethan used to watch the pulsing glow of that cigar and 
feel something within himself fan into smoldering rus- 
set and die. He was always ashamed of the feeling. 
Carter Grove was a good man, he argued. But he was 
so—so consciously benignant. It suggested that his 
philanthropy was the result of a freighted conscience. 
Ethan pictured him sitting in church measuring the 
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lyrical curve of some woman’s ankle. . . . Each year 
he gave his employees a picnic on his plantation at 
Beaulieu. Ethan had been twice with Josie, and each 
occasion had depressed him. Carter Grove had looked 
so obviously the magnanimous employer; and all the 
stenographers and bank clerks had been so polite to 
him, so attentive, swarming about like wasps afraid to 
sting. 

Behind Ethan’s yearning to find a response in others 
was an almost ruthless intolerance, result of disappoint- 
ment, that flashed up whenever he failed to strike a 
- mutual contact. He was young enough to condemn gen- 
erally upon the evidence of specific instances; and for 
that reason he did not like these stenographers and 
bank clerks. It was not because of the limitation of 
their caste, but because of the mediocrity of their ideas. 
Siam, he found, meant white elephants and abnormal 
twins to them. He was appalled, disappointed. He 
tried to justify it, to attribute it to circumstances of 
birth or environment, but none of these seemed ade- 
quate excuses when good books were always within 
reach. He soon learned that average people did not 
enjoy good books. 

And the conversation of these stenographers and 
bank clerks. It was so pitifully small that it hurt. 
The men talked of girls when in male company, and 
the girls talked of men at all times. This talk never 
strayed far from the body, although it took on the 
form of middle-class niceness. And the girls. Their 
groping lips. Always they seemed to be lifted, some 
waiting, some pleading. And their fingers looked ca- 
pable only of striking the keys of a typewriter and run- 
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ning through men’s hair. When one danced with them 
they held him at a distance, but the yearning for con- 
tact made the pupils of their eyes seem diffuse. Mid- 
dle-class girls . . . so horrified at talk of seduction, 
and so eager for the experience of an attempt. The 
boys were no better; perhaps they were worse. He 
detested their lewd talk. Animals. Animals that 
prowled along the frontier of his world and clawed at 
the diaphanous illusions that swathed his mind. Ethan 
felt infinitely remote from them without being superior. 

His feeling towards Carter Grove, who belonged to 
their world, although not socially, was quite different : 
his aloofness was saturated with dislike and instinctive 
antagonism. One night, sitting on the veranda with 
Josie and him, Ethan spoke of his intention to visit for- 
eign places, perhaps to take up his work in some strange 
country, and Carter Grove called it a “fool idea.” 

Ethan felt as if he had been struck in the mouth. 
The blood rushed away from his lips and they trembled. 
His dislike became intensified in a sudden violent hatred 
that quivered through his body. He was nauseated, 
drunk. “God damn you!” flashed into his mind; and 
he wondered what would happen if he spoke his 
thoughts .. . 

“You want to make something worth while of your- 
self, Ethan,’ Carter Grove said with an assumption of 
affection in his tone. “Soldiers of fortune are para- 
sites ; they contribute nothing to society.” 

“But I’m not going to be a soldier of fortune,” Ethan 
declared, repenting his violent emotion and very ear- 
nest. “I’m going to build bridges and railroads.” 

“You want to get into some good solid firm,” Carter 
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Grove went on, ignoring him, “and make your salary 
pay dividends by investing in safe securities.” Those 
words were like pellets of ice in Ethan’s ears. He felt 
helpless under the crushing realization that no matter 
how much he talked he could never make Carter Grove 
shift his fixed vision. And he experienced another rush 
of hatred. 

The man seemed to stand between him and some- 
thing he was striving desperately to attain. 

Many evenings after that he sat on the dark veranda 
with Josie and was forced to listen to Carter Grove. 
And often his lips felt white. A flame seemed to cleave 
his sensitive nature. “God damn you!” he would say 
to himself, and wonder what would happen if he pro- 
nounced it aloud. He even pictured himself saying it, 
then bowing politely to Josie, asking her pardon, and 
striding off with great dignity. He was ashamed of 
these thoughts, frightened by their violence. But he 
could not smother them. Carter Grove kept them alive, 
burning. He was so—so untouchable. People, to 
him, were divided into two classes: those who were 
patrons of his bank, or prospects, and those who were 
not; and the latter group did not exist in so far as he 
was concerned. When Ethan talked with him he felt 
that their words touched like steel. 

And gradually Josie receded. He tried desperately 
to follow. But she was like a figure on a mirror, in- 
tensely real yet beyond touch. 

Suddenly he saw his boyhood behind him, a closed 
garden into which he looked with wistful gaze, con- 
scious of its tender pull, yet glad to have scaled its 
walls. 
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The summer of his eighteenth year had gone to 
husk, and the next spring he would graduate and go 
off to college. He had chosen the University of the 
South, at Sewanee; and it was definitely decided that 
he would take a course in engineering. The yellow haze 
of Indian summer turned to gold, the stricken leaves 
were thick as flakes of rust, and blue frost lay on the 
marshes. At dusk, a subtle copper tone came into the 
streets, and the twilights were early and long. Ethan 
felt the melancholy beauty of fall, and a deep pity for 
trees and men alike filled his thoughts. The hazy dusks 
brought moods of inexplicable anguish. His eyes grew 
heavy with dreams. Strange, wild thoughts, half-seen 
dim things careened in his mind like moths at twi- 
light. He made webs of dew-drench and moon-flame. 
He still had that look of wonder, given a faint in- 
credulity by the scar-lifted eyebrow. Often he had 
tea with Miss Harriett, and they would sit in the quiv- 
ering firelight and talk of books and things. He saw 
very little of Josie now. 

One afternoon (it was Saturday and close to Christ- 
mas) he met Carter Grove in the square in front of 
his bank. The older man smiled and let one hand rest 
heavily upon Ethan’s shoulder. Although it was not 
very cold his jaws were purple with chill. 

“You haven’t been over to see us lately,” he said. 
“Too busy studying?” 

“Yes, sir, pretty busy,” Ethan replied; and wondered 
if he hadn’t been unjust, for there was a look of friend- 
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liness in Carter Grove’s eyes. “But I’m coming over 
soon. Tell Josie, will you?” 

“You're going off to college, I suppose,” the man 
announced, following his habit of ignoring others’ re- 
marks. “And I’m wondering if that’s the thing you 
ought to do.” 

Ethan felt a dart of suspicion. ‘Why not?” 

“Well, your mother’s kept boarders for a long while 
to support you; and I think it’s time you were helping 
her. Don’t you?” 

Ethan could not quench a warm feeling of antag- 
onism that jetted up in him. 

“But college will prepare me for something better,” 
he said. 

“T never went to college’: the usual inadequate ar- 
gument of a self-made man. 

“Yes, sir, but you’re a banker; and I’m going to be 
a civil engineer.” 

“Still that fancy idea about going off to foreign 
places, eh?” 

Ethan felt a quiver of the old hatred; he did not 
speak. 

“A bank isn’t a bad place,” the older man went on. 
“T’ll be glad to give you a position with me. Not much 
salary at first, of course, but if you show yourself 


willing .. .” 
Cold terror smote Ethan. Blue lights and loose-leaf 
ledgers! Picnics. . . girls with groping lips! He 


shook off the thought as a mongoose shakes off a cobra. 
“That’s very nice of you, sir,’ he heard himself 
saying, ‘‘but I’ve already decided.” 
“Well, you want to be careful,” Carter Grove ad- 
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monished. “You know what your father did; and 
reckless blood is a dangerous thing.” 

At mention of his father a sudden twilight seemed 
to gather in Ethan’s breast. He felt frightened, al- 
though he did not know why, and a liquid coldness, 
like melted snow, ran through his legs. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. “I didn’t know my 
father did anything—that x 

Carter Grove looked surprised. “Surely you . 
He paused. “You mean you don’t know that... 
‘Well, well! Perhaps your mother was afraid to tell 
you; she knew you were a bit strange and . . . Well, 
I think it’s about time you knew. She must have known 
you'd find out some day. But maybe she thought that 
would be a better way.” 

“I don’t understand,” Ethan repeated, something 
dogged in his tone, and the chill spreading upward 
through his stomach. 

“No, no, of course you don’t,” agreed Carter Grove, 
patting him on the shoulder. “Come along with me to 
the bank; I’ve got to go there for a minute before I 
go home; and I want to tell you something I think you 
ought to know.” 

They crossed the square in silence. Insidious con- 
jectures rose in Ethan’s mind and he tried to crush 
them . . . And then they entered the cold dusk of the 
bank and the chill of the marble finishings seemed to 
rush into his bones. There was a bright green carpet 
on the floor of Carter Grove’s office. It had a crawl- 
ing design that matched the chaos in Ethan’s mind. 

“Sit down there, my boy.” And Ethan seated him- 
self stiffly in a chair, facing Carter Grove across a 
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shiny-topped mahogany desk. The man lowered his 
chin in creases of flesh and his eyes took on a look of 
very evident compassion. Ethan detested that look. He 
didn’t want to be the object of Carter Grove’s pity. 
But why was he? What was he going to say? 

“It’s a very delicate matter,” the banker commenced, 
and his voice sounded as though he were addressing 
his Sunday School class, “and it is going to be very 
difficult for me to tell you. But I’m a direct man, 
you know that. I never waste talk. A quick jab 
hurts less than slow pressure.” 

A man of few words! thought Ethan. How absurd! 
He was being prodigal with them now . . . And that 
silly carpet! It was so monstrously green. 

“Your mother may be angry with me for telling you,” 
continued the passionless voice, “but I feel that you’re 
old enough to know and profit by the example. Your 
father spent his time playing on a fiddle and painting, 
and living off what little Mahlon Warren left your 
mother. And then one day, for apparently no reason, 
he walked out of the house, with nothing but his violin, 
and never came back.” 

Ethan heard the words without realizing what they 
meant . . . Suddenly he felt as though a hammer was 
at work in a quarry in his brain and bits of broken 
rock hurtled among his thoughts and bruised them. 
His vision became amazingly clear, and he saw the 
room with terrifying vividness; the white walls, the 
mahogany furniture, the one window looking out 
towards the sunset, and the absurdly green carpet. 
Carter Grove was staring at him over the shiny table 
with mingled curiosity and concern. A black Caliban 
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came into Ethan’s mind. That man across the table 
. . . with the purplish jaws, the sagging chin . . . He 
had told him his dream of romantic accomplishment was 
a “fool idea”; he had caused Josie to become simply 
a flat bas-relief figure... and now ...now.. 
Darkness assembled before Ethan’s eyes, flecked with 
the luminous ashes of vertigo. His throat was hot, 
his nostrils hot. He moistened his lips. They felt 
drawn and tight. Through the dusk he saw Carter 
Grove’s face, suddenly hateful. A great rush as of 
angry blood smote his eyes. 

“God damn you!” he heard himself say. “God— 
damn—you !’” 

And then Carter Grove’s face was receding, so gray 
and startled, and he was groping his way through a mist 
of swimming white marble into the street. 


IO 


Ethan walked. 

Suddenly he found himself on a gray stairway that 
descended into a cleft like a narrow space between 
prison walls. He recognized it without interest. Be- 
hind, a trolley-car clanged by; ahead was silence, the 
cobblestones that led to the docks. A cold wind brought 
the smell of the river to him. It was a healing balm 
and it made him feel at home in the world; a traveler 
to astral spaces returned . . . But, oh, that mournful 
twilight in his heart! Emptiness and dusk where once 
a lighted altar had been. The tissues in his breast 
seemed torn and throbbing, almost numb with a dread- 
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ful ache. His lips were moist and he wondered if it 
were blood . . . “And then one day . . . with nothing 
but his violin... and he never came back...” 
Words desolate as a wind in the ruins of a dead city; 
words that were moaning sea-gulls in his brain . . . 
And that silly green carpet. Good God, life was full of 
green carpets! 

Rotting timber underfoot, dwindling cracks. Close 
by there was a pile of lumber, yellow and smelling of 
resin. He sat down and his hand touched something 
gummy. The sun had gone but there was an after- 
math of passion in the west: a gray-flame light, and 
against it black masts and spars, like stripped trees in a 
burning forest. Low lights on Hutchinson’s Island. 
The dimmed bronze of the river. Sailors in the dusk. 
. . . sailors in the dusk; and such desolate splendor. 
Sailors in the dusk. His wounded mind played with 
the thought. To bea sailor in the dusk! 

Across the way, in one of the inlets, a dark ship lay 
at moorings. It looked like a black cocoon. He won- 
dered if he could crawl into it, a tired moth, and 
emerge in some far, sunny place, a careless butterfly. 
. . . Sunshine. What a terrible thing! It made one’s 
thoughts so clear. But that black cocoon across the 
river. Surely they would take him on. If not, he could 
steal aboard and hide. Hide in one of the life-boats; 
hide in the hold. Why, that was the very inlet where 
the Emma Waters had been! A brown man with laugh- 
ing blue eyes. Mr. Sinbad. The memory hurt him. 
He thought he could smell the aromatic fragrance of 
camphorwood. A brown man with laughing blue eyes. 
He wanted to be like that. Naked and free and un- 
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afraid of life. He was afraid of it now, for the first 
time. He wished that Mr. Sinbad were there. He was 
so lonely. 

But the ship across the way . . . How could he get 
over? Swim. A silly thought. The water was cold. 
Swimming. That word made him recall something. 
Oh, yes: a book. Someone who had set out to swim 
toward a star, and who swam on and on, beyond the 
star, beyond life. Who wrote it? Conrad? Loti? 
. . . Books. They were the only things that were 
true; and often they lied. That would be a romantic 
way to die, to swim out toward a star. A grandiose 
gesture. Once Miss Harriett had said something about 
a grandiose gesture—long ago when he was a little boy. 
A little boy dreaming of the East. Dreaming of pea- 
cocks and parrots and orchids. Would he ever dream 
of them again? ...A grandiose gesture—to swim 
toward a star. But there were no stars in the sky. 
Anyhow, he didn’t want to die. He wanted to go 
away; and he couldn't. No. His mother. Why had 
not she told him the truth? He knew. She had tried 
to flower a precious plant in his mind, and Carter Grove 
had snapped the stem. God damn him! At last he 
had said it; and he was glad, hysterically glad. 

His mother. A slim, straight woman standing alone 
in the dusk, a figure startlingly regal and intense. He 
seemed to see her that way always, in the dusk. She 
moved with the days, with events, but inevitably she 
resumed that attitude, alone in the dusk. How she 
must have suffered during those long years! A woman 
deserted by the man she loved. What enormous trag- 
edy! Did she hate him? Or did her eyes (those 
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splendid, dark eyes!) follow him through the interven- 
ing dusks and dawns, understanding the impulse that 
had taken him away from her? She was strong, his 
mother. Anguish all those years. And he had not 
known. He wondered if often at night her fingers did 
not steal toward the pillow where once another head 
had lain, and, finding only naked cloth, lie groping at 
the darkness. He understood now the passionate 
warmth of her kisses. And he knew that he could not 
go away, as his father had done, and leave her the 
empty years. 

Night had fallen softly about him. He was glad of 
the darkness, for he felt an intimate kinship with it. 
It seemed to bandage his thoughts. But it could not 
entirely cool them. His father had walked out of the 
house and never returned . . . A restless surge brought 
him to his feet. How still the river, how lonely its 
lights! He felt tracks underfoot, stumbled. Dark 
walls rose up on his right, a monstrous cliff riddled 
with holes. From these openings came the smells of 
grain and creosote and tar. Dimly he saw a foaming 
mug painted on the wall. The Port Royal Café. A 
brown man with laughing blue eyes . . . Where was 
he going? Home? Not yet. He couldn’t. Still the 
tracks beneath his feet, the looming wall. 

Never came back—never came back. His mind was 
bruised and staggered, yet those words kept tramping 
over it, like cruel feet taunting a lame thing. He felt 
as though his father had stolen back from death and 
violated a trust that he had placed in him. Was he 
alive yet, this man who had suddenly walked out of the 
house for apparently no reason? And would they 
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ever meet, father and son? He never wanted to see 
him, never. He had wounded his mother ; and he had 
left him without a father. Father. How foreign that 
word seemed! Someone to answer questions, someone 
to give him money, someone to touch him with fine, 
strong hands . . . to love him . . . He felt cheated, 
pitifully deserted. 

Black buildings and smokestacks. He found himself 
climbing a stair that led to the top of a wall. Ahead 
lay the pallid battlements of the Old Fort, the dark 
rondure of the Gashouse. Crickets were singing some- 
where in the gloom. They recalled to him how he had 
once thought their music was the music of the stars. 
He wished he believed that now. But how silly! One 
couldn’t go through life thinking the sound of crickets 
the song of the stars . . . Never came back... A 
green carpet . . . He was conscious of trees and lav- 
ender arc-lights, harsh odors and a rush of cold wind 
from the river. But they were exterior to his thoughts. 
His mind was a windowless cell, and within was a naked 
prisoner, awaiting death; and he himself was the 
spiritual comforter administering to that doomed il- 
lusion. 

A sudden whiff of frying beefsteak nauseated him. 
Food. How disgusting! Men filled their stomachs 
with dead things, creatures. that crawled on the earth 
and under the sea, and thought themselves still clean! 
The idea horrified him. Dead calves, dead swine, dead 
fowl . . . flesh and entrails and blood... 

Cobblestones underfoot; and on the sidewalks tiny 
verandas like boxes placed before the doors. He rec- 
ognized the street in a hazy way. Yamacraw or “Nig- 
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ger Town.” The ramshackle houses were like piles of 
crates flung together in the gloom. Crates. Crates of 
eggs that could be crushed so easily. As Ethan real- 
ized where he was, he felt a momentary concern. He 
had read of numerous hold-ups happening here. But 
what matter if someone did suddenly thrust a gun at 
him and strip his pockets? He had been robbed of 
something infinitely more precious . . . Never came 
back—never . 

In one of the “nigger” shacks a phonograph was 
playing. “Casey Jones, mounted to the cabin...” 
The boisterous sounds seemed to shake his mind. 
Niggers. Niggers listening to music. He wished that 
he were a nigger, listening to music. The wheezing 
notes of the phonograph followed him down the street. 

Dim pavements that strayed into darkness. Street 
lamps. Obscure verandas. Faces that rolled by like 
coins. The prisoner in his mind was facing gray day- 
light and the scaffold now. There was something 
inquisitorial about that waiting for death. If only 
the trap would fall and that condemned thing jerk 
taut! . . . His mother’s face floated in his thoughts 
like a luminous lamp. What a magnificent lie! But, 
oh, how cruel! Buried. Yes, she had buried him— 
with her white hands. And he had taken with him only 
a violin. Perhaps he was playing on it now, some- 
where. Playing on a violin! 

Ethan became aware of the blurred contours of 
trees. The park. He felt weary suddenly. How long 
had he walked? Hours. Maybe years. Out of his 
boyhood. Time had whirled by like a disk. He saw 
a bench and sat down. There was a pain between his 
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shoulders, a pain in his legs. He flung back his head 
and drew in the chilly air. It seemed to fill his bones 
with life. He must be going home; his mother would 
be waiting. But what would he say to her? Not 
yet; motyetoy -.. 

Tireds.-.°s awiully tiredurs. 

Peacocks and parrots and orchids. And a little boy 
dreaming over the map of the world. Who was this 
person sitting here now—this husk holding the 
crumbling remains of a dead illusion? Only a husk. 
But how silly! Another illusion would come to take 
the place of the slain one, a more mature illusion. The 
manuscript of his boyhood was finished. 

Somewhere a bell struck. Why, it was ten o'clock! 
The muffled ringing clung in his mind, like a souvenir 
of dreams. Clack, clack: footsteps on the pavement. 
Someone coming. A woman walking through the 
gloom. He hada sudden absurd feeling that it was his 
mother looking for him. The woman passed. 

Dited >. awitully tired. 

But he must go to her now. It was ten o'clock, and 
she would be waiting. A slim, straight woman stand- 
ing alone in the dusk. Waiting. Always waiting. 

A dim sickness glided over him as he rose. He 
hurried, for suddenly he was cold. By the time he 
reached his street, saw his house, the sickness had be- 
come an ache that lodged in his throat. He was 
trembling. 

There was a light in the hall. It shone through the 
glass plate of the front door like luminous frost. He 
moved slowly up the steps, fingering the key. 

She was waiting in the hallway, a slim, straight 
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figure in white, with an agony like childbirth in her 
eyes. Her fingers were clasped together, rigid and 
colorless, and Ethan wondered why they didn’t snap. 
He closed the door and stood there looking at her, his 
face as pale as hers and a frozen silence in his eyes. 
An awful chill had come into him. He felt that his 
face had turned to porcelain and might crack at the 
first movement of his jaw. 

The shadow of a smile slipped over his mother’s 
lips, and they quivered. 

“You—you're a little late, aren’t you?” 

The chill seemed to sink in him. He returned her 
smile, and his expression was tragic. 

“lm sorry. | anaes 

His voice was Hes a sharp crack of sound in the 
crystal silence; that awful, glassy silence. His mother 
smiled again, stiff-lipped. Then her tones dimmed 
the stillness, gentle as breath. 

eters. 5 «-lwas afraid’... 

He was, suddenly, unbearably tired, and the chill 
was shaking him. There were tears at the back of his 
eyes, tears crying for release. 

“You were afraid—I wasn’t coming,” he said, 

Her eyes seemed to diffuse in dark moisture, but 
that shadow of a smile still trembled on her lips. 

“T called Carter Grove, and he told me...” 

And then an inarticulate sound broke from Ethan, 
and his face was buried in the cool sweetness of her, 
and he sobbed in the shameless abandon of young 
grief. 


” 


PART TWO 
THE SOUND OF TRUMPETS 


Tue bells in the Library Tower struck the half 
hour. 

Ethan, sitting alone in his room, stirred and felt a 
poignant satisfaction enter into him. He had been 
at Sewanee for three months now, and those bells, 
ringing every quarter of an hour, had become an 
intimate part of his life, music that accompanied the 
‘saraband of days. 

They were, to him, the carillon of youth, showering 
the hours with fluid notes, filling each morning with 
a sense of exquisite freedom, lilting through the day, 
and stealing across the dusk in bronzen melancholy. 
At times they made him sad; made him remember 
Savannah. Muted bells along the river. Bells in the 
churches. Echoes of his boyhood. Days and nights 
marching behind the diaphanous gauze of memory, 
gliding with the copper river that flowed majestically 
through his early life. 

He could see now that it had moved silently behind 
his every thought, that river. With his entrance into 
college, and into a new sphere, a very definite structure 
shadowed it. Gleaming spans and tall trestles. It flung 
itself across his imagination, splendidly real, and each 
day stood out more clearly in his thoughts, like an 
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actual bridge emerging from the haze at daybreak. It 
grew until it towered above his consciousness, a monster 
dream. It was no longer a thing of mists. It was 
the Future. 

Often when he heard the bells in the Library Tower 
he thought, not of Savannah, but of some far, green 
coast. And, if he happened to be in his room, in- 
variably his eyes rose to the sarong that hung on the 
wall. He had brought it with him as one carries a 
precious dream. And he looked at it now as the bells 
chimed out. It made a warm glow of color in the 
somber dusk. His gaze went through it, into the wait- 
ing years, and he saw himself standing below a mighty 
bridge in some remote tropical place. The sound of 
temple bells made the air seem golden. And Eric was 
with him, a sharer in the consummation of this enter- 
prise. 

Eric was his roommate. Ethan, entering the room 
that first afternoon at Sewanee, had come upon him 
sitting in the twilight and experienced a startling 
reminiscent feeling. His mind groped for a moment, 
then he remembered a brown man with laughing blue 
eyes. It was just as though he had stumbled upon Mr. 
Sinbad there in the dimness, a younger Mr. Sinbad, 
and with a certain fineness of features that was the 
expression of quiet blood. Eric Corson had that same 
brown strength, the same blondness, but his eyes were 
gray, and he gave the impression of lean vital muscles 
instead of blunt physical power. And his expression 
was not gay, but often brooding, introspective, as if 
contemplating his heritage of Norse solidarity and not 
entirely pleased with it. Eric, also, was taking a 
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course in engineering. He had no very definite ideas 
about the future, but that first night when the two 
boys lay in darkness, each wondering about the other, 
he agreed with Ethan that bridge-building in the tropics 
sounded appealing. That was characteristic. Eric 
was not easily swayed or led, on the contrary he was 
annoyingly stubborn at times; but his mind was like a 
dusty mirror waiting for someone to clear it. There 
was something very solid about him. Yet he was not 
without imagination. What he lacked was the ex- 
plorative instinct. 

That first week at Sewanee was a complicated design 
in Ethan’s memory, a fabric in which Eric was the 
only clear figure. Splendid Eric to whom he clung, 
mentally, as he was initiated into the newness of college 
life, and who clung to him, unconsciously. They 
plunged into the indefinite terrors of matriculation to- 
gether, sought classrooms they could not find, and, 
through sheer embarrassment, indulged in what was 
known as “skipping periods.” After school hours they 
discussed the incidents of the day, to them pertinent 
and enormous factors in a new existence. They took 
long walks, exploring the village and the straying paths 
that led into green arcana. 

The college was built on a forested crest in the 
Cumberlands, and all about it the verdant swells of 
other mountains and foothills dwindled into the un- 
dulating blue of Tennessee. Sandstone towers and gray 
cupolas rose out of a serene greenness, like the roofs 
of numerous abbeys striving above cloistering woods. 
The main road wandered down from Hoffman Hall, 
past dim St. Luke’s, the Library, Walsh Memorial and 
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the Supply Store, following a shaded curve between 
residences until it reached the village, a sleepy hollow 
in the hills. Twice a day the stillness was hammered 
by a puffing train that climbed up from Cowan, at the 
foot of the mountain, and twice a day mail was given 
out at the Post Office... . 

Ethan liked Sewanee; its cool greenness, its stately 
buildings and splendid silences that spoke only through 
the bells in Breslin Tower. Sewanee was very 
Episcopalian, that is to say, it gave one a definite im- 
pression of aristocracy. Something in its atmosphere 
made Ethan feel exalted, a figure lifted and alone in a 
high tower, a tower of twilight and stillness, looking 
back upon a dim, abandoned past. Savannah seemed 
a husk that he had discarded. Of course, he would 
go back. But he would never be a part of it again. 
Even the river, so pregnant in his boyhood, belonged to 
the past. When he thought of Savannah now, of his 
father, of those hours of exquisite dreaming and in- 
candescent anguish, he felt as if he were looking into 
a wide grave. Dead days; dying emotions. He had 
entered wholly, eagerly into this new phase. 

After classes he and Eric would follow irresolute 
paths through the woods, paths leading to cliffs that 
fell like buttresses defending that lofty mountain-top. 
Such exquisite moods of green! A sudden depth of 
forest, dark with the weird dusk that is reputed to 
hang over the moon, then a subtle heightening of 
illumination and one stood, bewildered, on a rocky 
precipice facing long valleys that flowed between the 
mountains. To Ethan, those valleys were like misty 
ways to glamor, ending inevitably before a massive 
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shape that flung itself across the horizon; the structure 
of arching spans and web-like girders that had come to 
dominate his fancy. 

He was fond of poetry. Eric liked it, too, but only 
when it was read to him, and often they would walk 
out to some quiet spot, with a view of the valleys below, 
and Ethan would read aloud from Swinburne or Keats 
or Shelley. They were his favorites. At times, dizzy 
with the rhythm of the lines and the lyrical mountains, 
he experienced swift stabs of beauty that made his 
mind grasp, forget and grope again, as if pursuing a 
vanishing, half-remembered rainbow. He felt that 
back in his consciousness was something inaccessible 
and alone, and his inability to do more than sense it 
depressed him. 

There were moments when, thrilled by the proud 
scarlet at sunset or the creeping indigo of the valleys, 
he knew an exquisite anguish, and, mistaking sensitive 
youth for genius, believed himself an artist whose 
creative impulse was undeveloped. Suddenly he was 
struck with the mystery of life; the mystery of sleep- 
ing, of waking; the mystery of living, of dying; the 
bewildering simplicity of it all. His gaze became 
quieter, graver, and a bit more incredulous. He was 
puzzled without being confused. 

“Eric,” he said one afternoon as they sat on the 
edge of Morgan’s Steep and he had been reading Swin- 
burne, “death is terrible—that is, when you’re young. 
I want to live, not too long, but long enough to know 
the world, people. And I want to write poetry. I 
want to do something right now, something about 
youth—and death . . . ‘To never see a withered face, 
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but lie with still, white limbs’ . . . Something like 
that.” 

Eric, gazing along the runnel of the valley, turned a 
cloudy look upon him. 

“Did you think of that or did Swinburne?” he 
asked with a slow smile. 

“*To never see a withered face, but lie with still, 
white limbs,’’”’ Ethan repeated, lost in a sonorous 
rhythm. 

“Go on, finish it,” Eric urged. 

Ethan turned to him, and his eyes were troubled. 
“T can’t. That’s just it. I start things and I can’t 
finish them; little things like that. I wonder if I’ll 
keep on that way, even in big things.” He stopped 
abruptly, burdened with a sense of inadequacy. 

“You mean—our bridge?’ Eric queried. 

Ethan felt vaguely uneasy. “Yes, the bridge.” 

The other boy laughed. “Don’t be an idiot! Of 
course, we're going to build it, after we've graduated.” 

Ethan’s gaze was invaded with melancholy tender- 
ness. He looked at Eric for a long while, as if 
measuring him. He was so dependable, Eric. One felt 
positive he would do the things he set for himself to 
accomplish. And he was responsive to Beauty. Often 
he did not recognize it immediately, but when Ethan, 
or anyone else, showed him he smiled that cloudy smile 
and understood. 

“Do you believe in—in queer things?’ Ethan de- 
manded suddenly. ‘I mean about life and death,’’ he 
added. Before Eric could answer he went on. “I 
mean this: you and I are friends, we were from the 
very start. There must be some real reason. Do you 
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suppose—maybe—that you and I—well, lived long ago 
. not the you and I sitting here now but something 
that belongs to us, some part of us? Do you suppose 
that maybe—maybe we rode into the lists together—or 
did something like that? And perhaps you were killed, 
and your blood spattered my armor. Oh, it sounds 
silly, I know—but you understand; don’t you?” 

As Ethan spoke he was oppressed by the awful 
immensity of life, conscious of a troubled future, of 
wars and deaths to come, of dreams to perish. It 
seemed as though he were facing a monstrous jugger- 
naut which no power, no command or sacrifice could 
halt. He had a sudden impulse to seize Eric’s arm and 
cling, content in the mock security of their friendship. 

Eric smiled in that half-dazed way of his. 

“Tt isn’t silly,” he declared. “It might be to some 
people, but—” He groped for words, finished: “But 
—well, it just isn’t to me.” 

Incoherent Eric, and so loyal! Ethan’s inexplicable 
terror was lost in a feeling of tremendous gratitude. 
It moved him to make a confession. 

“Eric,” he said, “you’re a white light.” 

“A white light?” 

“Yes.” Ethan paused, looked utterly serious. “It 
has to do with a—well, a philosophy, my philosophy 
of life.” Eric was silent, looking down into the valley ; 
waiting. Ethan continued. “I think of life as a sort 
of queer carnival, a carnival of colored lights. Each 
one of us is a different ray. Some rays are violet, and 
some are green, and some are yellow; all different colors 
and shades of colors. And we swing about like search- 
lights, moving, hunting, crossing each other. When a 
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purple light touches a green one, well, there’s a ghastly 
glow ; and the same when a red light crosses a yellow 
one. But when a blue light meets a pink one the two 
make a violet color; and when a white light touches a 
blue light they blend and dilute the blue. And so on; 
you know. But now and then—and it isn’t frequent 
—a white light meets another white light, and there 
isn’t any change, only a brighter glow. That’s rare, 
Eric, it doesn’t happen often. And I think you’re a 
white light.” 

Eric laughed, not at Ethan, but because he didn’t 
know what else to do. “What are you?” he asked. 

Ethan smiled (that dim little smile that made you 
feel as if he smelled wild heather). 

“White, I guess. Don’t you think so?” 

. . . The days advanced on a swift wind, and Ethan 
with them. The first frost brought blood to the trees. 
Russet and flame, raw sienna and gold. These hues 
burned through the fall haze like forest fires in an 
enormous drift of smoke. And the gray abbey-like 
buildings of the University stood serene and untouched, 
as if saved miraculously from a conflagration. Early 
dusks sifted over the mountain, leaving drifts of violet 
in the hollows and powdering the peaks with amethyst. 
Sumac was crimson in the forest; at twilight, like 
blood on a purple cloak. To Ethan, there was a sug- 
gestion of royal death in the colors: the mauves, the 
golds and reds were so unmistakably imperial. This 
furious splendor filled him with a strange nostalgia, a 
longing for nothing definite. He painted and drew a 
little, but he was not satisfied with his efforts. Then 
he tried to write. He wrote two stories, and Eric said 
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they were good, but he knew better. Finally he tem- 
porarily satisfied his restlessness by starting a diary. 
This diary was very erratic. It was autobiographical 
and discursive. He had reached the period when 
epigrammatic observations seemed the pinnacle of in- 
tellectual attainment, and through the pages were 
scattered the results of this youthful phase. “Repartee 
is the pseudo-clever talk of people who have no other 
means of gaining prominence.” “People, particularly 
types, are incalculable, and cannot be depended upon to 
run true to form.” “. . . the mind of a shop-girl, ex- 
pressing itself in the language of a higher caste . . .” 
The last was a very personal reference to a girl he 
met at Virginia Barton’s. Virginia was the daughter 
of a professor, and, being herself unattractive physi- 
cally, she saw the advantage of having guests who 
possessed the qualities necessary to draw young men. 
It was in her home that he had met Leila Conover, 
one night when he and Eric were invited to supper. 
Leila was a figure of firelight and dusk, with a hint 
of blue hyacinths in her glance. Through the meal 
she talked very little, and she haunted Ethan with a 
promise of elusive possibilities. Afterward, in the 
library, they talked about books. 
“T just reveled in “Three Weeks,’” she declared. 
“Did you like it?’ And Ethan felt himself go empty. 
Every remark after that seemed pitifully banal. It 
was his first great disillusion in a beautiful girl. And 
so when he returned to his room he wrote: “. . . the 
mind of a shop-girl, expressing itself in the language 
of a higher caste...” And felt very disappointed 
and superior. 
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An incident occurred that gave his imagination a 
violent shock and caused him to write pages in his 
diary. He met a young fellow whom he rather liked, 
Ardsley from Knoxville. Ardsley roomed in St. Luke’s 
and was a “theolog,” that is to say, he was studying 
for the ministry. His skin was silky and colorless, his. 
hair cloudy-dark and ruffled, and Ethan could picture 
him in somber cassock bathed in the fire of stained- 
glass windows. He had disturbing eyes, curiously gray 
and startled. 

Often the two sat on the campus between St. Luke’s 
and Hoffman Hall and discussed religion. One after- 
noon Ethan asked Ardsley why he was a “‘theolog.”’ 
The boy smiled, and there were wintry flurries in his 
eyes. “I’m inquisitive,” he said frankly, “damned in- 
quisitive, and I want to see if, after I’m ordained and 
admitted into the priesthood, Ill be let in on the secrets 
and find out that all ministers know they’re practicing 
empty rites and cabala; or if there’s really any sincerity 
in the church.” Ethan felt a bit appalled, but he said 
nothing. ... 

A month later one of the students heard a sound 
like a muffled cough behind St. Luke’s, and Ardsley was 
found lying in the grass with a bullet through his 
throat... <°. 

For days after the “theolog’s” death Ethan was 
haunted by his startled eyes. When he went to church 
the next Sunday (and a number of Sundays following) 
he seemed to see a shadowy figure in the pulpit. “Is 
this empty ritual?” it asked. “Is it simply pageantry 
to impress an emotional laity?’ And the wraith 
seemed to smile and answer itself. ‘“We know a lot, we 
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of the clergy, yes, we know a lot . . . but we'll never 
tell.” 

A grim inquisition set in upon Ethan’s imagination. 
He tried, figuratively, to tear apart the altar-curtains, 
succeeded only in catching a glimpse behind, and he 
found there the bare walls of a shrine where candles 
burned beside an invisible corpse. The ghost of Ard- 
sley stood over him. “What right have they to inter- 
cede between you and God, these men in dark cloth? 
And who is God? What is God? Ask them! Ask 
them!’ But Ethan did not ask. The inquisition went 
on. It ended with him sitting in the chapel each Sun- 
day, gazing at the dim chancel and the wavering 
candles, and experiencing a bleak dissatisfaction that 
found only esthetic comfort in these gestures. 

And the red fall rusted. In the forest, a dusk like 
powdered amber. Where the flaming sumac had been, 
where once the russet maple and poplar scorched the 
yair, were the ashes, wasted leaves that lay in piles of 
apricot and cinnamon. And now winter had come with 
its flameless days; and Ethan sat alone in his room, 
listening to the familiar sound of bells. 


2 


Christmas passed. Across the campus, foaming 
snow and transparent ice in the rifts; a glimmery sheen 
like the powdered wings of a dragonfly. In the air, a 
cold smell of wet earth. At dusk, from Ethan’s win- 
dow, Sewanee seemed to slink away into soiled silver, 
and beyond the stripped trees lay a bluish immensity 
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that swallowed the Cumberlands. The abbey-like 
buildings were austere, and the sound of the bells, 
melting in through closed windows, diluted the silence 
with ghost-music. On clear nights, the branches out- 
side his window seemed to imprison the moon, and 
the earth lay cold and nacreous, with tiny flickers of 
green and phantom rose stealing over the snow where 
the pitiless moonlight flamed. Scentless winter nights ; 
wind and frozen beauty. 

One evening when several students were in Ethan’s 
room visiting, a new fellow from Palmetto Hall noticed 
the sarong and asked where it came from. “TI got it in 
Java,” Ethan announced calmly; and Eric turned that 
cloudy, dazed look upon him. ‘Gee!’ exclaimed the 
other student. ‘Have you been there?” Whereupon 
Ethan, ignoring Eric’s stare, painted a throbbing 
picture of Java as he knew it from books of travel. 

Afterward, his success as a liar thrilled and alarmed 
him. The memory of the boys’ faces, eager with 
interest, challenged his vanity. But the fact that he 
had deliberately falsified troubled him—slightly. He 
found it disturbing that he did not regret it more. It 
showed him that he had a capacity for violating the 
fringe of ethics without leaving more than a transient 
sediment in his conscience. With stunning suddenness 
he remembered a man who walked out of a house and 
never returned. The thought chilled him. But that 
was absurd: he could never do such a thing. He had 
simply lied, as other boys lied to glorify themselves in 
the eyes of their companions. It seemed a cheap thing 
to do. But that was not why he had done it. He 
had never been to Java, but he wanted to go, and the 
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idea of talking about it familiarly, as if it belonged to 
his past, in some way seemed to satisfy him. The 
next day during the history period he was ridiculed by 
the professor, and as he stood there, face scorching, 
he was sure that this was punishment for what he had 
done the night before. He resolved not to lie again. 
And he did not for a week or more. During that time 
he discovered that unpleasant incidents happened just 
the same, but that he felt better about them. 

The long winter with its numerous diversions did 
not quench the flaming image of the bridge that burned 
in his imagination. He and Eric discussed it often, 
and together they made a draft of it and tacked it on 
the wall beside the sarong. That seemed to make it 
more authentic . . . And then spring came. And the 
bridge became a thing of lilac dusks while young minds, 
drunk with scented air, played truant to ambition. 
Blossoming laurel flushed the mountainside, and the 
valleys were lost in tender green. The soil was moist, 
saturating the air with distilled odors, the smells of 
drenched roots, of growing plants and wet green things. 
In the hollows, hyaline pools where straying students 
bathed ; silver drippings in the gloom that lay between 
cliff and boulder. Spring; and a dangerous sweetness 
in the air. 

One evening Ethan, returning to his room after 
supper, met Eric going out. “Quo vadis?” he asked. 

“Oh, down to the village’’—carelessly. 

“T’ll walk along with you,” he volunteered. “Wanta 
get some of the good green in my lungs.” 

Eric hesitated. His glance was diffuse. “Better 
not,” he advised. 
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Ethan stared at him, suddenly finding something 
furtive in his manner. ‘Why not?” 

“Well, just because.”” Then he added, “I’m going 
on a party.” 

“Oh.” And Ethan felt a faint presagement run 
over him. 

“Little party with Loomis and Hutton,” the other 
explained. “They got some ’shine this afternoon. I 
didn’t ask you because I knew you didn’t care much 
for ’shine.” 

A cold tremor crept up Ethan’s legs. He remem- 
bered, suddenly, a dusky attic and a hand that touched 
his bare skin... 

“Women?” he queried. 

Eric nodded with attempted casualness. “Couple of 
"em brought up from Chattanooga.” 

A terrifying sweetness seemed to dissolve in Ethan, 
leaving dark emptiness in its wake. He had run down 
the garret stairs then. But he wouldn’t run now. He 
was aman. And there was a soft passion in the dusk. 
It seemed to flow into his blood, arousing and frighten- 
ing him. He was intensely curious. But, for some 
reason, he wished that Eric were not involved. 

“Maybe I’d like to horn in,” he said. 

Eric laughed nervously. “You’ve got a lot of nerve.” 

Ethan felt hurt, a bit angry. “Well, go on,” he 
muttered. “See if I give a damn.” 

For a moment they gazed at each other, both with 
smoldering wounds in their hearts. Eric was the first 
to speak. His lips looked incredibly dry, and he 
moistened them. 

“If you've got to go in for dirt, then for God’s sake 
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don’t let me see you! And don’t watch me, either !’ 
With that he hurried down the hall. 


3 


Commencement approached the campus like a wind 
bent on some desperate errand. Young men who had 
not studied throughout the year could be seen carrying 
great piles of books and haunting the study halls and 
the library. But far more important than examinations 
was the Commencement Cotillion. For this occasion 
the students invited girls from Nashville and other 
near-by towns, or from the young ladies’ seminary at 
Monteagle. Ethan found himself involved. He met 
Virginia Barton in the Supply Store a week before 
the dance, and she told him that Leila Conover was 
coming up for a visit and had no “date.” Before he 
could think of an excuse he was pledged. Afterward, 
he was annoyed that he had allowed himself to be 
snared so easily, but he comforted himself with the 
assurance that undoubtedly she was a good dancer; 
and one didn’t go to cotillions to talk. Eric was taking 
Virginia. Strangely, he never went with girls who 
were very pretty. 

The night of the cotillion darkened out of a clear 
dusk. Ethan, wearing full dress for the first time, sur- 
veyed himself in the mirror and was pleased with the 
effect. The dark cloth gave his face a singular pallor 
from which his eyes looked out poised and grave. 
The scar over his right eye had become a ghost now, 
but it still had the effect of a curious lift of one eye- 
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brow and introduced a certain wistful incredulity into 
his expression. There was a vague suggestion of un- 
certainty about him in evening clothes. Eric, on the 
other hand, looked very blond and definite, his tanned 
cheeks flushed a trifle as he bent over to lace his 
shoes<s".. 

They had hired a carriage, which was unnecessary 
as Virginia Barton lived only a short distance from 
Forensic, the hall where the dance was to be, but it 
seemed to give the proper air to the occasion. The 
girls met them at the door, wrapped in shimmery 
cloaks and misty tulle, and carrying their slippers in 
Saratoga bags. In the uncertain light (for the living- 
room was dim) Ethan saw Leila Conover’s face swim- 
ming in a foggy scarf, and there was a hint of lyrical 
contours, of poignant eyes beneath the veil that startled 
him. 

They did not go directly to Forensic, but rode 
through the warm darkness for a while, Ethan gather- 
ing a strange physical contentment from the subtle 
perfume of the girl beside him. “I just reveled in 
‘Three Weeks.’” That hovered at the back of his 
mind, and he resented it. Leila talked very little, and 
there was an unexpected mystery about her silences 
that was made more challenging by those few words 
uttered in a voice vibrantly sweet. Ethan had not 
remembered that voice. Yet it seemed, now, a voice 
to remember. 

When they reached the hall, the girls disappeared 
into the cloak-room while the two boys waited on the 
veranda. Inside, in the tawny glow, Ethan was acutely 
conscious of Leila Conover. She wore a gown of soft 
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yellow, and it clung about her like milky fire. Her 
shoulders rose from the cloth with a burn of appalling 
whiteness. 

“You’ve changed,” he said as she settled into his 
arms and they swung into the lifting rhythm of the 
music. 

She was not as tall as he, and her face, raised to 
him, seemed sculptured out of flushed ivory. At her 
sudden smile the pupils of her eyes were lost in vapor- 
ish blue. 

“How?” she inquired; and her breath was faintly 
warm and sweet on his lips. 

“T think you’ve grown up,” he ventured. ‘When I 
saw you before, you were a little girl reading Elinor 
Glyn.” He laughed in an uncertain manner. Leila 
laughed, too; a quick laugh that seemed to slip from 
her lips and dissolve. She did not reply. And that 
vaguely troubled Ethan. 

The strains of the waltz seemed to glide over his 
consciousness and recede, like waves on a beach, leaving 
an echo of voices, dim as muffled sea-roar, and carrying 
on its shifting tide a pale foam of faces. Ethan, watch- 
ing the dancers, thought of the mountainside in the 
spring. Flowers in the wind, trembling close together, 
moist petals brushing like lips, and faces upturned with 
gentle ardor ... He found his shoulder pressed 
thrillingly close to Leila’s. 

“Let’s go outside, shall we?” she asked suddenly. 

They went out on the veranda. Other couples were 
there, poignant ghosts in the gloom, but they found 
the rear deserted. The moon was in the sky; a bit of 
down blown before capricious darkness. 
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“My, how warm!” murmured Leila, leaning against 
a post and fanning herself with her scarf. 

A languorous breeze stole along the veranda, and the 
surrounding uneven ground seemed lost in a haunting 
ghost-flame. Ethan’s gaze dwelt dreamily upon Leila’s 
face. A soft tenderness of light lay over it. 

“You look lovely,” he said gently, feeling a flame 
dart into his throat. 

Leila laughed. ‘Do you think so?” 

“Ivory and flame,” he continued, aware of a dim 
poetical urge. “Like some rose-pale queen of Samar- 
kand. Samarkand. Don’t you think that’s a lovely 
word ?” 

“Samarkand,” she repeated, that vibrant softness in 
her voice. “Yes. What is it? A place?” 

Ethan was disappointed—for a moment. 

“It’s in Persia,’ he said, “and its main city is 
Bokhara. You know, where the beautiful rugs are 
made. Bokhara. Rugs. And camels. Can’t you see 
them crossing the desert, with lean shadows under 
their feet?” He felt himself inspired, caught in a 
shivering fountain of words and soaring dangerously. 
“Blue minarets and funny, crooked streets. Bazaars 
sweet with perfume and spices. Samarkand. Pea- 
cocks and alabaster.” 

He saw Leila’s eyes upon him. She said: “T love 
to hear you talk.” 

A sweet melancholy filled him. “And I could talk 
always—if you listened.” Her face swam in a sudden 
mist that flowed before his eyes. He thought of the 
mountainside in the spring. “Words,” he murmured, 
his gaze upon her face. ‘Words. Such magical 
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things. Samarkand. Cambodia. Angkor. Words. 
They make me drunk at times, swimming over me like 
—like a flood of water-lilies. Ambient. Splendorous. 
Incarnadine. Myriad. Lord Jim. Le Mariage de Loti 
... They make me want to write poetry. Words. 
Words about life and death. ‘To never see a withered 
face, but lie with still, white limbs.’ Something like 
that.”’ Suddenly he knew a creeping shiver. “Death, 
Why, how impossible! This moonlight—you and I— 
nothing.” Unconsciously their hands came together, 
and he felt her trembling. ‘And we’re so young, you 
and I and the moonlight. So young,” he crooned, “so 
young.” 

They swayed together like slender saplings before 
the wind. He was aware of her waiting lips, but he 
did not take them, for his ecstasy was too esthetic to 
become consummate in flesh. Her nearness, the fra- 
grant warmth of her body, cast a glow over his rapture; 
and her acquiescent lips added ardor to the mood, a 
gift made more splendid by denial. But he embraced 
her with a look as eager as the guileless, trembling kiss 
of young passion. 

“And it’s fine to be young,” he went on, “to know 
that you have time to do all the things that you’ve 
dreamed of.” 

She drew away from him slowly, and there was 
something like rebuke in the tilt of her chin as she 
gazed into the moonlight. He kept her hand. She 
was not trembling now. 

“T want to build bridges, I want to travel,’ he de- 
clared, still hypnotized by his mood. “Oh, I want to 
do a thousand things! And the future’s all so bewilder- 
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ing, so—so diffuse.” He was pitifully sincere, grop- 
ing for words, for phrases to express his emotion. 

Leila looked at him, her eyes dark interrogations. 

“You're so strange—aren’t you?” she asked with a 
quick little laugh. 

“Am I?” It rather pleased him to be told he was 
different. “Do you think so? Do you really think 
I’m strange?” 

A pause. “Well, you’re not like anyone I’ve ever 
known,” she said. 

“Ts that against me?” 

She laughed. He wished she would answer with 
words instead of a laugh; he was so serious. 

“Do you like to travel?’ he demanded suddenly, 
trying to make his tone light. 

“Travel!” she echoed, and sighed. “I’ve lived in 
Nashville all my life, and I suppose I’ll continue there. 
Travel! Europe! London! Paris! All those gay 
places with music and women in beautiful gowns!” 

Ethan’s imagination was throbbing with a picture 
of Angkor. If she could have seen his eyes she would 
have found an expression that leaped far beyond her. 

“T’m going adventuring when I’m through school,” 
he announced. “I’m going to Asia, to French Indo- 
China. I want to go through the jungle to Angkor 
—it’s a dead city, you know; I’ve read all about it. 
You go first to a place called Saigon, and then you take 
a river-steamer up the Mekong to a great lake and over 
a submerged forest to a little village called Siem- 
reap. From there you go on by elephant.” 

“My!” exclaimed Leila. ‘Think of the snakes and 
tigers!” 
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“Ves, but think of the adventure . . . And the first 
thing you see as you approach Angkor is the tallest of 
the conical towers of the temple; then the other towers 
and the causeway; it’s called the Causeway of the 
Giants. This temple is huge, monstrous! It has two 
hundred doors and five hundred windows, and all over 
the walls, carved on the stone, is the history of the 
Khmers, the people who built Angkor. Oh, it’s tre- 
mendous !”’ 

As he talked the breeze seemed to savor of unseen 
tropical coasts. Leila was looking at him, eyes in- 
visible, and he wondered if she caught the magic of 
his picture. 

“Tremendous!” he reiterated. ‘“‘And behind the 
great temple is Angkor Thom, the ancient city—three 
square miles of ruined palaces, buried in the jungle, 
just covered with vines and orchids. Wouldn’t you 
like to go there?” 

That swift, shadowy laugh from Leila. ‘And never 
see Nashville again!” 

Ethan experienced a perilous rush within himself. 
“Why not come along?” he said, trying to speak 
casually. “Why not?” 

Leila laughed again, nervously. “Be careful or I'll 
take you up on that!’ she bantered. There was a 
moment of taut silence, then she exclaimed: ‘“‘Let’s 
go in; they’re playing “The Merry Widow Waltz’.” 

Early in the morning when Ethan stumbled into 
bed, utterly tired, he lay awake for a few minutes, 
drowsily remembering a perfume that reminded him 
of old laces that have lain with dead hyacinth petals. 
“God, she’s sweet!”” he murmured. “So sweet!” 
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4 


When Ethan went home in June he thought that 
Savannah had changed. Josie had matured rapidly, 
and he heard that she was engaged to a man from 
Augusta. Now that Leila occupied his mind, Josie’s 
passing seemed like an evanescent dart of phosphorus. 
Perhaps, he reflected, Savannah hadn’t changed. But 
what was responsible for this metamorphosis within 
himself? Was it simply natural growth? Or was 
this change, this dissatisfaction, the result of Leila’s 
permanent image in his thoughts? 

He had not seen her since the day after the cotillion, 
at the train, but she had remained sculptured in his 
mind. Leila, who had disappointed him bitterly at 
first . . . She was very real to him, even after months. 
White hands hovering in the dusk of his fancy. Lips 
waiting like severed rose-petals. Lips that he might 
have had; that seemed curiously persistent because he 
had not taken them. White hands and severed petals. 
They intruded upon his plans for the future, but un- 
consciously he adjusted his dreams to allow the en- 
croachment. Gradually Leila became a part of them, 
the inspiration to lift girders of iron and spans of 
steel. Eric receded, or, rather, became a minor helper 
in his scaling fancies. 

It was inevitable that Ethan should transform the 
girl into an image of his own modeling, and one to 
which he gave thoughts and words. She sat on a white 
marble throne with a peacock at her side and her feet 
touching a snow-leopard’s pelt; and his thoughts were 
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acolytes to swing the burning censers of an imaginary 
passion. 

Several weeks after he returned to Savannah he 
wrote to her. He waited until then because of a 
strange reluctance, almost a fear. The following days 
were vessels for his expectancy. Finally her reply 
came . . . He found her letter hauntingly inadequate. 
It puzzled and annoyed him. One sentence made his 
sense of rhythm itch as if stung by a nettle. He re- 
sented his critical attitude but he could not discard it. 
Two weeks passed before he wrote to her again. 

He was disturbed by the fatigued look that he ob- 
served in his mother’s eyes. When he left her at 
Christmas time she had been the same strangely re- 
poseful girl that she had always seemed, and now he 
returned to discover a sifting of gray in her dark hair, 
a tired smile on her lips. It was as though a sudden 
frost had touched a tender plant. He had a black 
premonition that she was slipping away from him. 
The very thought seemed to maim him. He had never 
known such a crippling emotion. It dazed him. Of a 
sudden life was incredibly brutal. Love, friendship: 
prisoners of chance that life placed back to the wall 
and riddled, or dissolved like powder in a dark chemical. 
He tried to fathom the irony of birth that leads to 
decay, and his mind plunged through terrifying dark- 
ness. He had never felt physical death so acutely. It 
filled him with a breathless desire to accomplish things 
quickly. And after that when he kissed his mother 
there was a sudden fierce cling in his lips. 

For her sake he endured a gray humiliation. One 
morning he met Carter Grove in the street, and the 
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older man greeted him with that benignant smile. His 
manner suggested that he remembered Ethan’s shame- 
ful outburst, but, being a Christian gentleman, he was 
willing to overlook it. 

“Well, you’ve grown considerably, Ethan,” he said; 
and another voice, below the level of audible tones, 
seemed to add: “And because of that I’m going to 
forgive you for what you did when you were a boy.” 
“I suppose you intend to work this summer,’ he an- 
nounced inquisitively. “Have you got a position yet?” 

Ethan hadn’t ; and he had been trying for two weeks. 
He tasted bitterness as he replied. 

“Well, maybe I can help you,” said the banker. 
“Come in to see me tomorrow and we’ll figure 
out something.” Ethan went—with clots of blood in 
his throat. The following Monday he started to. 
work... 

Summer, and days that turned the world into drowsy 
vapor. Through the months of July and August 
Savannah seemed caught in white incandescence. The 
terrific heat burned the impurity of hatred out of 
Ethan; hatred of the bank and hatred of Carter Grove. 
People, with the exception of his mother and Miss 
Harriett, became as indistinct as the heat waves that 
swam before his eyes at noon. He unconsciously 
slipped into a mental aloofness that placed him on 
guarded heights above the world. There was one dis- 
turbing sharer in this imaginary segregation, a capri- 
cious figure that came and went like a dancing wind. 
Having surmounted Leila’s inadequate letters, Ethan 
gave her the devotion of his thoughts and ideas. 

Miss Harriett helped him to span the summer. Fre- 
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quently, after work, he would drop in to see her, and 
they would have iced tea and cake in her little garden 
where the green magnolias were so heavy. Miss 
Harriett seemed never to age. She was publishing a 
new book in the fall, and he read some of the proofs. 
The long “galleys,” as they were called, the smell of 
type and paper, stirred him with a desire to write. 
Plots simmered in his mind, turning up a froth of 
words, but when he tried to put them down they 
eluded him, or, written in cold ink, looked absurdly 
puerile. 

At such times there rushed over him a sense of 
maddening inadequacy. He was acutely sensitive to 
beauty, and scents, sounds and colors blended into 
glowing tapestries in his imagination, only to fray and 
pull apart when he tried to make them real. He felt 
that within the inscrutable twilight of himself was 
a continent, unexplored. In moments of sharpest 
mental isolation he sensed it with a painful intuitive- 
ness that sent a thrust of flame along the edges of his 
nerves. His thoughts cruised a dim sea of poetry. 
Rhythmical lines came to him, unfinished cabalistic 
hints, like dark purple scents blown from an occult 
censer. 

Filled with a savage nostalgia of the soul, he wrote 
in his diary each night; hot, quivering words springing 
from his thwarted power of expression. He might 
never write books, he told himself, but he would build 
bridges, he would build bridges! God! to create! 
The desire shook him like a panther. To shape some- 
thing with his hands and brain! To see a thing of 
shining steel rise from the lines of a blueprint, span 
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by span, girder by girder, until it hung above the green 
grip of the jungle, the finished web of his dreams! 
That vision brought an excruciating surge like the 
sound of clarions. He saw a future of arching rain- 
bows and insolent bridges, of adventure and accomplish- 
ment. 

Summer ended with a tapering sigh. 


5 


As Ethan stepped off the train at Sewanee a shadow 
of ecstasy stole into him. The cool mountain air, 
swimming in a prodigious vault of sky, was a cistern 
of loveliness from which he drank thirstily. His brain 
rocked with anticipation as he rode up the hill toward 
the University. The village, so dim and still . . . the 
7nn ... and there was Carlton; and Broome, too; 
fellows from Palmetto. Cries of greeting devoured 
in the rattle of wheels . . . The Supply Store; more 
familiar faces . . . the Chapel... And such fresh 
depths of green! Cooling the thoughts as water cools 
the throat-. 4. St. ‘Luke's, and then’ Hoffman... 
Hoffman! Good God! to be back again! ... And 
then he saw Eric in the doorway, and a sound like 
trumpets seemed to thrill his brain . . . Eric, Eric, 
12) 

Thus began the foaming hours of his second year 
at college. Again he saw the russet fall descend upon 
the mountains. The hazy air was filled with a sorrow- 
ful sweetness, the breath of dying leaves, and the 
violent color was melancholy in its awful splendor. 
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Ethan wrote a story and sent it off. Of course it 
came back. But his desire to create burned with almost 
savage insistence. Immediately he and Eric set about 
to make a model of the bridge, and when it was 
finished they placed it on a shelf below the gay sarong. 
It had the effect of making their ambition a more 
definite thing. 

When Ethan walked through the forests with Eric, 
as he did often, something faintly sweet and stinging, 
like woodsmoke, seemed to mount through his brain. 
The excess of color in trees and skies excited him with 
a more turbulent sense of poetry. His fancy swarmed 
with iridescent lines that darted and vanished like 
goldfish. Warm golden words. Unfinished aureate 
fragments. But the fact that they were incomplete, 
faulty, did not discourage him as in the past. He had 
come to realize that they were nascent sparks, that only 
time and a deeper sympathy, an understanding of 
anguish and ecstasy, could blow them into flame. He 
was thrilled by these glimpses into the unkindled furnace 
of himself. 

Leila had become a vaporish light, exquisitely un- 
real. She still sat on the marble throne with the 
peacock at her side. But that was a fantasy; and, 
suddenly, life had become very real. Their letters were 
irregular. He had not heard from her in two months. 
. . . Cool crystal days, those; and his mind washed 
clear as if by spring-water. 

At Christmas time Savannah, drenched in rain, 
looked as though a pot of gray paint had been spilled 
on it. The river was cold, a pitted clay-color. His 
mother, hovering in the firelight, seemed incredibly 
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unreal, and he found himself reaching out to make 
sure of her being. She was tired, he told himself, 
and he must hurry and finish his course. He would 
make her happy then. The grayness would fade from 
under her eyes, and that splendid dark look would 
return. His mother . . . how magnificent she was; 
and how weary ... He saw Miss Harriett almost 
every day. A shadow of age lay on her face, and it 
startled him. Her book was not selling very well. 

When he went back to Sewanee it lay in a dazzling 
pallor. What monstrous drifts of snow were driven 
over the mountain! To Ethan, looking out of his 
window each day, the world seemed to ache with a 
sharp white agony. One morning, as he awakened, he 
glanced toward the window and saw only an opaque 
gray light. A sudden inexplicable terror brought him 
upright in bed. Then he understood that it was only 
frost on the pane, and his involuntary laugh awakened 
Eric. 


6 


The latter part of March he had a letter from Leila 
saying that she would spend the month of April with 
Virginia Barton. 

He met her at Cowan, at the foot of the mountain, 
and as she stepped upon the station platform he felt a 
shadow of flame in his throat. She wore a large dark 
hat with poppies on it, and her face, beneath the 
drooping brim, had a classic loveliness. Her hand 
remained in his for only an instant, and she laughed 
nervously and that vaporish blue filmed her gaze. 
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Almost a year had passed since he had seen her, and a 
rich maturity had rounded her throat, had shaped her 
features into a more definite mold. Her poise was 
better, too. 

He studied her profile against the shifting moun- 
tains as the train climbed the grade, and wondered 
when he had seen such ivory perfection. 

He could see her very clearly upon the marble 
throne now, and behind her was insolent purple which 
seemed to limn her body, to intensify its pallor until 
it became a white flame. The peacock flung wide its 
tail, shook in sudden iridescence; while cool water 
splashed a blue basin; and through an archway came a 
tall, sunburnt man wearing the robes of an Eastern 
prince; heavy brocades of mauve and scarlet that 
dragged from his muscular shoulders and rippling 
thighs. There was the clash of bronzen ornaments as 
he crossed the hall, mingled with the silver fume of the 
fountain and the tremulous sighs of the woman. And 
then her white body lay whiter against his burnished 
skin, and her hair fell like a memory of fire upon his 
shoulders, and they clung in a radiant swoon while the 
water splashed the basin and the peacock trembled in 
blue-green iridescence .. . 

That voluptuous vision thrilled and shamed him. It 
made his temples hot, and a weakness flooded his limbs. 
He was startled that her nearness had conjured such a 
fantasy. Dimly he sensed a desire to place his cheek 
against her flawless skin; he could imagine her look 
of surprise if he yielded. Leila fulfilled his conception 
of the exquisite, and his gratification was physical 
without being sensual. His rapturous visions of her 
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and himself, caught in a shuddering embrace, were 
kindled by his eagerness to sublimate the ideal in 
esthetic reality, a desire not entirely sexless yet far 
from carnal. He was the lover of his own imagination, 
clean-visioned, hesitant before the door of consumma- 
tion. 

He saw her every day during the following week. 
He found that each time after he left her she became 
clearer, illuminating his thoughts like a spout of flame. 
A yearning to see her set in upon him immediately, 
and the anticipation burned more fiercely than her actual 
presence. 

The Leila of reality said little annoying things, 
nettled remarks about other girls and trifling ob- 
servations that only the fact that she pronounced 
them saved from grotesque banality. But the Leila 
of his fancy was a white creature of water-reeds and 
moon-mists, a frail queen who ruled in the midst of 
purple and peacocks, and who spoke not in words. He 
tried to reconcile one to the other, and the result was 
confusing. They were separate personalities that 
habited the same body. One seemed incomplete without 
the other. The imaginary Leila atoned for the obvious 
talk of the real one, and the flesh and blood Leila made 
the dream-woman seem actual. It never occurred to 
him that they were rivals, and that some day one might 
rise up and slay the other. 

When he was with her, that is, the real girl, he had 
a feeling of utter ease, of stilled ambition. It fright- 
ened him a little. She seemed an anodyne that dis- 
missed the world. It was as though she had drawn an 
enchanted circle about him. Days swift and gay as 
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swallows; nights mysterious as moths. The magic 
geometry of the stars. Dances. The foam of words. 
Walks through the forest. Silken cords of an exqui- 
site thralldom . . . He was surprisingly unaware of 
Eric except as someone to listen to his talk of Leila; 
and Eric gave him the reluctant attention of a friend 
who knows his precincts are being encroached upon, 
legitimately but no less obtrusively. 

Spring was oozing from the earth in bright green, 
and the breath of stretching roots and awakening plants 
scented the air. Often, in the late afternoon, Ethan 
and Leila would walk out to Morgan’s Steep, a point 
overlooking a valley that lay like an enormous lake 
enclosed in dwindling mountains. One afternoon as 
they sat there on the rocks, two infinitesimal beings 
in mammoth space, Ethan felt a yearning for the girl 
that seemed to draw all the feeling of his body into one 
violent pain. 

Below the breathless fall of the precipice, the earth 
was lost in a deep green reverie, the farthest peaks 
rising into exalted moods of blue. In the west a 
flood of madder flushed the sky and dipped the moun- 
tain-crests in rose-blood; and in the glimmering dusk 
floated a faint pinkish tinge. 

His emotion plunged him into a new dimension of 
fancy. The mountains of Tennessee became the heights 
of the Himalayas, and beyond the distant azure lay a 
strange country whose mystery he faced and challenged 
with an alabaster queen. He was again the burnished 
barbarian in robes of mauve and scarlet; and the 
flashing leaves in the valley were spear points shining 
in the gloom where the hosts of High Himalaya awaited 
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his command. He heard music like trumpets in his 
brain; the blare of conchs and the thunder of drums; 
and the smell of laurel that stole up from the mountain- 
side was a ghost of incense blown from some dim 
temple. 

“Leila,” he began with a shadow of huskiness, turn- 
ing his dream-gray eyes upon her, “just suppose these 
were the mountains of India, and down there—there 
where it’s so purple—there was a pass leading into 
Tibet. And suppose there were armies down there, 
too—look; can’t you see their armor in the sheen of 
the leaves, their spears and swords? Dark bronze men 
ready to slay and conquer. And suppose’’—his voice 
trembled—“‘suppose I were the King of Angkor, lead- 
ing those hosts . . .” 

His gaze was lost in space now, following the plunge 
and rise of the mountains, and again he heard the 
trumpets and the drums, the rumble of war-chariots 
and the crashing tread of elephants marching at the 
head of serried ranks . . . He turned back to Leila, 
eyes still smoky, again enduring that exquisite agony 
in his breast. Her face was half averted, her eyes 
upon a lizard that lay on the rock like a creature of 
bronze. 

“India, Tibet!’ he said, lifted on his emotion toward 
the heights where he had placed her, that dazzling 
creature of water-reeds and moon-mists. ‘What lovely 
names! What lovely places! The sound of them 
makes me smell musk and sandalwood, and hear bar- 
baric music! Oh, to go there! To sit at a table on 
a veranda in the tropics, and listen to the wind in the 
palms, the moaning of the surf! To see the parrots 
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and other colored birds! To see the natives passing 
in the dusk, the women with anklets, and jewels in their 
nostrils! Oh, how splendid! And it’s possible to 
do all that, Leila, it’s possible! And, Leila... 
Letlae eae 

His words died in a swift ecstasy that caught him 
like a dragonfly in a flame. 

He leaned towards her, lips trembling; and she, 
startled by the sudden green undulation of the lizard, 
clutched his arm. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed. “I hate them! Do they 
have lizards in India?” 

A cold sickness came over him. He felt as though 
someone had struck him on the lips and the pain ebbed 
down into his heart. The great armies vanished like 
dust before his eyes, the trumpets and drums were 
hushed, and night was creeping across the deserted 
floor of the valley. Suddenly he felt cold. He shiv- 
ered. He wanted sympathy in the dank isolation that 
swooped down upon him. Creature of water-reeds 
and moon-mists! Purple and peacocks and incense! 
The alabaster queen lay wounded in his mind. But 
the being of flesh and blood was beside him, and the 
fragrance of her was like a bruised essence in his nos- 
trils, and he longed for the feel of her body to warm 
the chill that her tongue had brought. 

“Oh, Leila!” he whispered. “Leila! Leila!’ 

With a wrench of agony he abandoned the white 
form in his imagination, and his cheek lay against 
another cheek, and his lips moved upon other lips which 
gave him a glorious anguish that no shadow-woman 
could ever give. 
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For the next few days Ethan inhabited a vague bor- 
derland between reality and dreams. He saw actual 
events as though looking through a glass into an aqua- 
rium: the same luminous dusk surrounding people, the 
vanishing bubbles of their words, and a queer impres- 
sion of flashing scales and rippling bodies as they 
moved silently in and out of his ken. 

He had not seen Leila since that afternoon at Mor- 
gan’s Steep; he had avoided her. The consolation of 
that embrace was brief. In its wake came a savage 
emptiness that craved the reassuring touch of her skin. 
His body seemed to cry out for her; for the faint 
fragrance of her hair, for the feel of her lips and her 
arms holding him close. Behind this craving was a 
sharper yearning for the girl he had created, a yearn- 
ing that, ungratified, left only the comfort of desire 
for. physical contact. And he steadfastly denied him- 
self that. It seemed indecent to turn to one so quickly 
after the death of the other; indeed, the memory of 
those kisses on the cliff was a constant shame to him. 
He found himself standing bowed before a bier where 
an alabaster queen lay, her skin whiter against the black 
cloth than when she lay against her barbarian lover. 

He tried to analyze his feeling, and he knew only 
that Leila had destroyed an ideal. And how small the 
incident that wrecked the image! How absurdly small! 
A few words. But it was not the words themselves, he 
realized. It was what they portended. In a flash, 
like the click of a camera, he had seen that she was 
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unable to reach his plane of imagination. Yet, even 
in the face of that, he desired her. 

It now became a question of the importance of values. 
How enduring would his love be under the continual 
irritation of her limited imagination? With youthful 
arrogance he wondered if he could not open new vistas, 
resurrect in her the gossamer creature of his fancy. 
He pictured her in exotic settings. Against flushed 
sails at sunset. In the moonlit ruins of a dead city. 
Moving through the green haze of the jungle. Surely 
she would respond to all that! 

As he conjectured upon the future a faint warmth 
seemed to creep into the dead body in his brain, and 
his leaping imagination carried him ahead, to the first 
stirring of that corpse, the beat of the eyelids and the 
gradual awakening; until, rising from the bier, she 
stood in all her pallid loveliness, resurrected, awaiting 
her bronzed lover . . . But back of his hopes was a 
dank fear. That fear was one of the reasons why he 
avoided Leila. He was afraid of her, not yet willing 
to surrender, to content himself with the world after 
the exalted ecstasy of a dream. 

That evening after the incident at Morgan’s Steep 
he returned to his room to find it thick with gloom, 
and empty. And he wanted the sight of his friend. 
Wanted the touch of his friend. Blond, brown friend 
sitting in the room. Or lying beside him in darkness. 
And they could have smoked and talked, talked about 
anything, only talked. But he was not there. Nor 
did he come in during the evening. After crawling 
hours Ethan went to bed feeling that Eric had failed 
him at a time when he needed him most. When he 
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awakened in the morning Eric was sprawled across his 
bed, half dressed. He called him but made no mention 
of his absence the night before nor of Leila. 

Ethan did not study nor was he attentive in classes; 
and after school hours he wandered about the campus 
and took long walks alone. Always he was aware of 
Leila, feeling that at every turn he would meet her, 
and vaguely chilled at the thought. Twice he saw her 
in the Supply Store; hurried out before she espied him. 
For the first time since he had come to college he neg- 
lected writing home. He received a letter from his 
mother, cheerful as usual, but with dim writing of 
melancholy between the lines. She had a slight cold in 
her chest; the boarders were falling off as summer 
approached; Miss Harriett was working on a new 
book; Josie was to be married in June. He tried to 
answer it, but his thoughts refused to be stationary 
long enough to be transposed to paper. How he wished 
his mother were there to explain and simplify his 
troubles! 

One afternoon at dusk he entered his room to find 
Eric bending over an open trunk. It gave him a preg- 
nant uneasiness, almost a shock. Suppose Eric should 
go away and leave him the emptiness of that room, an 
emptiness that had become ghastly in the last few days! 
Eric looked up as he entered. 

“Hello!” he said carelessly; and Ethan observed, 
with sudden tremendous apprehension, that he had been 
packing. But he made no comment and slouched in a 
chair, aware of a stealthy, anticipatory dread that 
glided over him. Eric flung himself upon the bed, 
lighting a cigarette and grinning in a self-conscious 
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manner. The atmosphere was oppressive as summer 
heat. ‘‘Well,” began Eric, “I’m shipped.” 

Ethan stared at him, and Eric’s smile was like the 
fixed expression on a mask. 

“Shipped?” he repeated, dazed. “What for?” 

Eric sat up, swinging his feet to the floor and looking 
out of the window with clouded eyes. He exhaled a 
film of smoke before he answered. 

“Oh, you can guess. You remember the other night 
when I wasn’t in until late? Well, we had a party. 
Funny thing, it wasn’t very wild, but . . . somehow 
... it got to the Vice-Chancellor with our names.” 
He turned to Ethan and shrugged. “That’s all.” 

Ethan did not speak. He could think of nothing 
adequate to say. A sudden hopelessness seized him. 
An empty room. God! how he hated empty rooms! 
Eric expelled; Eric gone. Incredible! There must 
be some solution, some means of reinstating him. He 
groped for optimistic words. 

“Well?” prompted the other. ‘What’s the verdict? 
Don’t sit there like a log!’ He paused, then, swept 
by a desperate earnestness—perhaps something of the 
same despair that had stricken Ethan—he burst out: 
“T swear to God it was the first time since Christmas! 
And it wasn’t so bad. But—oh, damn it all! There’s 
no use belly-aching now. It’s done and I’m fired. I 
suppose I’d have gone even . . .” 

Ethan stirred. “Even if what?” 

Eric returned his gaze to the window. ‘Well, I 
haven’t seen much of you lately, and we used to run 
together all the time. I guess you’ve been too busy 
with Leila.” 
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Ethan smiled, a bit sadly. “Eric,” he said. That 
was all. 

The other boy’s eyes swerved back to him; and there 
was something crippled in them, a glimpse of ruin. 
“Oh, don’t misunderstand me, I’m not blaming it on 
that! I’m—vwell, I’m just sorry, that’s all.” 

“Sorry,’ Ethan echoed. There swam out of the 
recesses of his memory a phrase that he had fashioned 
once: friendship . . . a prisoner of chance that life 
placed back to the wall and riddled. . . “Is it final?” 
he queried, trying to be hopeful. “They’re not just 
trying to throw a scare into you?” 

Eric laughed. “It’s so definite that I’m instructed 
to take the morning train.”’ He dropped his gaze and 
stared at the floor for a moment. When he lifted it 
the cloudy look was gone, driven out, Ethan thought, 
by a blue moisture. “Hell!” said Eric. 

Ethan lighted a cigarette, and the two sat there in 
freighted silence. Blue dusk had entered into the 
room; had entered into them, too; and a pale diffusion 
of light, sifting through the window, lay on the floor 
like some spilled and evaporating essence. Ethan’s 
gaze strayed through the drifting smoke to the model 
of the bridge, and it seemed immeasurably distant, as 
uncertain as the future had suddenly become. 

“Funny,” he murmured, “funny how we plan things, 
and then. . .” 

Eric followed his gaze. “But this isn’t the end,” 
he said. 

“No,” Ethan agreed. But he knew it was. Time, 
the intolerant and changing years: they made an abyss 
which no bridge could cross, not even a bridge built of 
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the fine timber of friendship. There was an authentic 
finality about this passing that Ethan could not dismiss. 
And with Eric went the bridge, their bridge, leaving 
only . . . vague aspirations... Leila... 

“No, Eric,” he corrected, “it’s the end. You'll go 
off, and I’ll stay here and—well, I don’t want it to be, 
you don’t want it to be, but it’s the end—finished. 
God! it’s funny!” 

As his look lingered on the model of the bridge, he 
felt himself the principal in a solemn investiture, and a 
dramatic surge brought him to his feet as, silently, he 
accepted the responsibility of his sacred office. With 
youthful eyes he saw his duty; and he felt sorry for 
Eric and for himself. The other did not guess his pur- 
pose until he had lifted the model from the shelf, even 
then he did not speak or move, but watched with a 
surprised stare as Ethan crashed the wooden structure 
to the floor. Then: “You damned fool!’ he muttered. 
Ethan had grown pale, was trembling, and only his 
earnestness saved him from being melodramatic. He 
smiled pathetically. 

“Don’t you see?” he said, almost pleaded. “I’ve 
destroyed that—but I’ve saved our friendship. Now, 
neither one of us will be disappointed in the other 
because we know—just what to expect.” 

The next morning before breakfast Ethan went to 
the station with Eric. It was a bright day, and dew 
was on the green like shattered crystal. They talked 
very little, and then only to make some joking remark. 
“See you this summer!” said Eric; and “You bet!” 
Ethan returned; and then the train jerked out, and 
Ethan hurried up the hill alone. 
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The next week went by like a bird with crippled 
wings. Ethan had a letter from Eric: his father was 
sending him west to take a job as draughtsman with 
a construction company . . . To Ethan, the sandstone 
buildings were monastic walls that enclosed him against 
his will, and he went about like a rebellious neophyte, 
reciting ritual and formula with an empty, often sullen 
heart. He grew to hate the bells in the Library Tower. 
Their constant ringing brewed a hazy melancholy that 
lay over his thoughts like fog. The memory of Leila 
was not as insistent now. It was far from being 
quenched, but it had been temporarily dissipated by a 
more invincible light. His mother seemed the one 
flame capable of shaping his ambition into gallant steel. 
In the glow of her sudden power'he saw Leila as an 
exquisite obstruction; and he determined to exclude 
her from his life. 

Near the end of the week he received a note. It was 
written on lilac paper, and a faint smell as of faded 
hyacinths rose from it. She wanted to know why he 
had neglected her so cruelly. Was he like other boys 
who having kissed a girl discarded her along with 
similar petty conquests? . . . He tore the letter into 
small pieces, and then was sorry. But he would not go 
to her. Leila was cut out of a smaller pattern than 
his ideal, and he would not be a traitor to his conception 
of a womanhood balanced between esthetic perfection 
and intellectual adequacy. He was young enough 
to seek supreme artistry in human beings; and Leila, 
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through some accident of heritage or environment, was 
as undeveloped in thought as an artificial poem or 
book. He might never reach the exalted heights of 
his ideal, but at least he would have seen them from 
afar. 

In his present unrest he had to reckon with loneli- 
ness and the memory of his reaction after his dream- 
woman was so casually slain. He had known the flame 
of the real woman’s touch, the counterfeit assurance of 
her lips; had sensed the delusion of comfort they could 
give through the years; and he wondered if his desire 
for intellectual advancement, for the sublimation of his 
ambition, would succumb to the euthanasia of her love 
or, like a growing, intolerant limb, throw off the stran- 
gling orchid that drank its strength. 

With Leila, he felt, his future would be secure and 
mediocre. Without her, he might reach Olympus—or 
endure the darkness of an awful failure. If he suc- 
ceeded, there were other women equally beautiful and 
with more vision and intelligence. Or he might go 
beyond women to that lofty eminence where happiness 
is not dependent upon the individual feminine. But if 
he failed . . . would he long for those hands that 
could have given at least an illusion of contentment? 

He was bewildered, faltering. He questioned his 
own capabilities. Yet the desire was evidence of at 
least a spark. He realized that he was without restric- 
tion in the gaging of his capacity for achievement or 
failure; and that was fortunate. One who lacked a 
sense of limitation could go to either extreme; they 
were never mediocre. Often he was oppressed by a 
feeling of impotence, but behind it was a deeper be- 
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lief in his ability to create . . . something. He would 
go to the tropics alone; he would build bridges, rail- 
ways; webs and trestles of dreams. He would write, 
too. Words. He loved words. 

And so his mind became a dark chamber where he 
tortured the memory of Leila. 

Sunday came like a gray presence. He hated Sun- 
days. They brought an awful stillness to the campus, 
an awful stillness to the brain. Everyone was so 
conscientiously trying to remember the Ten Command- 
ments. The day began with a bleak sky. Clouds 
drifted low over the mountain, whitening the air, chill- 
ing it with their vaporous breath. In the afternoon a 
faint wind lifted the rheum from the abbey-like build- 
ings, and at sunset a sudden suffusion of violent color 
in the sky presaged the night. The west lay red and 
bleeding, as though enduring a dreadful sacrifice, and 
over the town lay a gray-tinged inflammation. 

Ethan, crossing the campus after a haggard day, saw 
the sunset and hurried, depressed by that birth-agony 
in the west and knowing that only a fearful night could 
be born out of such torment. In front of the Medical 
Building he met a student named Blair, a boy whom he 
disliked without reason but who now seemed a com- 
rade in a hostile world. Blair’s greeting was friendly, 
for he was the type that is too self-centered to sense 
antipathy. His hair was black and shiny, his features 
so flawless that one suspected an imperfection within. 
“Havin’ a little poker party in my room to-night,” he 
announced. “Drop over . . . God, but Sunday’s aw- 
ful on this mountain-top!”’ That they shared the same 
opinion about Sunday seemed to bring them closer to- 
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gether. Ethan wondered why Blair had asked him, 
but he did not spend much time questioning the impulse, 
for he was too eager to accept. Anything to take him 
away from himself! 

And now supper was over, and he was on his way 
to Blair’s room. Swift clouds flowed over the moon, 
sinking the campus into changing moods of gloom. The 
trees were like mottled giants. A wind had come up, 
and the leaves shivered violently, and branches swayed 
and ground together noisily. The Library Tower 
loomed out of the billowy trees, a helpless sentinel flung 
against the hurrying clouds. Strange sounds came out 
of the darkness, creaks and groans, and now and then a 
tremendous sigh. To Ethan, these noises were incred- 
ibly wild, portentous, and as he hastened through the 
gloom he felt like a refugee fleeing from some accursed 
Canaan. He was thankful when he reached the dormi- 
tory, thankful when the door swung open to admit him 
into a room habited by other men. Blue smoke choked 
the air; obscured both furniture and occupants; was 
thick with the smells of liquor, stale tobacco and warm 
bodies. It rolled against his nostrils like a soiled fog. 
But he drew it in eagerly, for it was human. Voices 
greeted him. He felt an exultant thrill. To be in the 
midst of men again! For the last few days he had been 
somewhere, somewhere away from earth. 

He was pushed into achair. Blair was leaning across 
the table with a bottle and a glass; and his face looked 
startlingly white and intense in the smoke. The liquor 
burned Ethan’s throat, but the aftermath of fire was 
soothing, like wet silk on the tongue. Back in the 
world again! | 
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. Clink of chips and flaky whispers as cards were 
dealt. A fierce satisfaction settled upon him. He 
could smell tobacco and whisky and men. . . “Ante 
up!’ ... Yes, he'd ante up! Ante up to Life, stake 
everything, even Leila! He had the beginning of a 
flush in his hands, the flush of invincible ambition. He 
needed one more card. But he’d get that in the draw. 

.. How many?” .. -Leila, you go in the dis- 
Scat Oh, God, it hurts, for your hands are so soft, 
your lips so warm! But I’m playing for a higher stake 
than your pallid body. A kiss, a tear, farewell . . 


“Vil raise you three!” ... What? You've got to 
pay more than that to see me! There: a royal flush. 
Hearts. Wounded hearts . . . Ethan felt reckless; he 


was winning. Again the bottle and the glass were 
passed to him. 

The wind rushed past the window, buffeting the 
panes and leaving them shuddering; and the trees rocked 
and cracked, and their limbs ground obscenely as they 
scraped the dormitory walls. Echoes of a dream; a 
bad dream, Ethan thought. The liquor brought sweat 
to his face. Someone was telling a story. It was 
Blair. His face was pale and beautiful in the blue dusk 
of the smoke. But his words might have oozed from 
a latrine. ‘They were on their honeymoon, and. . .” 
And, suddenly, Blair seemed to metamorphose into a 
woman, a prostitute extravagantly beautiful and un- 
speakably low. With him the room seemed to change, 
too. Ethan’s vision became cruelly clear. He saw the 
soiled walls, the littered dresser, the bed covered with 
untidy sheets. And the occupants were equally sordid. 
Their white faces stood out from the haze, splendidly 
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molded; and their tongues spoke words that dripped 
like green slime from the lips of marble figures in an 
unused fountain. Prostitutes, all of them! thought 
Ethan. Prostitutes, seducing beauty, destroying youth 
with their verminous minds! The smoke, once so 
friendly, seemed to close his throat now. Desperately, 
he half filled a glass .. . 

As the moments glided by, the air thickened, it drew 
in about him and clouded his eyes. He lost all sense of 
definite feeling, was a mass of burning, undisciplined 
energy. The atmosphere wriggled with wormy words. 
He felt an appalling putrefaction seeping into his brain. 
It corrupted him. He heard himself speaking, and his 
voice seemed to steal back from afar. Could they be 
his words, those maggoty things? He was telling a 
story. It was about apes and swine . . . And then his 
own laugh flung back to him. Apes and swine! They 
were all about him. They swayed and wavered in the 
smoke, like obscene figures celebrating an awful Sab- 
bath. Blair was an ape, a beautiful white ape. And 
the boy next to him belonged in a pigsty . . . Apes and 
swine! He could smell them, and a violent nausea rose 
in his throat. Perhaps he was turning into an ape him- 
self. Terror sped through him. The smoke blinded 
him, filled his throat, and he wanted to vomit. He 
heard a sudden retching sound. Hands seized him. 
“Take the fool to the window!” cried a familiar voice. 
And then he felt himself being lifted; and he was des- 
perately sick. A cool draught whipped against his 
face. It cleared a passage in his brain; hot resentment 
seeped through. He tore away the hands and struggled 
up, finding himself in the midst of blurred faces. 
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“Oh, Christ!” he sobbed, drawing back from them 
and falling against the wall. “Get away! Get away 
from me! You're all apes—apes and swine!’ And 
then he laughed. ‘“‘Apes!’’ he reiterated. “Apes...” 

Darkness rushed over him, a revolving night in which 
he was hurled about helplessly. He seemed to feel 
stairs beneath his feet, to plunge into a shaft, and then 
a great gust of wind caught him up and landed him on 
his feet in the midst of dark, tossing trees. The spot 
looked familiar. Suddenly he recognized the campus. 
Overhead, a wild moon rode before tattered clouds. 
The wind shook the trees and brought groans of anguish 
from their tortured limbs. It drove him before it. He 
stumbled several times; once he fell, tasted grit. He 
was crying softly now. A black building advanced 
towards him; and then he was inside, climbing a stair. 

He fell into his room. For some time he lay on the 
floor, too exhausted, too dizzy to move. Slowly he 
became aware of a lighted lamp. Who had done that? 
Perhaps Eric was in... He laughed crazily. His 
plunging brain was beginning to settle now, and the 
memory of that smoky room flung across his conscious- 
ness like refuse on a wave. Drunk. He was drunk. 

After a moment (or was it an hour?) he rose un- 
steadily and jerked at his collar. It tore under his 
wrench. He pulled off his tie and threw it on the 
bureau; fumbled with the buttons on his shirt. As he 
undressed, his tired eyes wandered about the room. 
They paused at the lamp. Now who had done that? 
Perhaps he had left it burning when he went out. He 
couldn’t remember; and what did it matter, anyhow? 
His eyelids sank heavily over his eyes. 
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An instant later he looked up with a start and saw 
a yellow envelope lying upright against the base of the 
lamp, as though it had been dropped there mysteriously 
while his eyes were shut. It startled him. He moved 
towards the lamp. There was a blur of purple in an 
oblong opening in the envelope, and gradually it re- 
solved into his name. 

With heavy fingers he picked up the telegram. Pains 
shot through his head as he opened it. Even though 
his senses were fogged he could feel a nauseating pre- 
monition. He stared at a yellow sheet where purple 
ants crawled. After a moment the ants were still, and 
he read . . . It was from Miss Harriett. As he looked 
at the words, the room seemed to rock, and then was 
pitilessly still. He felt as though a hand had ripped a 
close swathing from his brain, and his thoughts rushed 
out with stunning clarity. A pale, regal woman in the 
dusk. And she was dead. 

Again the room rocked and was still. He remem- 
bered his mother as she hovered in the firelight at 
Christmas time, her dark eyes heavy and a sprinkling 
of gray in her hair. The memory seemed to maim 
him. His mind slued, and there was nothing to lean 
upon. Eric’s name came to his lips. He felt that he 
was suddenly alone in the dark and carrying a ponder- 
ous body. Its weight cramped his arms, made him 
stagger. What was it, that intolerable burden? And 
then he stumbled and went down. And he came out of 
that black fantasy to find himself standing alone in 
the room wondering what he was going to do... 
what he was going todo... 


PART THREE 
THE GAY SARONG 


Brive dusk lay on the window-sill like a sifting of 
ash when Ethan closed his roll-top desk and sat 
looking down into the street for a moment preparatory 
to leaving his office. A faint mist hung between the 
iron-dark buildings and made the street, six stories 
below, seem remote as the bottom of a monstrous 
gorge. The cool air lifted a hollow reverberation to his 
ears, dim as the tumble of far-off rapids. The swiftly 
gliding trolley-cars, the darting automobiles and hurry- 
ing figures all had an aspect of frenzy. Trapped 
creatures in a narrow cleft; and vainly trying to es- 
cape. The Little People of the Cafion, Ethan called 
them. And each afternoon, work finished, he would 
sit a moment and contemplate them. 

Little people with little dreams ; the married men with 
dreams of beefsteak and fried potatoes and the news- 
paper or maybe a moving picture; or with dreams that 
involved evasion and petty infidelity; the young men 
with dreams of girls and motor rides and the theater 
or amusements more complicated ; the girls with dreams 
of young men and bright restaurants and the perfumed 
humidity of some dance-hall; or dreams of a flat and 
strong hands and babies; and perhaps a few (these the 
prisoners of the cafion) with dreams that winged above 
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the grim walls into an impossible and aureate 
region ..3.. 

And'in just a moment, thought Ethan, I shall go 
down into the cafion and become one of them. But I 
shan’t dream of beefsteak and fried potatoes, which 
aren’t to be despised in their place, nor shall 1 dream 
of amorous hours, although the warmth of young life 
is in me still; but of the quiet of the empty flat and 
the deeper silence when I’ve gone to bed; of the hollow 
rush of another day and hundreds of similar days, of 
placid years that have slid by like untroubled water, 
and of smoother years to come; and into the midst of 
these dreams shall intrude a slender gleam, like a shaft 
of sunlight impinging upon mottled depths where the 
roots of sea-plants writhe and strive upward; the un- 
shakable belief that somewhere on this earth is per- 
manent Beauty and that, although I may never see it 
with my eyes, at least I shall have known it in my 
thoughts . . 

That was his creed, and every afternoon he recited 
it to himself as he gazed down at the Little People 
of the Cafion. It helped him to remember the splendor- 
ous ideals of his boyhood, and the memory of them 
gave him the courage to face another day. This after- 
noon he did not sigh as he used to when he looked 
down into the street: he merely sat and watched with 
a contemplative expression. Of late, he did not sigh. 

Ethan rose and took his hat from the hook. Every- 
one had gone but himself, and he closed the windows, 
then, glancing at his dusty hands, washed them in a 
basin behind a screen in one corner. Above the wash- 
stand was a mirror, and unconsciously he studied him- 
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self as he wiped his hands. A young face, singularly 
pale, with a grave, thoughtful gaze, almost a look of 
perplexity. Still the acolyte’s face. But with some- 
thing tired in the eyes, in the line of the lips—as 
though the acolyte were weary of lighting tapers and 
listening to chant. He found himself wondering why 
there were no gray hairs at the temples. Then he re- 
membered that he was twenty-seven, and that men 
rarely turned gray until after thirty. 

Twenty-seven, he reflected. He had been married 
seven years. Two years spent in Savannah; five in 
San Francisco. For five years, he thought, I have 
washed my hands in this basin six days out of every 
week. 

He slammed the door as he went out, and the sound 
reverberated along the empty corridor. “Wheelock 
Construction Company,” he repeated mentally as he 
moved toward the stairway; “Entrance next door.” 
Black lettering on frosted glass. If you approached 
that door at any time between eight and five (with the 
exception of the noon hour) you would hear the muffled 
click of typewriters; and if your business took you 
inside you would enter through the next door, inquire 
for the head of the firm and be referred to Mr. Quest, 
chief clerk, who, providing your business was sufficiently 
important, would usher you into the adjoining office 
where Mr. Wheelock sat behind a teakwood desk . . . 

It was all so silly and ineffectual, Ethan mused, be- 
ginning the descent of the entire six flights; for the 
elevator had stopped running. “Good morning, Mr. 
Wheelock!” and “Yes, sir!’ when a button was pressed ; 
and then, “TI’ll have them filed with the other contracts,” 
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or “Take a letter to Mr. Blank, Miss Pratt”; and, 
finally, “Good night, Mr. Wheelock !” 

It was not Mr. Wheelock that Ethan resented, for 
he was a kindly individual, but the principle for which 
Mr. Wheelock stood. He was a high priest in the new 
religion of Efficiency, and the office was a temple where 
typewriters and adding-machines chanted a monot- 
onous liturgy, mingled with the canticles read from 
loose-leaf ledgers and account-books, and where men’s 
individualities were drawn upon blueprints and offered 
up to the High God, Business. Long ago Ethan had 
smelt burnt flesh as he was placed upon the altar, and 
now, a resigned shade in that temple, he could stir but 
faint resentment at the memory of the sacrifice, only a 
great surprise that he had suffered himself to be deliv- 
ered over to the priests with such feeble resistance. 

At first he had felt rebellious quivers, just as a 
wounded member jerks involuntarily after the blow; 
but these reactions became less frequent, and before 
long he found himself physically submissive. But his 
imagination refused to surrender. It retreated behind 
a reserve and there existed in insolent exile, fed by 
splendid thoughts and fancies, and given fortitude by 
his unquenchable belief in the existence of Beauty. 
“This is the agreement with Mortimer and Mason,” 
his tongue would say; “I'll mail the blueprints tomor- 
row.” And his imagination would laugh and whisper, 
“I don’t give a damn about agreements and blueprints: 
I know a hill where one can look upon the shining 
sea and hear the shuddering cry of gulls!” 

As he walked down the six flights of stairs that after- 
noon his mind dwelt upon the Wheelock Construction 
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Company, and it seemed quite futile and unworthy 
of deep thought or even of resentment. He, as every- 
one, had been caught in the inquisition of Life, and if 
the Wheelock Construction Company happened to be 
the particular form of torture to which he was sen- 
tenced, then it was not the fault of that organization 
or anyone in it. Long ago lovers, shuddering in prison 
gloom, had sent their shadows to freedom on a moon- 
beam; and he, ardent lover of recalcitrant life, would 
elude monotony through just such a gossamer escape. 

When he emerged into the street the blue dusk rolled 
coolly against his eyes. People rushed by, their faces 
like melting snow-flakes. Although it was April he 
had the illusion of winter twilight, and a touch of fog 
brought more than a visible suggestion into the air. 
Shadows bulked beneath the buildings, early lights 
flared from the windows, and in this motley of gray and 
chrome moved beings hurrying desperately upon er- 
rands of futility. Rushing towards Death, Ethan 
thought, scarcely pausing to glance beneath the surface 
of Life. The stupid bourgeoisie! Their intellectual 
inadequacy, the ineffectualness of their thoughts and 
emotions appalled him. And there were so many of 
them, these bourgeoisie. That opposing minority, the 
recognized aristocracy, was little if any better. Their 
absurd tragedies and banal anguish! They wept over 
dead bodies, over slain or burnt-out loves. Yet few 
of them knew the more exquisite agony of a sensitive 
temperament denied freedom and left to wither like a 
plant in dank shadow crying for sunlight. 

He did not pity himself, he had outgrown that; but 
he pitied these people. Their very lust for living (and 
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what a meager substitute that was!) led them to de- 
stroy the power really to live. Better plunge madly to 
death, as did the ancient barbarians, than waste away 
through monotony and petty vices. At least the an- 
cient barbarians created Beauty. For a moment he con- 
templated the dead civilization of China, and there rose 
in his mind a city of gilded roofs and vermilioned 
gates, and through the streets swayed palanquins and 
caravans of burdened camels. Then his thoughts 
shifted to early India, to a white temple standing in 
mute beauty beneath a starry sky; and he saw a light 
leap high as torches announced a royal procession . . . 
At the corner he broke into a run and swung on the end 
of a crowded street-car. 

He got off near the waterfront, despising the tired, 
smelly people who contracted about him in the car. 
Street-lamps made a lilac glow, and in their light the 
cobblestones looked like nuggets of unpolished silver. 
Ahead, the gray loom of sheds; roofs against a sable 
sky. A damp wind wandered in from the water, bring- 
ing the cool, wild smell of the sea. It made a sharp 
sting in Ethan’s nostrils, and the memory of a dull 
day was dissipated. 

The buildings fronting this particular stretch of 
wharves were dingy and ancient-looking, even at night, 
and here and there between the business houses were 
saloons and cheap restaurants, glowing like luminous 
cave-mouths in somber cliffs. Facing them were the 
speared masts of sailing vessels and the blunt cudgels 
of funnels rearing up in the gloom like the weapons 
of an army otherwise invisible. Pale hulls were blurred 
and indistinct as the moisture gathered into fog, and 
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their lights, pulsing in misty aureolas, threatened to 
melt into the lamp-flecked darkness that was the har- 
bor. An enormous silence dwelt over the wharves, 
given a ghostly rhythm by remote, indistinguishable 
sounds that swelled and dwindled mysteriously. 

Ethan’s vision seemed to reach out and absorb the 
vista. It made him wondrously calm. The waterfront 
had grown to affect him in that manner, to give him an 
exalted repose antithetical to the restlessness that it gen- 
erated in him as a boy. During the past seven years 
he had come to realize, slowly, resentfully, that his 
yearning for travel and adventure would never be 
gratified except through imagination, and he had forced 
himself to accept with graciousness these inadequate 
gifts, feeling that he should be grateful for even the 
illusion. Many a man, he knew, had outfitted a trim 
dream-clipper, only to have it take the ground on some 
lurking office desk and lie there deserted and rotting 
through the years. 

The docks, from the Embarcadero to the Ferries, had 
become a permanent addition to his daily existence. 
They seemed familiar the very first day he saw them. 
Even the sounds and smells that rushed out to greet 
him. It was morning and clear sunlight sluiced the 
waterfront, giving a lucid reality to the sailing craft 
and steamships that lay at moorings or furrowed the 
blue.. Thunder of hammers; crashing iron. Rumble 
of drays and trucks. A wavering column of sound that 
mounted like black smoke through the moan of pulleys, 
the creak of cargo-booms and the rattle of steam- 
winches. Foreyards and topgallants rose slim against 
the sky, and funnels rolled out gauzy whorls of smoke: 
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to merge into a film of soot and sprinkle the docks 
with powdered jet. Oil tankers hugged the piers, 
fruiters from Hawaii, merchant vessels from the Far 
East; and rusty freighters, patched and painted like 
harlequins of the seas, lay in narrow inlets across from 
immense and immaculate liners. From holds gloom- 
cool came the odors of fish and oil, the spoiled per- 
fume of overripe bananas and rotting pineapples, and 
the fragrance of spices and resinous lumber. Behind 
all the clamor and activity was a vast poise that was 
the prodigious repose of the sea. For the first time 
Ethan was aware of a monstrous body of water as an 
actual presence. The sea! What passion and mighty 
achievement burned in those words! The sea! Filter- 
ing through the rushes of swampy islands, mingling 
with the sand of tropical coasts, fuming beneath the 
wharves of Eastern ports, penetrating even into arctic 
ice; drawing men and ships into a gallant brotherhood 
that no law, religion or blood had ever accomplished. 
All of life, he felt, was expressed in the moods of the 
sea; and even death, in its violent tyranny. 

Leila was with him, that first visit, and the sounds 
and smells oppressed her, seemed to reduce her to a 
frail shuddering creature. “Won’t you take me away?” 
she asked. ‘These awful odors! This noise!’ There 
was a plea in her voice,.and her face was pale, her 
glance terrified. The sight of her, so distressed by this 
enormous activity, frightened him. He recognized the 
death of his hopes in her look. A wounded thing 
swooped heavily in his brain. He took her hand and 
pressed it, as if trying to fuse into her the burn and 
thrill of his own emotions. 
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“Perhaps,” he said, “perhaps some day we’ll be going 
out there . . . to China, to India . . .” And her gaze 
followed his out into the harbor, and she was silent, 
staring, as though she saw a ghost in the brilliant blue. 
Oh, how like a camellia she was, so lovely and dead- 
white and lifeless! Poor camellia shivering! Lost 
camellia praying to the Great Vendor not to pin it on a 
hostile coat! 

Leila did not visit the docks with him again; he did 
not suggest it; and he formed the habit of stealing 
down there every afternoon after work, if only for a 
moment. He found that the repose of the Bay, so 
poignant at sunset or dusk, annihilated the petty irrita- 
tions of the day. Those visits became cool lapses in 
his life. They meant Romance. They meant Beauty. 
And all those ships! Ships from South America; ships 
from Asia; ships from Africa. They tattooed his imag- 
ination with an indelible design. ‘Those dear pictures! 
Ikons in the temple of his thoughts. Dusk, and green 
starboard-lights and red port-lights. Rakish masts 
against the sunset sky. White hulls in heather twilight. 
Ikons. 

He reviewed those pictures now as he walked along 
the docks, and they gave him the joy of an immense 
dissatisfaction; joy because he knew that so long as 
they stirred even a shadow of discontent he was not 
entirely lost to his world of beauty. Ethan Quest, 
clerk. The thought made him a little sick. Better 
Ethan Quest, common sailor . . . Ethan Quest, sea- 
man. 

The idea amused him. Swabbing decks, painting the 
hull or scaling aloft to do whatever sailors did in the 
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midst of mizzenroyal-stays and maintopgallant-yards. 
Toil, yes; but Beauty in the labor. No loose-leaf ledg- 
ers, no typewriters and adding-machines. The Little 
People of the Cafion would call him a fool, if they 
took any notice of him at all. But he could laugh at 
them, secure in his own convictions. Leila would call 
him a fool, too, although not audibly perhaps. But he 
could not laugh at Leila. Poor, dear Leila! Something 
tremendously pathetic about her. Something appalling 
about the restrictions that imprisoned her fragile being. 
She was not happy. She had tried desperately to reach 
him. (And he had tried to reach her, too. Planets 
vainly signaling across space!) How gallant of her! 
But how futile! Leila... 

He found himself headed for the street-car tracks, 
and suddenly he remembered that he would not have to 
be home early as Leila was away. Nashville; visiting 
her family. Nashville. So remote! It was near Se- 
wanee, near his youth. And how distant they were! 
As he reflected upon his days at college a warm myrrh 
seemed to mount through his mind. Sewanee. That 
was a phase beautiful and clear as amethyst. The dear 
dead years! Dear Leila . . . dear dead Leila! The 
thought slipped into his consciousness before he could 
destroy it. Why, Leila wasn’t dead! She was in Ten- 
nessee; and in three weeks she would return. How 
long had she been away? Ten days? Vaguely he 
wondered if she had gone; or if she had ever been with 
him, or was his wife, really. 

A breath of whisky wandered across his face. It 
stirred a drowsy desire. Get drunk; no one to disap- 
prove. But how stupid! To get drunk so deliberately 
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savored of the Little People of the Cafion. And he 
didn’t crave liquor. But he was hungry. It occurred 
to him, suddenly, that he had never eaten in any of 
those waterfront restaurants, places he would frequent 
if he were a sailor. It had an aspect of adventure. He 
quickened his pace, remembering a chop-house he had 
observed somewhere along this particular stretch of 
docks. Soon he came to the place; pushed open the 
screen door. 

The room was dirty, and the occupants, all men, 
sat on stools before a long counter. These men evi- 
dently were sailors, for most of them were tanned or 
red-faced, and almost every one had tattooing on his 
arms or chest. A haze of tobacco smoke mingled with 
the smoke from a stove where frying food swam in a 
flood of grease. A fat Greek took his order. Beef- 
steak and fried potatoes; Ethan could think of nothing 
else; and he smiled to himself as he spoke the words. 
When the food came, lacquered with grease, he asked 
for a bottle of beer and sluiced down the meat and 
potatoes with swallows of the bitter brew. 

He was glad to get out into the cool air again. The 
smell of grease and cheap tobacco clung to his suit, 
was thick in his nostrils, and he wondered how long 
he would carry the odor. Stench of greasy food: how 
sickening! And those men . . . The fog was heavier, 
and the lights on the moored ships shone like scattered 
hoarfrost. Beefsteak, fried potatoes and beer, a bour- 
geois meal. Also the sort of food sailors ate; the kind 
served in galleys and dockside cafés. The thought 
troubled him dimly. It was disconcerting to force the 
intelligence to recognize that romance involved such 
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ludicrous necessities as beefsteak and fried potatoes or 
their equivalents. Undoubtedly, he reflected, Galahad, 
riding through the hot sun in a casque of armor, had 
smelled outrageously, and perhaps the Holy Grail was 
brass instead of gold and flaked with verdigris. And 
most seamen were ordinary men, some entirely vicious, 
but their calling, the austere background of the sea, 
modified their coarseness and their vices. 

He swung on a trolley-car that came clanging out of 
the fog and slouched in a seat watching the dimly de- 
fined shapes and lights that melted past as the car 
rumbled over steep hills. He rode a block past the 
apartment-house where he lived, and the fog, now 
thicker, rolled against him like pale yellow smoke as 
he retraced his way. In the downstairs hall he paused 
to look for mail, then, passing the elevator, walked 
up one flight to his apartment, automatically counting 
twenty-two steps. 

He knew that there were twenty-two steps in that 
flight (good God! hadn’t he counted them enough?) 
but invariably the numbers darted into his mind as he 


mounted. “One, two, three, four . . . every evening! 
. seven, eight . . . you fool, why don’t you stop 
it?.. . . sixteen, seventeen ... . Well, thank God 
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that’s over!” Almost every night for two years (since 
they had moved over from Berkeley) he had counted 
those steps; for some reason he forgot to do it in the 
morning. 

As he opened the door a dim design seemed to leap 
into his vision. Soft gloom within; and the furniture 
afloat in this fluid dusk like blurred objects beneath 
the sea. Through the window, which faced the front, 
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came a faint colorless radiance, born of fog and street- 
lights, and it seemed to flow magically across the room 
and reclaim a patterned strip from the darkness: the 
Javanese sarong which Ethan had carried with him 
through the years, preserving it as a man preserves an 
illusion, and which now hung on the wall with a cer- 
tain flaunting arrogance, almost with a glow of tri- 
umph. It seemed to rush into his very eyes as he 
entered, like a long insurgent memory declaring itself, 
and he paused a moment before snapping on the light 
to observe the effect. 

Long ago—ah, how very long it seemed!—that 
sarong had symbolized the future. But now it symbol- 
ized the past. It was the pattern of his boyhood. How 
cruel that youth’s patterns should fray! he thought. 
Then he switched on the light, and from a dream the 
sarong sprang into reality. He was startled by the 
sudden metamorphosis. A mere mood of light had 
transformed it. And could an incident apparently so 
trivial change its significance also? He wondered; and 
wondering, dropped into a chair and flung his hat on 
the table. 

His gaze roved unwillingly about the room. Pol- 
ished floors and blue rugs; cream-white base-boards, 
pale yellow plaster and conventional pictures hung 
from cream-white molding (‘‘Innocence,” “The Duch- 
ess of Devonshire,” “The Sowers,” a water-color by 
Jessie Willcox Smith and an etching of a Venetian 
canal). The ceiling was flawlessly pale, and in the 
center a circle of reflected light made a flat pool 
above a chain-swung bowl of frosted glass. Floor- 
lamp with shade to match the rugs; books in the book- 
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case in regular rows of gleaming vellum. The sarong, 
stretched across the wall, was startlingly intrusive. 

Ethan, looking at it, was troubled. The room was 
Leila, done in such excellent taste and identical with a 
thousand other rooms; and its atmosphere was so dis- 
creetly friendly and devoid of the vulgarisms of origi- 
nality. The sarong was the one vibrant note. It seemed 
to ravish the conventionality of it, to leave one puzzling 
over the uncertain equilibrium of an existence that can 
be tipped by such slight influences. The room, Ethan 
thought, was like an orthodox woman horrified at the 
sudden discovery of a questionable streak in her nature. 

His glance probed behind the glass doors of the 
bookcase. A few late novels, a set of Morgan Robert- 
son (Leila had bought it from an agent who said the 
stories were Literature), numerous volumes of poetry, 
books of travel, and novels by Hewlett, Melville, Mc- 
Fee, Galsworthy, Sir Hugh Clifford, Loti and Conrad. 
A gleaming title on green leather halted his gaze, and 
he rose and got the book from the shelf. It was 
“Victory”; and as he sat running through the pages, a 
slip of paper darted out lightly and slid across the 
floor. When he picked it up he saw his own hand- 
writing. “Joseph Conrad” was penned across the top, 
and below it: 


A lonely figure on a hill, 

Remote, 

With gaze upon some dim, reposeful shore 
Where fireflies sting the dusk, 

And ships 

Steal gliding into mauve lagoons ; 

And burnished domes hang in the air, 
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Like lamps in temple gloom. 

No sound of voice, 

Yet from his lips escapes a sigh. 

And brooding darkness broods to deeper night. 
A melancholy light 

Dips through the black: 

An outlaw star 

Fled from the prison-house of night 
To settle on a mast, 

Secure, 

Beyond the reach of other stars. 

And then 

The mournful cadence of a drum; 

And muffled sorrow weeps 

In gleaming shrouds and naked spars; 
And rainbows melt with grieving glow 
Into the fume of widowed sear. . 


He had written that several years ago. He had 
written many before that, many since. Rhythms in 
color, he called them. He had even dared to send a 
few off to magazines. “Your work is very puzzling,” 
the editor of a journal of poetry had written him. “It 
is not poetry nor is it prose. It is, I fear, simply inade- 
quate expression. You feel color and emotion, but you 
cannot harness them in the necessary technique . . .” 

He smiled to himself at the memory of that letter. 
A ripple of truth in the pompous flow of it. He had 
read the Conrad thing to Leila just after he wrote it, 
and she listened quietly, then said, “It’s pretty, isn’t 
it?” Pretty! When he wanted her to appraise it, to 
tell him it was a lovely mosaic or a clumsy attempt! 
He had done another rhythm in color called “Magenta 
Shawl” which he thought superior. Once on a visit to 
Chinatown he had seen a gorgeous shawl in Sing Fat’s 
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window, and it had crowded his brain with reeling, 
drunken words. He paused under a street-lamp and 
scrawled the first few lines on an envelope. How did 
it go? Something about purple blood ... “Proud 
purple blood v7. He remembered now . . - 


Proud purple blood of insolence 
Crawls in your sleeky silk; 
And arrogance 

And lustful glow 

Burn in your wine-dark weave. 
The flames of sacrificial fire 

Die in the drenching bacchanal 
Of clotted purple grapes; 

And pale the ghosts of passion 
Haunt your sheen. ... 


Slinky words, like colored panthers. Silken coat 
and flame-hot breath. It went on, something about the 
dead queens of Cathay and Tartar lovers. When he 
had read it to Leila she looked puzzled and then asked 
if he didn’t think it a bit—-well, sensuous; or was 
sensual the word? How like the white camellia, so 
pallid and lovely and scentless! He knew why she had 
made that comment. There was a lurking dagger of 
lust behind those silken lines; and Leila wanted lust 
dressed in the coarse homespun of a moral. Dead 
queens of Cathay; Tartar lovers. He caught the il- 
lusive lines. 


Dead queens of Cathay rise again 
From cypress groves, ; 
From marble tombs; 

And ardor kindles in their tongues 
A husky passion song; 
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And musk and myrrh lie in their hair. 
Long eyes and narrow watch the street 
Where! 2. 


He repeated the last word. Where Damn his 
memory! What followed that? He groped for a mo- 
ment, then sprang up and went into his room. A sheaf 
of papers lay in the top drawer of the dresser, and he 
looked through them. ‘Magenta Shawl’ was near the 
bottom, and he took it into the living-room and read it. 


Where caravans heave by. 

The dim air trembles with the rain 
Of lilting camel-bells. 

And bright 

The armor of a Tartar horde 
Burns bronzen in the dusk. 

A million lances rape the sky, 

A million voices paralyze 

The purple silence of Peking. 
And red lips quiver; 

Eunuchs flee; 

Gray bats fly swooping over pools 
Where fallen jasmine petals drink 
From rusty marble cups. 

O arrogance! 

O insolence! 

Dead lusts of dead Cathay 

Leap out to meet the drunkenness 
Spilled on a Chinese shawl. 

I stand, 

A twisted flame, 

Caught in your savage ecstasy. 
Your brutal fringe 

Drips winy flame; 

As though a bishop had grown sick 
Of chant and song, 
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Cathedral dusk; 

And dyed his cloak in passion’s blood ; 
And then become 

A cardinal of sin. 


Panther words, yes; but they did not spring and tear 
the imagination or leave the shuddering pain of color 
that he himself felt. Suddenly he resented his impo- 
tence, and the enormity of his resentment startled 
him. He felt himself chained in a glass prison, and his 
body grew stiff and white as he strained to break free. 
Why, he had not felt an anguish so violent in years! 
Could it be that there was a shadow of the old flame 
left? But what could he do? Blueprints and loose- 
leaf ledgers. Leila. A glass prison. 

“God!” he said between his breath. “All I want, alk 
I ask is to get away from this mediocrity!” 

He sprang up, shocked by his own vehemence. For a 
moment he paced the floor, passionately dissatisfied. An 
organ was playing somewhere near—in the church 
across the street—and the sonorous sounds rolled out 
of the fog like the voice of the fog itself. Organ, he 
thought. Wednesday night. Prayer meeting. What 
were they praying for? For God to slay the devil of 
mediocrity? No, they were praying for their bodies 
and calling them souls. Praying for the boredom of an 
orthodox heaven. Praying for immortality while they 
exhausted their mortal lives in a sham of beauty, in 
the hypocrisy of unified ideals. The ponderous notes 
seemed to roll him back across the years. He saw a 
gleaming altar, the tongues of many candles, Leila. 
Her face, beneath the veil, was like a frightened flower 
caught in a waterfall. White camellia. He, too, was 
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frightened that night. The vibrations of the organ 
seemed to shake him violently, and he wondered, “Can 
it be that I am doing this thing? I love her body, but 
I pity her mind.” And then the dwindling swells of 
the organ, the rush of hot scents, words. . . 

Sweet memory! and other memories as sweet. 

That was in June. His mother had died in April; 
and, blindly, he had turned to Leila. She was tangible 
and he could cling to her; and he felt that the earth 
was crumbling beneath his feet. To hell with ambi- 
tion! To hell with precious dreams! That was what 
he flung at himself. What reason have you to believe 
that you can make a gilded spire out of tarnished 
metal? You inadequate fool! You feel an exquisite 
agony in your mind, the glory of a nascent spirit cry- 
ing to be delivered, but it dies still-born. Life. You 
cannot face it alone, you are afraid of it! You've lost 
Eric! You’ve lost your mother! Who else is left 
but Leila? So goto her! Marry her! Let her breed 
your children! Let her grow old with you, sitting by 
the fire . . . But you know she will break you! Like 
a white waxy flower, Leila. Jasmine-pale, and lovely; 
and, oh, so deadly in her quiet way! So marry her, and 
watch the slow death of Ethan Quest! You coward! 
You are no better than a man who puts a bullet through 
his brain! 

A recollection cruel as a cobra. 

And then swift satyr feet danced lightly over that 
remembrance. Their honeymoon: a blue bay and a 
red-roofed town, and his mind lost in a white blur 
... Leila... flower caught in a waterfall . . . lips 
to brush away his doubts . . . white hands, oh, throb- 
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bing white! They seemed to muffle thoughts, words. 
White hands like silk to hide the nakedness. White 
hands that drew him down from Olympus to a laughing 
hill, And in his heart he said: ‘Physical ecstasy is 
the symbol of some mystery beyond bodily expression, 
the ritual of an intangible cult of Beauty; and I have 
not sold my birthright.” .. . 

Ah, swift satyr feet that dance across the mind! 
A foam of memories as cloven hoofs leap through a 
woodland pool. 

And then the station at Savannah, and friendly eyes 
to greet them. Miss Harriett, a rattling car. He stood 
frightened as the two women met; and there was some- 
thing behind Leila’s smile that troubled him. A door 
swung open and he saw a dusty threshold, and bruised 
memories crawled out to meet him. Gray rooms, and 
clinging to them a faint perfume; the fragrance that 
his mother used to wear, now distilled in the air like 
a pathetic legacy. And then Leila came into that twi- 
light of memory, a pale figure wandering in the gloom 
of the old house, with mute lips and eloquent eyes. 
And how he had wanted her to speak, to cry out: “I 
hate the gloom of this house, its musty air and ancient 
walls! Take me away, take me away!’ And then 
grim days in search of work; and, finally, the bank, a 
cold mausoleum that he entered with only the taper of 
Leila’s love to make the chill bearable . . 

They say a drowning swimmer sees the years sprint 
by like naked runners . . . Ethan sank into the swell 
of organ music, down through plunging silence, with 
the crack of water at his ear-drums, and bubbles rush- 
ing past his eyes... 
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Those days at the bank! Looking out through a 
barred window, a tiny cramped window, at thousands 
of faces that drifted up and receded, that passed and re- 
passed ; some that never returned, but the majority re- 
appearing with maddening regularity. ‘Good morn- 
ing. Well, do you reckon Howard’s goin’ to be ‘lected ?” 
Or, “Cotton crop’s pretty bad this year ; losin’ money.” 
Money! They talked of nothing else. And it was all 
around him, in gleaming silver piles and in packets 
like crisp parchment or mildewed leaves. “Two fives, 
please. ... Ten in dimes and ten in nickels. ... 
Break this twenty into ones. .. .”’ At first he released 
his bitterness to Leila after working hours. ‘God! 
They’re so mediocre! When one of them speaks I 
feel that all of Chatham County, or any other county, 
is talking to me!” 

And she would look at him, half puzzled, half dis- 
approving, and ask: “Don’t you think you're a little 
harsh? You remember what Lincoln said: ‘God must 
have loved the common people, he made so many of 
them.’ You know; something like that.” Excusing 
their lack of originality with a platitude! 

The fourth time she said it (or perhaps it was the 
fifth) he had an insane desire to laugh, to say some- 
thing cruel, but a tender mood broke the impulse, and 
he caught her to him, just as one clutches reality when 
a dream has perished. “Sweet,’ he murmured. “I 
love the scent of your hair, of your lips, all of your 
loveliness! Just the feel of you makes life bearable. 
Without you—why, I don’t know what would happen.” 
That was true. Without her he could not have en- 
dured the gaunt, gloomy house nor the monotony of the 
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bank. Often when he thought of that, and its implica- 
tions, a warm shame mingled with an inquisitive fear 
rushed at him, but he crushed them. If he had 
been treacherous to his ideals, he would not turn double 
traitor now. 

And the satyr feet dance on, less lightly, and the 
cloven hoofs, plunging through lurking pools, turn up 
a sediment. 

During the first months of his marriage books 
seemed to be slipping away from him. In the evenings 
he longed for a quiet room, a smoke, and a snare of 
written words to trap his thoughts. But there was 
Leila—Leila, who did her reading in the daytime 
and didn’t want to read when night came. He tried 
to get her interested in the authors that he liked, but 
she preferred magazine stories and light novels. She 
did read “Lord Jim,” and she thought it rambled and 
didn’t see why Jim had to die in the end. After a few 
pages of “Le Roman d’un Spahi’ she put the book 
down and refused to go through it. “A person reads 
for pleasure,” was her excuse to Ethan. “I turned over 
and read the last few pages where it says something 
about blue flies crawling out of a dead soldier’s mouth; 
and I certainly don’t enjoy reading about things like 
that.” 

He tried not to feel impatient with her, but he was 
so eager for her to share his world of books and fan- 
cies ; to have her know the loveliness of imaginary sun- 
sets that quivered gently across the mind like ethereal 
lightning; and to enjoy those occult valleys where he 
wandered under colored moons, in the spell of dreams 
that swathed his thoughts like incense. To explore 
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this enchanted country did not unbalance one. Nor did 
it thieve away the beauty of life; indeed, it made love- 
lier all of life’s experiences. To be thoroughly normal 
one did not have to be unimaginative . . 

One evening he read her bits of poetry from Whit- 
man and Swinburne, and her eyes were upon him all 
the while, filled with that vaporish blue flame that 
sprang up whenever she was pleased. “You like it, 
don’t you?” he said, encouraged. ‘You read so well,” 
she told him, with a smile of pride, “and I love the 
sound of your voice.” ... 

He found himself fighting against her for books. 
She seemed to rush towards him, like an advancing 
figure in a cinema, and threaten the scope of his vision. 
He did not want to hurt her, yet he knew that he would 
never allow her to absorb him, nor would she be able 
ever to absorb him wholly. But she could warp him. 
. . . Orchid on a limb, he thought, so fragile and ex- 
quisite and deadly. Slender limb of birch, full of sap, 


and swaying in the wind... “She takes something 
out of me without herself being aware of it. . 
Orchid . . . And I love the soft transparency of color- 


ing...” The metaphor brought a few lines into his 
brain: 


A strangling orchid on a limb; 

Mauve blushing into pink; 

And silken sheen 

Where petals curl 

To drink the laughing wind. 

And insects crawl upon the limb: 
Gray centipedes and ants; 

And lizards darting like green flames; 
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Drawn by the drunken breath that sleeps 

Upon the orchid’s lips. 
He was ashamed after he had written it. Yet a devil 
within him made him show it to Leila. 

“Why do you think of things like that?” she asked. 
“They’re so queer. Oh, they’re—pretty, yes—but I 
wonder why you can’t put your mind on your work in- 
stead—like other men.” ; 

He felt a little cold inside. “You want me to be a 
rubber stamp?” 

“No. But you could be more like others. You hate 
ordinary people and the commonplace things they say, 
and it isn’t right.” 

“Tm not unreasoning or demanding,” he said dog- 
gedly. “All I ask of people is that they pause 
a moment and form their own opinions without 
being influenced by the majority or copying text- 
books.” 

“Perhaps they do, but they’re unable to put their 
feelings into words.” 

He saw the justice of her assertion. “Yes. But to 
reach any definite purpose one has to be cruel in his 
analysis of those who might throw his vision out of 
focus.” 

“Definite purpose ?”—a shadow in her eyes. ‘What 
definite purpose? What do you mean?” 

“T mean ” He stumbled. How could he tell her 
of those dreams of writing? Or of building bridges? 
All those dear dead things! He had nothing tangible 
to show as proof of his right to those dreams. Some- 
where beyond the gray coma that was his life hung a 
golden hill, and at times (oh, so often in his youth, 
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but less frequently now!) he glimpsed it, hazily aglow, 
like a burnished dome at twilight. Perhaps it meant 
a book. Perhaps a bridge. Or perhaps it meant only 
freedom from monotony. But it was there: Some- 
thing. “I mean,” he went on, struggling to make him- 
self understood, “that there was a time when I believed 
I might be able to accomplish something just a little 
above the average, write a book or something like that, 
something that would give a moment of beauty to a 
few. The world’s so tired, Leila. That determination’s 
been slipping away from me lately, and I don’t want 
it to go! I don’t want it to! But, oh, it’s all so futile, 
so damned futile! And it would be so splendid to cre- 
ate, to use my brain and my hands! To see a thing 
and strive for it! To be true to myself, even at the 
cost of friendship, even at the cost of love!” 

Leila looked startled, like a slim uncertain flame in a 
treacherous draught. 

“T suppose that would be—be grand,” she faltered, 
and her eyes seemed to look beyond him at some un- 
friendly antipodes. “I suppose so. But the price is so 
ereat. It isn’t worth it... . Is it, Ethan, is it?’ 

Her words made a wound, and the white blood of 
pity drenched his heart. Poor Leila! She was afraid, 
afraid. And he had made his choice, he had slain the 
young acolyte who served so passionately his dreams. 
He must expect to be haunted by ghosts. 

“No,” he said, and knew he lied, “I guess you're 
right, it isn’t worth it.” 

And then one night he came into their room after 
she had gone to bed and knew the white enchantment 
of her lying in the moonlight, like the alabaster woman 
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of his dreams. Her hair fell about her face in a dark 
cowl, and her pallid throat, the gentle rondures of her 
breasts, her limbs lying lyrical and motionless, all 
swathed in white as though for burial, were like noth- 
ing carnal. 

Ethan paused in the doorway, trembling. He said: 
I have been wandering in a black forest, mourning a 
dead queen; and now I come upon her body in a tomb, 
and it breathes . . . The scent of honeysuckle climbed 
up from the garden, and it seemed to slip into the moon- 
light and enter the room like a visible fragrance; and 
magic was in that moonlight, too, for it clothed Ethan 
in shining mail as he crossed the room. Leila stirred 
at his approach; and to him it was a thrilling resurrec- 
tion. He beheld in her the luminous creature of his 
youth, the creature of water-reeds and moon-mists. 
The room was no longer a tomb, but a marble court, 
and the shadows were dim peacocks. He sank upon 
the bed beside her, and his fingers crept into her hair, 
and his lips touched hers, briefly, lightly, as one kisses 
a spirit. The honeysuckle made wine in his head. 

“Leila,” he whispered. “‘let’s go down into the garden, 
just as you are, and sit there by the Cape jasmine, and 
talk of things, things that couldn’t be.” 

He could feel her drowsy eyes upon him, and her 
voice rose husky with sleep. “How silly, Ethan; and 
suppose the neighbors should see us!’ The leaves out- 
side the window stirred in a sudden breeze, and then 
the moonlight lay broken and trembling on the floor. 

... Ah, crippled memories! The satyr, wounded, 
sinks to earth: a centaur takes his place . 

That first dinner at Miss Harriett’s: what torment! 
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A glow on old silver and blue plates ; the scent of roses 
in a cut-glass bowl, and white petals fallen on a white 
cloth. How splendid Miss Harriett had been that eve- 
ning! So kind to Leila, and speaking with a gentle- 
ness that brought a pain into Ethan’s throat. With her 
swift intuition she understood; and Leila, sensing the 
reason for her kindness, was antagonistic. The cold 
clink of silverware on plates . . . taut silence upon 
which a studied design of conversation was embroid- 
ered . . . And Miss Harriett brought out a dusty bot- 
tle of red wine, and they drank it from glasses whose 
stems were so slender that Ethan fingered his gently. 
Did the crystal snap? He couldn’t remember. But 
something snapped. Perhaps it was Leila on the way 
home. 

“T don’t like her,” she burst out. “I feel that she 
knows things about you that I don’t know.” 

“Why, of course she does!’ Ethan spoke quietly. 
“She’s known me since I was a baby ; knew mother be- 
fore that.” 

“But you tell her things you don’t tell me.” 

Suddenly his lips felt drawn and stiff. ‘“You’re be- 
ing absurd,” he said. “I haven’t seen Miss Harriett 
more than half a dozen times since I’ve been back; as 
a matter of fact, I feel I’ve neglected her.” 

“Well, I don’t like her,’”’ Leila insisted. “And I’m 
not going over there again.” 

“Tf I were she,’ Ethan declared in a calm voice but 
with anger like molten steel in his heart, “I wouldn’t 
ask you again.” 

. . . And then the evening when he tacked the sarong 
on the wall in the library. It had lain in an old chest 
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since his return from Sewanee, and he found it there 
one afternoon and drew it forth with a feeling of re- 
proach for having neglected it. And so he put it on the 
wall in the library, placing it where it would hang in 
perpetual shadow and seem like a dim stencil on the 
gloom. Leila came in as he drove the last tack; looked 
at it with a gray shadow in the blue of her eyes. 

“What is it?’ she inquired. “I’ve never seen it 
before.” 

““A sailor gave it to me when I was a boy,” he said, 
gazing through the sarong at a sunburnt figure that 
stood bronze-like in a niche of memory. 

Leila hesitated. “Do you—do you think it looks 
nice there?” 

He was startled by the question. ‘Why not?” 

Leila narrowed her eyes. “I don’t know—but it 
makes that corner seem dingier.”’ 

“Why, it brings color into it!’ he declared; and he 
might have added, “And it brings color into my life!’ 

Leila was still staring at the sarong, a faint hostility 
in her eyes. She said nothing; and Ethan wanted to 
shake her. How stupid, to object to a strip of cloth on 
the wall! But then, he repented, it did not have the 
same significance to her. 

“It means the East to me,” he said, trying to ex- 
plain. “It means all the things ’ve wanted to do and 
couldn’t.” 

“Because you got married?” she asked unexpectedly. 

That thrust made him slue mentally. He gazed at 
her steadily for a moment; and she seemed so small 
and frail in the dusk of that enormous room. A white 
camellia trembling. Words played truant to him, and 
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for several seconds he could give her only a mute look. 

“That’s it,’ she asserted in a low, vibrant voice, an 
accusing’ voice. 

Ethan recovered. “A man always sacrifices certain 
privileges, yes, even ambitions, when he marries.” 

“And doesn’t a woman?” 

“Of course. But in my instance, I’ve only tempo- 
rarily relinquished them.” That was a lie; he knew it. 
But he liked to delude himself with it. 

Leila turned away, and there was ponderous silence. 
When she looked at him again her glance was belliger- 
ent. 

“Explain what you mean.” 

Ethan sat down on the arm of a chair, his gaze on 
the sarong. Behind it he saw ivory towers and a tropi- 
cal bay. Always that dream, insolent as scarlet poppies! 
He smiled a smile that was a wistful poem, and the 
slight lift of his eyebrow added a faint incredulity, as 
though he stood face to face with a veiled destiny and 
was doubtful of the wisdom of lifting that veil. Sud- 
denly he glanced at Leila, and the wistful smile had sad- 
dened. She looked so pale and alone; and he wanted 
to go to her and take her in his arms. 

“Vou don’t like it here in this house, do you, Leila?” 

She was silent for an instant. ‘“‘No,”’ she said. “TI 
feel things about me, things that aren’t friendly.” 

“T don’t like it, either,” he told her. “It’s like living 
in a tomb. All the past is buried here. And we’re 
going away soon, just as soon as possible. We'll go 
out West. I might connect up with the Standard Oil, 
or some other concern with interests in the Orient, and 
in time we might be sent to China or Japan or some- 
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where in Asia. That’s what I meant when I said I’d 
only temporarily relinquished my ambition.” 

Again Leila was silent. There were blue worlds in 
her eyes, worlds empty or full, he did not know; would 
never know. She glanced at the sarong, then at him. 

“You really want to live in a foreign country?” 
The belligerence had gone from her manner, and she 
was almost pleading. 

“Wouldn’t you like it?” 

She shuddered—or was it only a shadow on her lips? 
“Tt would be so—so strange!” 

Ethan smiled; there was a look in his eyes as though 
he saw wondrous and lovely visions. ‘So different, 
thank God!” he said passionately. 

Leila shuddered, perceptibly now. “Oh, but it would 
be too different! All those nasty yellow people; and 
then there are snakes and fever.” 

“Not in the cities,” he defended. Leila did not speak, 
but he could see that her opinion was unaltered. 
“There’d be funny crooked streets to explore; queer 
temples ; all manner of interesting people to meet! And, 
Leila” —fervor in his tone now—“perhaps there, there 
where things are so different, I might be able to reach 
the Golden Hill!’ 

“But those countries, Ethan—they’re so far away!” 
she persisted ; and in her eyes was a shadow, the shadow 
of something that menaced her and that she was trying 
to slay. “TI don’t think I could stand the strangeness 
and the loneliness.” 

His eyes dwelt on her tenderly. “Not even with me?” 

She looked a little frightened and shifted her gaze. 
Her eyes were moist when she turned back. 
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“But love isn’t everything, Ethan,” she said quietly. 

And suddenly he saw his dream of the East lying 
on the floor between them, a severed orchid, so fragile 
and purple-pale and bruised. 

... Stumbling memories! And memories that 
limp! The centaur’s hoofs are heavy as the hoofs of 
7 | a 

Ethan, sitting in his flat in San Francisco, sighed, 
and looked back through a twilight of years; and he saw 
Leila pausing in the trivialities of her every-day life to 
gaze at the sarong in the library, regarding it as though 
she sensed a dark intruding presence in that cloth. 
She never spoke of it after that night, but he knew it 
was on her mind often. To him, it seemed that she 
was afraid to speak against it, dreading some strange 
vengeance that might follow. And one evening, re- 
turning from the bank late, he entered the house to find 
her sitting in the dusk staring at the sarong; and, 
knowing what she carried close to her heart, he took 
the strip of cloth down and put it in his trunk. 

Two months later there was a tiny muffled cry in the 
house at midnight; and in the morning those flower-lips 
were still; and their child was put into the earth close 
beside a box that held the dust of another dear to him. 

Leila recovered slowly. It was summer, and heat 
lay like an incandescent glow upon the city. The Cape 
jasmine drooped and made the air sick with sweet per- 
fume, and the honeysuckle hung lifeless on the walls. 
One Sunday afternoon (three weeks had passed since 
Leila lost her baby) she was going through Ethan’s 
trunk assorting his old clothes when she found the 
sarong. Ethan, in the next room, heard her sobbing, 
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and he hurried to her side. Frost was on her cheeks, 
on her lips. 

“Tt’s this!’ she whispered. “It’s this that killed my 
baby !”’ 

The room seemed to careen, and Ethan caught the 
bedpost. 

“That’s a lie!’ he cried out in his heart; but to her 
he said, “You're sick, Leila; Leila, you’re not well.” 

He carried her to the bed; and she suffered a re- 
lapse that lasted over a fortnight. 

And then the slow months that followed. As Ethan 
remembered them, he felt like a man entering a forest 
and lying down to rest upon a couch of musty leaves. 
He smelled the earth and the dank odors of moist de- 
cayed things ; and behind the oppressive silence he heard 
a thin silver murmur, the sound of running water some- 
where in the gloomy wood. And suddenly, lying there 
on the musty leaves, he fell asleep and dreamed of a 
garden where the mingled scents of Cape jasmine and 
honeysuckle haunted the air, and magnolia petals were 
scattered through the dusk like waxen hands. 

It was the old garden in Savannah, the garden of his 
boyhood and youth, and he stood alone in it, a figure 
in deepening twilight. His eyes rested tenderly upon 
rusty tamarisk; upon yellow roses that shone like 
glowworms at sundown. And there was the old wall 
with patches of moss on it, like strange continents on 
a relief-map. In the spring, wistaria (clusters of 
pallid, pulpless grapes) and azalea (drifts of fragrant 
snow in the green) and Cape jasmine (flowers of 
passion and death). Ah, the magic of that garden! 
A proud silence and dream-like repose; a spirit very 
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old and guarding its secrets in unchallengeable still- 
ness . . . And then he awoke in the gloomy forest, 
and the smells of musty leaves and wet earth hung in 
his nostrils, and he realized that the garden was only 
a memory. But why? Ah, he remembered now! He 
saw an open door; it was dusk and he was returning 
from the bank. Leila hovered in the hall. “I have a 
surprise for you... .”’. And she led him to the win- 
dow that looked out into the garden. ‘‘See: the rose 
bushes have been pruned and the ugly ones pulled up; 
and mosquitoes were breeding in that old honeysuckle 
vine on the back wall; and where the Cape jasmine and 
azalea were I’ve had sweet peas and jonquils planted. 
Oh, it'll be lovely in the spring! .. .” Looking out 
into the grayness of the garden, at the ghost of the 
garden, he felt as though she had drawn out all his 
nerves by the roots instead of those dear plants. White 
vertigo shot through his eyes, and a feeling of agony 
ran cold across his lips. “Id like to see a peacock 
there, rustling by the Cape jasmine bush,” his mother 
had said-. . . ““Why, what’s the matter, Ethan?” 
cried Leila. ‘Are you ill?’ And he smiled a sick 
smile and said, “Only tired, tired out. Id like to go 
away, anywhere, for a while.” 

... And now the centaur reels and falls upon his 
haunches; and the forest of memory les still; and 
from its motionless dark pools comes a smell as of 
rotting leaves ina dram... 

Again he was in the wood, and gloom like purple 
smoke moved past his eyes. Leila was with him. The 
darkness terrified her, and she clung to him desperately 
and murmured things in his ear. Often he looked 
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down at her, and then she was hushed and he saw 
something vaguely accusing in her gaze. Accusing! 
Of what was she accusing him? Roots snarled out of 
the gloom and circled their feet, and they stumbled and 
clutched at each other . . . But how fantastic! They 
were not stumbling through a dark forest: they were 
in the gaunt old house in Savannah. And yet he had 
the feeling of forest-darkness about him, of looping, 
perilous roots and uncertain soil. 

And Leila was there with that queer look that 
charged him with some wrong against her. She 
brooded constantly, as though she had discovered a 
black secret that fascinated and appalled her, and she 
seemed a troubled spirit haunting the borderland of 
his world, crossing the frontier only when he spoke and 
then returning into that region of shade and unreality. 
More than once words of inquiry were on his tongue, 
but he withheld them. It might be that he merely 
imagined this mood of hers, or perhaps it was a re- 
flection of his own brooding. For he himself had dis- 
covered a black secret that fascinated and appalled 
him. 

One afternoon, walking along the docks, he had 
watched a ship moving out to sea; and suddenly he had 
found himself trembling. And that night, abruptly 
rejected from slumber, he had experienced a sudden 
rush in his ears like the whir of an old clock about 
to strike, and it had set him to shaking and sweating. 
Could it be that Leila sensed the thing in his mind, the 
dark fighter that sparred with his thoughts and eluded 
defeat like a well-oiled wrestler ? 

One night she crossed the borderland for a brief, 
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disastrous interlude. A hush like sick-room stillness 
hung over that memory. He had entered the dusky 
hall after a day of petty drudgery, and she seemed to 
float towards him like an advancing spirit-flame, with 
doubt in her eyes and a kiss on her lips. She looked 
at him inquisitively before she spoke, and then her 
voice drifted through the stillness, not a spirit-voice, 
but very real and vibrant. 

_ “You know, Ethan,” she said, “I always feel sort 
of glad when you come home in the evening.” 

And he had a sense of snow in his heart, for her 
eyes were so darkly questioning. 

“Glad?” he repeated. 

“Yes—sort of relieved.” 

He experienced a feeling of nausea. He under- 
stood now, and he was hurt and angry. 

“Someone’s told you,” he burst out, “‘someone’s cor- 
rupted your mind with that story about my father.” 

Leila’s expression did not change. “What story 
about your father?” 

“Oh, don’t lie! You heard it, you heard that my 
father walked out of the house and left my mother, 
and that she never knew what became of him.” 

As he spoke, she seemed mysteriously to retreat be- 
yond that frontier and become a spirit that he could 
see, even hear, but not touch with either hands or 
words. The dark query in her eyes had not vanished, 
and there was something evasive behind the expression 
that haunted and puzzled him. 

“Why, Ethan! I didn’t know, I 
simply walked out of the house, and 
how dreadful!” 


You mean he 
Oh, how— 


e 
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Was she lying? he wondered. But why should she 
lie? And why did she retreat into that spirit-world 
where he could not reach her? It would simplify 
matters if she would come out into the open, into his 
world, and speak all that was in her mind. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?’ she was asking. 
“T don’t understand it. I—I don’t believe you’ve been 
fair with me, Ethan.” And then she added, “I sup- 
pose Miss Harriett knows all about it.” 

She had assumed the offensive, she was charging him 
with evasion. Oh, how waxen and deadly, the camellia! 
He stood motionless. But his mind was atremble, 
quaking with a sudden violent upheaval. She pre- 
tended that no one had told her of his father’s deser- 
tion; and now she accused him of hiding it from her. 
In her attitude there was a vague hint that she sus- 
pected him of conspiring against her with dark in- 
definite people, inhabitants of some occult world. His 
anger grew into a nausea that sickened him down to 
the groin. 

“Fair?” he echoed. “Good God, I’ve tried to be! 
I’ve tried to be! But perhaps 1 have done you an 
awful wrong, not in neglecting to tell you what my 
father did, no, not that, but—but in marrying you. 
Perhaps, without meaning to, I’ve killed something in 
you. If I have, I’m sorry, sorry as hell. But . 
He sensed what was coming, and he flung all his power 
against it, but the flood was too strong, too long re- 
pressed. “But if I have done something to you, 
then—then you’ve had your revenge, yes, you’ve had 
it. You’ve killed something in me, you i 

“Ethan! 
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His face was white, he was shaking. “Yes, you 
have, Leila! And let me finish! Let me tell the 
truth for once! I’ve always wanted to be different, 
to accomplish beautiful things! But when I married 
you it was just as though I took a gun and shot that 
desire. You don’t like the things I like; you don’t 
even like good books. You « 

“Ethan, won’t you a 

Desperation was in him; and in the gloaming of the 
hallway his face was that of a rebellious acolyte. “No, 
I won’t stop! I’m going to tell the truth! I started 
out to be individual, but now my body’s become just 
like a million other bodies, and my mind’s no different 
from a million other minds; and six days out of every 
week I walk down to the office at the same time and 
do the same things that a million other men do in a 
million other cities; and then every day after work I 
walk home at the same hour! Isn’t that appalling? 
Doesn’t it make you shudder? And what do we do in 
the evenings? We talk, talk; and we don’t say any- 
thing! And if we don’t talk, we play cards with 
people who are normal because they lack imagination. 
who are sane because they do the things that every- 
body else does! And if we don’t play cards, we go to 
a dance or to the theater, not because it’s a natural 
impulse, but because everybody else does it!” 

He caught his breath; continued. 

“And we'll go on doing these same things until we 
die; and even after we’re dead we won't be allowed 
any individuality, but we’ll lie in a stiff parlor while 
people make the air sick with insincerities; and then 
we'll be taken to some cemetery and buried under a 
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stone that’s no different from hundreds of millions of 
other stones! God! Once you said you wanted me 
to be like other men. Well, you’ve got your wish now! 
You’ve got a mediocre husband, a man who acts and 
talks just like every respectable husband; who goes to 
work and quits every day at the same time; who eats 
his meals at the same time, who sleeps and wakes at 
the same time; who speaks platitudes and incon- 
sequentials; whose actions are superbly orthodox; in 
other words, a regular normal man; listening to the 
snotty talk of other normal men; their lewd implica- 
tions about marriage, about birth, about all that should 
be holy; listening to their worn-out philosophies and 
creeds, and their dull, nasty talk ... No, I never 
told you about my father! But I'll tell you about him 
now! He walked out of the house and left my mother; 
he did a cruel thing, a brutal thing, and I hate him for 
it! And yet>..... good God! .. . I can’t help but 
believe that he felt slow death coming on him, and 
that he shook it off with one awful gesture, sacrificing 
everything to be true to himself! He deserted his wife, 
my mother; it was a ghastly thing! And yet I think 
he was true to himself! But don’t let that frighten, 
you! Oh, no, I shan’t follow in his footsteps! No, I 
haven’t the courage! There was a time when I might 
have done such a thing. But not now, not now. I’m 
like other men, bound by their same damnable sense of 
duty to all but themselves; a spineless, weak-kneed 
jelly-fish; afraid of life, afraid of everything; and 
content to make existence bearable with the body of a 
woman !” 

She stood like an unquenchable spirit in the torrent 
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of his words; a fountain-figure insoluble beneath the 
drench and fume of water. And now in the stiff silence 
that followed, he knew that she was beyond his talk, 
beyond his abuse, beyond even the hurt of it; and a 
crushing depression fell upon him, a realization of 
impotence that embalmed his every nerve and cell. 
She seemed to waver in the dusk of the hall like an 
ethereal flame, a reproachful flame; and he wondered 
if his hand would pass through her ... He knew 
that what he had just said was his death-cry, that 
thereafter he would be silent; and he knew also that 
in time Leila would forgive his outburst. He had in- 
jured her feelings. But it was not the real meaning of 
his words that had hurt her: it was the words them- 
selves and the manner in which they were hurled at 
her. He was sick, spent. 

“Ethan,” she articulated in a husky voice, “I never 
expected to listen to—to such things—from you. You 
—you'll be ashamed of them—later. I ought to walk 
out of the door and stay, but I realize that you’re tired, 
that you’re all worn out.” 

And he shut his eyes, and the hallway seemed to 
careen. Yes, he was tired. That last fierce gesture 
had cost him something vital, something that had gone 
out of him and would never return. When he opened 
his eyes, his glance darted about him, at the dark floor, 
at the gray walls and gray ceiling; and that glance 
was unfriendly, resolute. 

“This house!” he declared. “Full of ghosts! We’re 
going away, now, immediately!” 

But they did not go immediately. His mother had 
left very little money, and that had been absorbed in 
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the house long ago. He had only the house now, and 
his meager salary. And they wanted to go to Cali- 
fornia. His ambition had taken on the definite form 
of a desire for a moderate income and amenable sur- 
roundings; and the West offered that, the West burn- 
ing with tremendous energy and dreams of unbuilt 
towers. He placed the house in the hands of an agent. 
And weeks passed. When he could endure it no longer 
he thrashed his pride and went to Carter Grove, now 
a flabby shadow of himself carrying a venerable air 
of respectable old age. As Ethan sat down facing him 
across the mahogany desk he observed the green carpet 
on the floor; the same green carpet, to him a reminder 
of long dead rage. 

“TI want to borrow some money on the house,” he 
said briefly. “Leila and I have decided to go West, 
and I haven’t enough saved up to do it.” 

Carter Grove talked for some time following that 
announcement. Although actually he addressed Ethan, 
his words were directed at the memory of a Sunday 
School class. — 

As Ethan listened he felt a calm hopelessness en- 
veloping him. 

“In short,” Carter Grove finished, ‘I’m too deeply 
interested in you to lend you the money to make a 
mistake. You have a good position here in the bank, 
and in time, if you apply yourself, you can work up 
to a better place. Keep a level head, Ethan. It pays 
in the end.” 

Ethan tried to resent Carter Grove’s talk, but he 
experienced only that feeling of hopelessness. That 
very afternoon, on the way home, he stopped in to see 
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Miss Harriett . . . Twilight was in the parlor; and 
twilight was in her eyes, too. She seemed very old, 
sitting there in a great chair upholstered with faded 
brocade. Gradually, he thought, the pattern of his 
youth was raveling, and with it all the figures 
that had made it such a glowing tapestry. He sat bent 
forward, with his elbows on his knees, hands clasped, 
staring at the tawny tobacco stain on his lean fore- 
finger ; and Miss Harriett told him he looked very like 
his mother ; and, across the street, a child was practicing 
on a piano and the faltering notes came stumbling over 
the lilac air to them. In broken sentences he told her 
of his unhappiness. 

“T can’t stand it here!” he said fiercely between his 
teeth. “I’m resigned to a mediocre life; I don’t care 
about that, I’ve ceased caring. But I’ve got to live in 
another place!” 

Miss Harriett’s hands lay very still on the brocaded 
arms of the chair. 

“Resigned,” she repeated, and the word slipped from 
her lips like a dark shadow. “How—how terrible! 
Years and years ago I became resigned, resigned to 
stay here, always, and write books that only a few 
thousand people will read. You remember how we 
used to pretend we were dragging treasure chests 
across this room, and the library was an island where 
we buried them?—an island of bright palms and blue- 
winged macaws . . . To you, those chests were packed 
with the wealth of the future. But tome... to me 
they were dead dreams—that I buried—here.” And 
she touched her heart with frail fingers. Dusk lay on 
her face like pale ash, and Ethan thought of a burnt- 
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out old volcano. Then a spark flashed. She leaned 
towards him and caught his hand; he was surprised at 
her strength. 

“Ethan, if you have a dream in your heart, be true 
to it! Don’t let anything stand in the way! There’s 
something bigger than just the ordinary things we do 
every day. So few men see a star above the petty tur- 
moil and absurd anguish of life, so very few, that 
when one does, we can forgive him if he slays the very 
hearts of us to reach it. That is, we who understand 
just a little; and the others don’t count. You think 
it’s too late. Why, you’re just a boy! There'll come 
a time when something big will strike you, something 
huge and seemingly terrible, and when it does, re- 


member to be true to yourself . . . Yes, you should 
go West. And as for the money: suppose I lend it to 
you... hush! wait till I’m through ... and you 


can use your house as security, and pay me interest. 
That'll make it a business affair. I know how you 
feel. But it’s ridiculous, it’s false pride. Now, isn’t 
ite 

Splendid Miss Harriett! And when he left she 
went out on the veranda and stood between the pillars, 
every bit as gallant as those stately columns. As he 
thanked her, not in words but with a mute, brimming 
look, he saw a sudden passionate hunger in her 
Cyesn.. 

How sharply the heart remembers! 

And then a muffled roar as the train carried Leila 
and him through the Louisiana swamps, across purple 
sweeps of prairie, over stretches of white alkali and 
piles of golden hills. And, finally, San Francisco. 
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The somber beauty of dusk in deep streets; the rugged 
crags and towers of gray buildings; the mystery of a 
city shawled in fog; the surging waterfront; the 
gas-lit gloom of Chinatown. A moment of hope that 
twisted and shivered in him like a waterspout, that 
sank into violent ripples, and then subsided, definitely. 
Leila, the apartment, the Wheelock Construction 
Company. 

... They say a drowning man knows peace after 
the first rush of pain and strangulation; that he be- 
comes lost in depths of lucid green and has a sense of 
dusk and calm; that he hears, behind the silence, muted 
music of other spheres .. . 

The organ rolls ceased, and Ethan rose out of the 
swell of them into the quiet of the apartment, with 
the feeling that he had passed through struggle and 
now knew the calm that is complete indifference. He 
looked about the room slightly bewildered; at the 
cream-white base-boards and molding, the pallid walls, 
the blue lamp and blue rugs; and last, at the sarong. 
There was nothing of triumph or arrogance about it 
now : it was dead in the midst of those chaste, orthodox 
surroundings. 

He drew out his watch. Nearly eleven; and he had 
to rise at six-thirty. 


2 


Ethan heard a whirring sound, like an insect bat- 
tling in a gauze net, and he rose through a dim shading 
of consciousness to the realization that the alarm-clock 
was rattling. He jumped up and shut if off, then lay 
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down with the rheum of sleep still in his eyes and 
gazed out of the window at the intensely blue sky. He 
remembered that it was foggy when he went to sleep, 
and for a moment he contemplated the amazing changes 
in light and atmosphere. Suddenly he thought of the 
percolator ... 

He slipped on his bedroom-sandals; went into the 
kitchen. Automatically he put two cups of water and 
a tablespoonful of coffee into the percolator and placed 
the pot over a gas flame. Then he cut three slices of 
bread. Returning to his room, he lay down on the 
bed again and looked out of the window. He did that 
every morning, even when Leila was there. She liked 
to sleep, so he always fixed his own breakfast. Of 
course he thought she might at least do that . . . This 
morning a cool wind played along his limbs, and the 
bed was soft and caressing. He had a sense of utter 
physical content. And before him, through the win- 
dow, lay San Francisco, a depth of crenelated gray, 
rising and falling, and finally deploying against a 
frontier of colossal blue. He had come to love the 
city; its whispering streets, pitched to a roar in the 
business district; its insolent smoke-stacks and _ tall 
buildings. And he liked it just before dusk, too, when a 
gray-violet glow touched steeples and housetops, and 
the sky in the west was pale pink like the inside of a 
shell. 

He rose reluctantly. When he was half dressed 
he put the three slices of bread in the oven to toast. 
Then he shaved. He paused several times in the 
midst of this operation to look at the toast, and, finally, 
to remove it. At last he was dressed and he sat down 
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at the kitchen table and poured his coffee. The coffee 
stains on the linoleum annoyed him . 

Ten minutes later he left the apartment house. He 
always walked to the office. At the corner he bought 
a newspaper and scanned it as he moved rapidly to- 
wards the business district, glancing up only to cross 
the streets. As squat apartments and residences gave 
way to taller buildings, and the traffic increased, he 
folded the paper and slipped it into his pocket. The 
grind and rumble of street-cars was in his ears now, 
the hoarse purr of motors, and he lost his definite 
thoughts in the concerted rhythm of the city. On his 
right was a drug-store, exhaling the mingled scents of 
medicines and perfumes; next to that, a millinery shop; 
then, a clothing store. Familiar odors; familiar names 
done in gilt on plate glass. “Black’s Pharmacy,” “The 
Vogue,” “Rosenthal’s.”” And on the corner was a 
tourist agency. He rather anticipated passing it, for 
in the window was a poster showing a stretch of 
brilliant cobalt and a great liner with gulls circling in 
her wake. 

That poster had been there for a month; no, longer 
than that, two or three months; and he had come to 
accept it as a part of his morning walk, the one sight 
that was more than merely acceptable: a glimpse of 
something denied and passionately sweet. Printed be- 
neath the great ship were the words, “Travel West by 
the Pacific Mail.” And below that was a list of 
offices in cities whose names flashed like jewels in 
Ethan’s mind. 

And now he reached the corner, and he was startled. 
The familiar poster was gone, supplanted by another. 
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He felt curiously bewildered, and had to adjust him- 
self to what seemed a vital change. The new poster 
showed tall palms against a yellow background and a 
beach that became lost in the words, “Lovely Hawaii.” 
At the bottom of the card were more words. “Matson 
Line, San Francisco to Honolulu. Ask for a booklet.” 
He realized, as he crossed the street, that he was 
troubled; and it amazed him. How silly to be upset 
over such a trivial alteration in the elements that he 
had grown to expect as the day’s beginning! He felt 
as though he had lost an illusion. In its place had come 
another, that picture of palms against a chrome sky. 
But he had to become accustomed to it. And, in some 
mysterious way, this change seemed to portend other 
changes. He was distinctly concerned; concerned 
about his susceptibility to temperamental unrest caused 
by the shifting of visible objects. When he reached 
the office he was still thinking of the yellow poster. 
Miss Pratt, his stenographer, was already busy at 
the typewriter, and as he entered she glanced up to 
say good morning. The bookkeeper, in the next office, 
looked through the doorway and said good morning 
also. He was a young man who smelled faintly of 
lilac toilet-water and was a shade too pale and languor- 
laden to leave much doubt as to how he spent his eve- 
nings. He was consciously respectful to those whose 
salaries were higher than his; and at times he told 
vulgar stories that were made thoroughly indecent by 
his manner. In his watch he carried a picture of a 
fragile girl whom he was going to marry ... Mr. 
Wheelock had not come down yet. The door of his 
office was open, and Ethan could see Miss Taggert, his 
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secretary, sitting at her typewriter with an air of utter 
efficiency. 

In the room that served as an atrium to that sanc- 
tuary were two clerks. Ethan could hear their voices, 
one sniggering. Smith and Jones. These were not 
their names; but they might as well have been, Ethan 
reflected. Names could not make them different from 
millions of other identical individuals whose only dis- 
tinction lay in designated appellations. These two men, 
Smith and Jones, went down to the soda fountain 
every morning between ten and eleven and had an iced 
drink. They enjoyed it. They were willing slaves of 
an entirely virtuous habit. Ethan, too, was a slave to 
habit. But rebellious. When he thought of it, he was 
rather annoyed that Smith and Jones went through 
that rite every morning. Fortunately he did not have 
to think of it often, as it was outside his immediate 
sphere. But Miss Pratt was not. And every morning, 
towards noon, she would send for an orangeade. She 
did not go for it: she had it sent to the office where 
he was forced to see it. Always orangeade. He had 
grown to detest the sight of the golden-yellow liquid. 
It was so significant. It was Miss Pratt. And Miss 
Pratt was so many people. 

Smith, Jones, the bookkeeper, Miss Taggert and 
Miss Pratt: different tones of the same voice. He did 
not actually dislike them. But when some one of their 
habits, offensive to him, came under his observation, 
his intolerance, his involuntary condemnation shamed 
him. He had no right to intellectual snobbishness. 
But he could, with the absolute consent of his con- 
science, maintain an attitude of mental aloofness. In 
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individual instances he could understand, sympathize 
with their impulses and emotions; and he would never 
do anything to offend them, for he aways had an innate 
graciousness towards the standards of others, It was 
simply that he was immeasurably distant from them, 
no higher perhaps, but far, far beyond their reach. 

As the morning passed he went through his trivial 
duties, and a subtle breath of heat announced approach- 
ing noon. Miss Pratt, finishing a letter, sighed and 
lifted the receiver of the telephone. Ethan, watching, 
smiled faintly and was startled to hear his own voice. 
Miss Pratt pressed down the hook; her glance was 
questioning, attentive. 

“Will you do me a favor?” he asked, wondering 
why he had yielded to this absurd impulse and feeling 
rather nervous. 

“Yes, of course’”—puzzled by his manner. 

“Do you like the taste of lemons, Miss Pratt?” 

“Why, yes.” 

His gaze was half grave, half whimsical. “Then 
will you please order lemonade this morning?’ He 
paused, then added, “Do you realize that every morn- 
ing for—let’s see, you’ve been here how long ?—six 
months ?’—well, every morning for six months, with 
the exception of Sundays, you’ve had orangeade?”’ 

She stared at him, then she laughed. “Say, I didn’t 
know ” She halted, evidently reconsidering. 

“You didn’t know I joked, like those fellows in 
there?” he finished for her. “Well, I’m not joking. 
I’m deadly serious. Can you give me an intelligent 
reason why you don’t order something else?” 

She was no longer smiling but looking at him in- 
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credulously, and he realized that she thought he was 
decidedly erratic or suddenly unbalanced. And he was 
glad that the buzzer rang at that moment, summoning 
him into Mr. Wheelock’s office. . . . Back in his mind 
he had a dim picture of the yellow poster. 


3 


That evening, after work, he went down by the 
docks as usual, but he did not go home immediately. 
His walk led him from the Ferries to Washington 
Street and towards the hill where Chinatown sprawled. 
This portion of the city was, to him, a mysterious bayou 
off the main stream of life. And asa ripple, sent from 
a fleeing current, slides into a backwater and mingles 
with the tide-discarded flotsam, so had he, in the course 
of those five years in San Francisco, been insinuated 
‘upon Chinatown and its decadence. 

He knew that most of what he saw was sham; but 
the past of Chinatown was not all sham; and he gave 
to the reality the romance of a dead period. Stockton 
Street, Dupont and Kearney; Saint Louis Alley, Ross 
Alley . . . He was a frequent visitor. And, some- 
times, wandering in a gloomy lane, he would hear a 
thin pain of music from behind closed shutters, and 
his imagination would respond with a shuddering surge 
that carried him to some far jasmine-scented city. 
Chinatown meant that to him. It meant strange shops 
where one could buy enchanted merchandise. It meant, 
also, a certain restaurant that was Peking and other 
royal purple places. 

This restaurant was several stories high, and from 
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its balconies one could look towards Portsmouth 
Square, across city buildings and at the sweep of the 
harbor, at night a pocket of velvet. If one was dis- 
posed to listen, and pay, tiny girls with rice-white 
cheeks played on moon-guitars and gongs, and sang 
weird falsetto songs in whose tremolo the names Can- 
ton, Foochow and Amoy were caught like flowers. 
And there were strange things to eat, too. Shark’s 
fins, yak-fun, bird’s-nest pudding . . . One sat in a 
small semi-private dining-room, and all about were 
scrollwork screens, wood-carvings and colored lanterns. 

It was to this restaurant that Ethan made his way. 
_ The place was crowded, and from the numerous rooms 
came the uneven rhythm of voices, some pitched to 
high, sudden laughter, others low with the implacable 
murmur of sea sluicing sand; and weaving through 
these mingled sounds were wire-sharp threads of music 
from a Chinese fiddle; a shrill audible stitching that 
was like metallic embroidery upon somber silk. 

A yellow boy led him to a room that was already 
occupied by a stout red-faced man who gave Ethan a 
frank stare over a spoon that he was lifting to an open, 
eager mouth. A paper napkin was tucked in at his 
vest, and on his lapel he wore the button of a fraterna! 
order. Merchant or traveling-man, thought Ethan. 
. . . After he was seated, facing the man, he found 
himself appraising him, watching the manner in which 
he ate; and he attacked the feeling of superiority that 
involuntarily invaded him. Here was a fellow, he 
argued, who undoubtedly would be classified as a 
model citizen. Probably he had a wife and children, 
and went to his lodge on certain nights; and surely he 
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never missed an opportunity to vote, to support all 
civic bodies. He would, in short, be an addition to any 
community. Yet he suspected that if this man had any 
desire to break away from his present sphere it was 
simply to enjoy a more personal liberty. It would not 
be because he believed that there were sunsets more 
splendid beyond the skyline or seas with a rarer sheen. 
Perhaps there were times when he paused to consciously 
consider the sunset or the blue of the sea. But these 
things were not vital to him. Esthetic values had no 
worth when weighed against cold dollars or their 
equivalent. And it was this type that made up the 
commonwealth of his country, of other countries. 

The realization shook Ethan. The rule of the literati 
had come to an end, he reflected; also the rule of the 
aristocrat who at least simulated an appreciation of the 
beautiful. The business man, through his money, had 
become the supreme dictator, and also the criterion of 
Beauty. Beauty in any form, under those circum- 
stances, could become ultimately only an abstract thing, 
perpetuated by those who were wealthy enough not to 
depend upon their work as a means of income or those 
who were willing to submit to the authority of a mind 
interested primarily in relaxation. The literati then, 
he continued, would degenerate into a commercial 
body, governed by an equivalent to the Chamber of 
Commerce, and its symbol would be a blue and gold 
wheel of blatant fellowship and rowdy good humor. 
The Age of Efficiency would be at its height . . . 

It was all quite depressing, Ethan decided, and he 
satisfied himself with studying the man across the 
table. He held his knife the wrong way; and he chewed 
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audibly. Ethan felt a little disgusted. He couldn’t 
endure bad manners. Manners, he thought, were a 
gage: they tested one’s ability to apply himself to a 
principle of conduct, and any violation showed a lack 
of instruction or aptitude, either of which was inex- 
cusable. That much of the Warren tradition he had 
inherited. He found something rather absurd about 
the man: he was so intent upon his food. Ethan 
laughed before he could smother the impulse. 

“That’s rude,” he said quickly as the man looked 
up. “I’m sorry.” 

The other grinned. “Is kinda funny, sittin’ heré 
eatin’ this damned heathen food.” Pause. “Reminds 
me of a joke I heard down ’n Pasadena...” The 
story was rather funny and Ethan laughed. He was 
aware, suddenly, of a genial warmth over his spine. A 
sense of humor or acute suffering could bridge any 
abyss, he thought. The man talked on. 

“What’s your business?’ he demanded suddenly. 

An extravagant mood had come over Ethan. “I 
write books,” he lied quite soberly. 

“You're an author, eh? [ve always wanted to meet 
one. What’s some of your books?” 

Ethan found himself involved, but the pretense 
amused him. “I wrote one called ‘St. Elmo,’ and an- 
other, ‘The Hound of the Baskervilles.’ ” 

The man paused in his eating and sucked through his 
teeth. ‘You authors are a queer lot,’ he announced. 
“Have such silly ideas—some of you.” Ethan asked 
who his favorite author was. “Don’t ever remember 
their names; just remember their stories.” He took 
a bite of food. “Read a story the other day. Craziest 
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thing. My God, no sane man’d ever think of it! 
"Bout a farmer, lived way off somewhere, up ’n Maine, 
I believe, with just his wife. Didn’t have any chil- 
dren; just themselves. They’d lived there alone for 
ten years, maybe more; no, it was ten. He loved his 
wife, I guess; was satisfied, anyhow. He read a lot 
—'bout places and other countries. He knew he’d 
never see ’em. His life was made up of milk ’n’ 
chickens ’n’ vegetables. Hot summers ’n’ freezin’ 
winters. Talk with his wife in the evenin’s, read a 
book maybe... 

“One afternoon he was drawin’ water from the well 
when a man came ’long, tramp, young feller. He asked 
for a drink. Described him as havin’ blue eyes and 
curly hair; an’ he smiled just like he knew a lot. 
Farmer asked him where he’d come from, an’ he said 
he’d been to China ’n’ Egypt ’n’ everywhere. Asked 
him what his business was an’ he said just livin’. Then 
he asked him where he was goin’ an’ the feller said 
anywhere. Just then the farmer heard his wife callin’ 
him to supper. He’d heard her call him just like that 
for ten years; an’ he knew he’d hear it for ten years 
more, or longer than that . . . if the place didn’t get 
on his nerves an’ make him blow his brains out. 

“All of a sudden he asked the tramp if he ever got 
lonesome, an’ he said yes, often. An’ then the farmer 
asked, ‘Where’ll you be stayin’ to-night?’ An’ the 
feller said, ‘Up the road under some tree.’ An’ then 
the farmer said, ‘All right, Pll join you, an’ we'll go 
anywhere.’ . . . Now what do you think of that?” 
he demanded. “Left his wife, his farm, everything, 
to walk off with a man, anywhere!” 
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Ethan had grown sober. He was looking beyond 
the speaker, and he saw a yellow sky with palms against 
it. It seemed to rush at him, and he was lost in it, in 
that amazing chrome, with the shadows of palms 
shivering about his feet and the sweet madrigal of 
brushing fronds in his ears. He was blinded, as a 
man who faces the sun, and a wave of rapture swept 
through him . . . “Lovely Hawaii” .. . walked off 
with a man... anywhere . . . And then, abruptly, 
he was back in the room of the scrollwork screens, 
facing a flushed, inquisitive gaze; and a thought, lying 
coiled somewhere in the subconscious, flashed at him 
with a rattling whir. He felt as though a fang had 
darted into him, had left him purple with poison. He 
was dizzy, terrified. He fell upon the thought and 
flung it away, as if it were an actual serpent. 

He was aware of the man’s questioning gaze. He 
had to speak . . . He heard himself say that something 
was silly . .. silly . . . He knew that his face was 
white; there could be no blood in it. It had fled to 
his heart and was beating there, beating, beating, 
driving him mad. Food. He had to get away. The 
prospect of food nauseated him. He rose. The room 
was unreal, a painted sham; behind the scrollwork 
and carvings were grim walls; he was shut in prison, 
and he was being tormented. A startled glance from 
the man. Sick. He was asking him if he was sick. 
Yes, he was sick, sick! And he was going away. He 
was going to walk into a strange dimension of yellow 
and lose himself ... Palms ... Lovely Hawaii 
walk off with a man . . . walk off with an idea... 
anywhere .. . 
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He found himself in the street. Fog had descended, 
and the night was a mammoth moonstone with ghostly 
lights caught in its swimming globe. In his mind was 
a blurred memory of stairs, voices. The cool air seemed 
to lift a smoke cloud from his thoughts, and they were 
like naked figures. Their bareness frightened him. He 
realized that he had seen them before, but mever 
stripped like this. He was appalled by what he con- 
sidered his mental duplicity. And _ yet To nail 
shut the door of his past, to place a sign upon it, 
“Removed to other quarters,’ and then step out into 
another life! His involuntary recoil from the idea 
challenged him to analyze it. But he would not. 

He discovered that he was hurrying along the street, 
fleeing, as if to elude the thing that had come upon him. 
He wanted to get home, to be in the midst of normal 
surroundings; to feel Leila in the pallid walls and 
blue rugs. 

A string of words curled out of his memory. Some- 
thing Miss Harriett had said. It flashed back now, 
after five years. ‘There'll come a time when something 
big will strike you . . . and when it does . . . be true 
to yourself.” Heresy. But he continued to think of 
it and of other things she had told him. She spoke of 
a star. “So few men see a star... that when one 
does, we can forgive him...” Forgive him for 
what? Something about slaying hearts to reach it. A 
star. Hadheseenastar? . . . And then, long ago—it 
was in his early boyhood—she had said another thing, 
something about becoming an old man with dead 
dreams. An old man with dead dreams! Strange 
that he should remember them now, those heresies! 
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But were they heresies? They corrupted his sense of 
duty. Duty to whom, what? To Leila. He could 
not wreck her life . . . yet he could destroy his own. 
Duty. What was duty? Duty to others, duty to one’s 
self: which was greater? If he knew that he would 
know the wisdom of God... God... Beauty. 
Lovely sunsets. Supreme emotional moments. 
Ecstasy. Pain. The rapture and anguish of living. 

He passed a saloon. His feet led him back. With 
a flat bottle in his pocket he continued. He could rid 
himself of those thoughts now. Burn them in alcohol, 
as the monks burned their enemies in the Inquisition. 
As he moved along the street he found himself walk- 
ing into a blinding glare where palms rose dark against 
a yellow sky. Again he felt that he was facing the 
sun, rendered sightless by an incredible light that 
drew him on inexorably. Damn the thought! But he 
would kill it. Place faggots beneath it and set a flame. 
It was his own death. But at least he would know that 
he was strong enough to slay himself; and through the 
rest of life (what a paradox that word would be then!) 
the specter would smile at the body. He had seen 
specters before, men who stood outside their bodies 
and surveyed the empty husks that had once enclosed 
them; and, oh, the agony of their smiles! 

.. . Well, thank God! He was home now. 

He walked slowly up the stairs, and at the top he 
realized that he had forgotten to count the steps. When 
he snapped on the light, the sarong faced him across 
the room. He would never take that down, he thought 
decisively ; it would remain, his shroud. 

He dropped into a chair and drew out the flask. A 
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slow warmth seemed to crawl into his stomach. He 
was preparing the faggots now . . . And he visualized 
a dark chamber with a single ray of light impinging 
upon the gloom; and lifted in high seats were men with 
cruel lips, wearing robes of magenta and black; and 
before them, in the band of light, stood the persecuted, 
a slim ascetic figure. There came a word of doom, 
and swart, thick-lipped men bound the prisoner and 
bore him out... 

Ethan gazed at the flask. Half empty; and there 
was a burn in his throat. He was disgusted with him- 
self. But the yellow sky was dimmer now, had become 
frail golden gauze, and the palms were ghosts. And 
he was no longer afraid. He could see clearly the slim, 
pale figure isolated in his mind; and the faggots were 
burning. Ethan hated the taste of whisky. It nau- 
seated him. He remembered, suddenly, a smoky blue 
room and a circle of faces that were white like the 
marble masks of a fountain. Apes and swine... 
long, long ago . . . he had tried to burn loneliness out 
of him, and he had failed. He was failing now. That 
slender figure in his mind stood upright, filled with the 
strength of an unquenchable belief; and as the flames 
licked along his white limbs, the skin only glowed with 
a more intense pallor. Martyrdom! A spirit that 
could not be destroyed. Thoughts like hissing rain 
drenched the faggots. 

Ethan rose. He swayed a little: the bottle was al- 
most empty. For a moment he looked about helplessly, 
then he moved into his room. Tired, so tired. Cool 
sheets and a pillow to salve his body like a pleasant 
unguent. The drink had made him drowsy. Ashes 
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were in his brain; and a naked white figure . . . As 
he fell voluntarily across the bed he felt that he was 
plunging into yellow depths where the interwoven 
branches of palm trees were spread to catch him. 


4 


In the morning, awakening to face a blue sky, he 
found it difficult to believe that his reaction of the 
previous night was in any way related to his life, and 
he forced himself to regard it as a fervid dream, very 
like the aftermath of liquor that lingered on his tongue. 
He took great pains to follow his usual procedure. 
The percolator, the act of shaving, all these trivialities 
assumed a singular importance. On the way to the 
office he read the newspaper with deliberation. He was 
annoyed to find that the printed letters were so many 
flecks of ash, that instead of absorbing the subject he 
was conscious of disconnected words between which 
the events of the night before slipped and glided lithely. 
He saw by the headlines that the French and the 
Germans were slaughtering each other on a flaming 
battle front, but he could not be appalled by it. He 
was more shocked by the remembrance of his sudden 
flight from the Chinese restaurant. 

He had determined not to pass the window where 
the yellow poster hung; but now, as he approached the 
city, he decided that to avoid it would be an acknowl- 
edgment of weakness. And what possible effect could 
it have on him? A chrome sky and black palms. 
Lovely Hawaii. Was he afraid of print and paper? 
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He turned into the rumbling street that ran past 
the travel agency. 

The smells of drugs and perfumes drifted to him. 
They awakened a pregnant uneasiness. Black’s 
Pharmacy, then the Vogue, Rosenthal’s; and on the 
corner . . . When he saw the poster a tremor of ex- 
citement went the length of him; and he saw it clearly, 
the brilliant chrome, the black palms, the beach that 
tapered into words. “Lovely Hawaii. Ask for a book- 
let.” He met it with an antagonistic gaze. From 
within came the rattle of a typewriter, audible even 
above the roar of the street. “. . . Ask for a book- 
let.’ He reached the curbing; there he hesitated. And 
then he had turned and was inside the office, with the 
click of the typewriter against his temples. After- 
ward, he remembered the place in a blur . . . a hand 
that gave him a booklet which he thrust into his pocket. 

He was glad when he reached his office. The nor- 
mality of it helped him to assert himself. He plunged 
into his work, forcing himself to be thorough in every 
detail. But he could not forget the booklet in his 
pocket. When he dictated he paced the floor or stood 
looking out of the window; he had never done that 
before. Several times he saw Miss Pratt glance at 
him with a speculative, puzzled expression. Once he 
was at the point of offering an excuse for his nervous- 
ness—he formulated a phrase telling her he was worn 
out and needed a rest—but he realized that an explana- 
tion would be absurd, superfluous. Always he felt 
his hand drawn towards the pocket where the folder 
ayeir 
Fe the lunch hour he went, as usual, to a near-by 
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café. He tried to analyze his reluctance to look at the 
booklet, and he could find no sane reason why he 
should not. Yet he refrained until after he had finished 
the meal. Then he drew it out quite casually. 

There were pictures: rolling surf and a slim brown 
figure riding the breakers; the still, ominous crater 
of a volcano; a fronded gorge where a waterfall 
dropped in a cloudy fume. And beneath them were 
names that spelled glamor. Waikiki, Kilauea, Waimea. 
He seemed to see, beyond the pages of the booklet, a 
blue road, falling past reefs and islands, curving on 
towards the coast of Asia. China, Indo-China, and 
then .. . Angkor. Angkor, city of his dreams, lying 
white in green silence. As he thought of it, he seemed 
to smell the jungle; and, suddenly, he was wandering 
among ruins, pausing in dead banquet halls, in the 
bleached remains of palaces and temples. Dragonflies 
swam in the sunlight like diamond-flakes. In cool 
shadow, a band of apes lay drowsing, and a peacock 
shook its plumage beside a broken column . . . What 
secrets were locked in the silence of Angkor! 

Angkor! The word reeled in his brain as it had done 
when he first saw it, long ago in a dusty attic. To go 
there! To share its silence, the memory of a prodigious 
past, and celebrate a marriage with his dreams! Oh, a 
thousand times more splendid than any flesh-and-blood 
marriage! Actual marriage involved a disillusion 
from which there was no escape (certainly one could 
not avoid disillusion in the divorce courts!), but a 
wedding with dreams was beyond the reach of life or 
any of the weapons of life. And if he went . . 

He snapped the thought in two, quickly turning the 
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pages of the booklet. He felt guilty of an unpardon- 
able mental disloyalty to Leila. Leila! he thought 
bitterly; always his duty to Leila, never to himself. 
Had not he tried for seven years? Seven years! And 
if he went, it would not wreck her life: women of her 
type were incapable of extreme anguish. It would 
be a supreme blow to her vanity. She would miss 
him, as one misses any accustomed companion. But 
aftera while . . . Leila was young . . . Let’s see, she 
was twenty-six; yes, twenty-six. And he was twenty- 
seven. Years before him. 

But, good God! he couldn’t do this thing! He felt 
that the spirit of his father had stolen into him, was 
urging him to take the freedom that was his heritage 
and which he had thrown away in a moment of weak- 
ness. Suddenly he thought of his mother, of the dark 
troubled look in her eyes. Leila would never be like 
that. What a splendid woman, his mother! A figure 
startlingly regal and intense, standing in the dusk. 

On the back page of the booklet were figures. ‘First 
class passage, $110. minimum; second class, $90. 
minimum ... Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
... It was Thursday now, he thought. He had a 
little over seven hundred dollars in the bank. Satur- 
day. Leila would be home in less than three weeks. 
Perhaps he could make the trip and get back before 
she returned; take his vacation in that manner. But 
why should he go at all, if he intended to return? A 
momentary escape from monotony. The memory of a 
few magnificent days might make the future more 
bearable. Perhaps to some. But not to himself. If 
he went it would be to stay. 
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But how silly, he reflected in an instant of acute 
clarity: all these thoughts, and he would never do it, 
never. He was tired, nervous. He needed arest. He 
had not intended to take his vacation for a month or 
more, but perhaps it would do him good to go now. 
Go somewhere up in the Sierras. Or to Santa Barbara. 
Perhaps the latter. It was a pleasant golden town, he 
had heard, with the flavor of Spain in quiet streets and 
stucco houses. 

He made a swift decision: that very afternoon he 
would ask Mr. Wheelock if he couldn’t have his vaca- 
tion now. Two weeks at Santa Barbara. He could 
adjust himself there. Mountains and the sea. They 
would give him strength. Duty to reality; duty to a 
dream. Santa Barbara, he felt, would help him to 
decide. He would explain to Mr. Wheelock that it was 
necessary to take a rest immediately. Upset mentally. 
Needed the mountains and the sea... Duty to 
reality; duty to a dream .. . He thrust the booklet 
into his pocket and left the restaurant. 


5 


Three days later when Ethan got off the train at 
Santa Barbara he checked his bags and set out to walk 
about the town. The station was near the beach, and 
a long main street sloped up from the sea, into terraces 
of houses and mountains that seemed made of battered 
papier-maché. In the midst of the quiet business dis- 
trict he found a Chinese street with a Spanish name, 
and, farther on, a street of old adobe houses... 
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Mountains and the sea; and a touch of China in the 
midst of Spain. There was a celebrated Mission on 
the outskirts, he knew, but the sea called him. A single 
long pier stretched out into the blue; and along the 
beach palms shaded a paved avenue. Rising out of 
the misty diffusion of ultramarine were mountainous 
islands that seemed to roll over the flat surface like 
uncertain clouds of smoke. 

He walked out on the pier. Gulls swooped and 
careened overhead, making their shuddering cries, and 
beneath the pier the water, gold-streaked, went un- 
dulating past the piling with a gentle sucking murmur. 
Ethan sat down on a pile of lumber. A small sailing 
vessel was in, and the silence was filled with rattles and 
creaks as a cargo-boom swung lashed strips of boarding 
out of the hold. The diaphanous mountains, out in 
the blue, held his gaze. He found them more interest- 
ing than Santa Barbara. With a view to exploring 
them, he approached a man who sat idly watching 
the unloading. He learned that the islands were some 
thirty miles away, that on one of them was an inn, and 
that they could be reached by hiring a boat or waiting 
for the regular launch that made the trip once a 
week. ; 

Ethan spent the remainder of the day wandering 
about the town, enjoying a respite from obligations, 
mental and physical, that was new to him. He felt like 
a man tasting the uncertain luxury of freedom before 
trial, and he fought against any thought of impending 
events. In the next few days he must pass judgment 
upon himself, and he sensed that one of those islands 
off the coast would help him. In such complete isola- 
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tion, with only the sea and the sky as his companions, 
he could attain a clarity of thought, a mental direct- 
ness that would enable him to give sentence with appall- 
ing surety... At dusk the battered papier-maché 
mountains were purple with a curl of flame along their 
ridges; like the Himalayas, he thought. 

The next morning a wheezing launch carried him 
away from the pier and over a riding swell that seemed 
to flatten into concentrated indigo out where the islands 
made hazy undulations. It was noon before they came 
close to the largest of the group, the one that boasted 
an inn, and pale yellow cliffs rose from a limpidity 
of tropical blue that gave the illusion of bottomless 
depths. Behind this dazzling wall (the cliffs flashed 
like gold in the clear sunshine) rolled sage-green 
crests dimpled with specks that were mountain-goats. 
Along the shore flocks of gulls wavered like torn bits 
of paper in the wind, and a few seals drowsed on the 
foam-scalloped rocks. It was all quite new to Ethan. 
And yet the scene rose into his vision with discon- 
certing familiarity. It seemed as though long ago he 
had known this place, and now he was glad to return. 
All the congestion was swept from his brain, and he 
was calm, ready to face the brutal fact that he was 
contemplating desertion. 

The inn was a small white building and overlooked 
a cove where slithery breakers crawled across the sand. 
Beyond an illusive breadth of blue lay Santa Barbara, 
its battered papier-maché mountains reduced to pigmy 
size. There were no other guests at the inn... 

Towards late afternoon Ethan set out for a walk, 
feeling almost buoyant. Leila, his problems, his en- 
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tire world, seemed very remote. He realized how 
splendid it would be to stay in a place like this for an 
indefinite while. The atmosphere cleansed his mind, 
and he felt that he was able to perceive the essentials 
that lay beyond petty human values. But he couldn’t 
stay long, ten days at the most. And that realization 
forced him to regard the future. 

He admitted frankly for the first time that the 
future, with Leila, was an appalling prospect. It was 
not Leila herself that made it appalling, but all the 
elements that she brought into their association. She 
was, unconsciously, a destructive force in his life. 

But would not any woman be that? He was not 
sexless yet he was singularly free from the restrictions 
that a highly sexed nature places upon an individual. 
Women had always touched him briefly and moved on, 
leaving no vital impression. That might be because 
he had not—how was it that people expressed it?— 
because he had not met “the right one.” Or it 
might be because he was not capable of violent attach- 
ment for any one individual. There were men, he 
knew, whose emotions belonged to humanity rather 
than to one woman. But they had some element of 
greatness. He had none—judging by his development 
thus far. 

But how could he tell what was hidden, latent, within 
himself? He had never had the chance to properly 
tutor his capabilities. When he was younger, a boy 
and later in college, youth had been his restriction, and 
then before he had time to really test his powers, he 
had married Leila, assuming responsibilities that made 
it impossible to do other than provide for her. 
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But what did he want to do, actually? Write, create 
in words? His ultimate purpose seemed hidden in a 
dark, lofty solitude. In the meantime, he wanted to 
do a novel, several novels. The fact that he had not 
written anything of value so far did not shake his 
belief in his ability to create in the future. He had, he 
thought, the natural qualifications of a writer. The 
actual technique would have to be learned through 
study and practice. If he went away, anywhere alone, 
he would have time to do all that. 

His immediate purpose was to get away. When he 
was free of his present incumbrances he could attain a 
mental poise that would strengthen the creative power. 
To believe that he had possibilities, that he possessed 
a more acute imagination than the average man, was 
not egotism, he defended. One who acknowledged 
limitations felt them. He, Ethan Quest, could be a 
colossal success or a masterpiece of failure: he would 
never belong to that mediocre stratum between, 

What a coward he had been to seize Leila as a shield 
against loneliness! Now, in an effort to reach his 
purpose, he would have to wound her. It was cruel. 
But one always had to sever bonds, shatter ikons, even 
break hearts to rise above the circumstances of life. 
“So few men see a star above the petty turmoil and 
absurd anguish . . . that when one does, we can for- 
give him if he slays the hearts of us to reach it 

’’ Miss Harriett was right. What ultimate good 
could come out of a continuation of his marriage? 
None, only the disintegration of himself and unhappi- 
ness for Leila. She would never understand him. He 
doubted if she really loved him. 
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And as for himself How could he say? Love 
. .. He knew nothing about it except that it was 
neither premeditated nor planned, and that it was en- 
tirely incalculable. Love . . . The world had given 
that word such false implications. Having children, 
perpetuating the name, sexual desire. No, it was 
none of these. It was something larger than body; 
something, perhaps, of which body was an expression; 
but love in its full meaning was more universal than 
flesh. 

He felt that sex had imposed severe restrictions upon 
human emotions. Because of it love of body was 
apotheosized, and the splendid ideal of comradeship, 
that in the beginning was a noble thing, had become 
obscure. Men, through centuries of lust and murder, 
had made the differences in sexes so appallingly definite 
that companionship was sacrificed to amorous desire 
. . . No, it was not physical love of woman that he 
wanted: it was something finer than that, a spiritual 
passion. Leila did not love him. And he did not love 
her. He could not even bring back the luminous 
creature that he had once created in her. Tenderness 
and heartache were woven into his thoughts of her, 
but that was not because of Leila herself, it was because 
she belonged to his youth, to years of struggle and 
close association; and men were always sentimental 
about the past. He had to discard her, that was in- 
evitable. It would not be a cowardly act: under the 
circumstances it would be courageous. To the world 
it might be wrong. But what so many called wrong 
was simply a violation of tradition or the social code. 
And his way was not the way of the law. 
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The idea of getting his freedom through divorce 
seemed, to him, as though he were appealing to the law 
to justify his act. Such a procedure involved all that 
he detested: legal verbiage, false respectability, as- 
sociation with men whose power, in most cases, was the 
expression of ingenuously corrupt minds. Politics, 
moral codes, religions: what were they, compared to 
the exquisite depths of green to be found in tropical 
waters, the blue anguish stirred by flower-smells at 
dusk, the magical beauty of words? Politics, moral 
codes, religions, they were transient. Only Beauty was 
immortal. 

Life was not the smug conventionality that a self- 
conscious civilization had made it. Life. Freedom. 
Colored sunsets. The exotic scents of flowers. Dusks. 
Pallid faces passing in the night. A thousand hints 
of Beauty. He wanted to become a part of life, to 
know its poetry. And that poetry was a thing too in- 
definitely lovely, too illogically exquisite to be put into 
intelligible words without first having lived it. It had 
to be experienced, rhythm upon rhythm, and then, 
sometimes, the brain, thoroughly sensitized, caught the 
colorful undulations, the creative power was touched, 
and the individual reproduced the poetry of life in 
words. 

If he left Leila it would be for an illusion in which 
there was nothing feminine except the possible com- 
plications. And if he failed 

Yes, he would go; go before Leila returned; go be- 
fore his courage melted. Go where? Anywhere. To 
Hawaii—on. Follow crooked streets. Swim in lucent 
green water. Smell musk and spices. See the blue 
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ocean behind inclining palms. All these would be his 
treasures; and he would embalm them in books .. . 

He came to a high cliff, and, below, a beach crawled 
past, dwindling beyond a white turn. Night was threat- 
ening. An iron dusk, with a glow like wet rust in the 
west. 

“Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him 
or her I shall follow as the water follows the moon, 
silently, with fluid footsteps, anywhere around the 
globe.” 

He thought of that line of Whitman’s, and a great 
satisfaction came into him. 

“Him or her I shall follow as the water follows the 
moon...” 

To follow Beauty ... 

And how would he tell Leila? How could he? Fu- 
tile to try. Simply write a letter saying he was going. 
Poor Leila! How mystified she would be! How hurt! 
A twist of pain caught him. “Will you forgive 
me...” Nothing like that. Simply, “I am going 
away alone. There is no use trying to wunder- 
stand...” And he would not send it to Nashville. 
She would have to come to San Francisco to settle her 
affairs. He would leave it on the dresser in her room. 
He would also leave a check for what little he had in the 
bank. He needed only enough to get to Hawaii. The 
house in Savannah would be hers, too, and it was 
rented. He would not go to the office again; he would 
tell no one—except Miss Harriett. 

He would write: ‘Something huge and seemingly 
terrible has happened, and I have not forgotten what 
you told me.” And then, when every detail was fixed to 
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make it easier for Leila, he would pack a few things ; he 
would fold the sarong and place it in his grip; and 
then he would look about the living-room for the last 
time, at its pallor and its blueness; and he would say 
to himself, “I have taken that damned thing off the 
wall”; and then he would walk out . . . A gull before 
the wind... 

The dusk had thickened, and a last copperish glow 
rusted the west, reflecting a metallic sheen on the sea. 
To Ethan, there was something of abysmal anguish - 
in the gray half-light, in the glow that lay like pain 
upon the water. A surge of unhappiness rose in him. 
It brought a sting to his nostrils, sudden moisture into 
his eyes. It was the old nostalgia, that dim yet pas- 
sionate yearning that, through his extreme youth and 
college life, had hung about him like an aura; that had 
followed him over the sterile years of his married life, 
and tormented him even now. A violent sickness for 
Something. He wondered if all men felt it. It was 
not masculine: it was the woman in man, the heritage 
of mothers, a hint of their agony and loneliness. There 
was but one surcease: to create, if nothing tangible, 
at least to make the days into glowing things, to give 
wings to life. 

Wings! He wanted wings! Wings tosoar! Wings 
to carry him over seas, jungles, deserts, into that 
strange, dusky country where the ultimate Something 
lay. He understood, had understood for a long while, 
why some men destroyed themselves with what ap- 
peared to be splendid recklessness. It was fear, fear of 
life, which they hid behind the surface courage of 
laughter. He was afraid of life. But he had not even 
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the meager courage of laughter. Suppose he left Leila 
and then failed to find himself! A concussion of terror 
shook him. 

Some distance from the shore was a huddle of black 
rocks ; and over them hung a pall of mist, smoke-dark, 
flame-touched by a ruddy afterglow; as grim as the 
fume of a sacrifice. Ethan saw it; gave it an awful 
symbolism. A few yards away a break in the cliff in- 
vited him to a path that led down to the beach. When 
he reached the sand the last light had vanished from 
the sky, and darkness, to him the gift of darkness, 
lay on the world. There was peace in the sliding 
cr-rr-assh of the waves, and the first stars, superb de- 
stroyers of the gloom, seemed to guard a high courage 
of which he partook. He felt at ease suddenly. The 
anguish was still in his heart. But he knew now that 
there was a balm for it somewhere in the world. He 
forced Leila out of his mind, discarded the future, 
too. At present—and the realization came abruptly— 
he wanted nothing except the feel of cool water. 

He stripped himself quickly, and then, for an in- 
stant, stood straight and stiff as steel, arms flung wide, 
with the wind stealing over his body and the kiss of 
sand on his bare feet. Arrogant, that pose; something 
of lithe, intolerant grace about it. A pale figure against 
the starry sky, like an indefinite body on a jeweled 
frieze. 

He felt a momentary chill as the water tongued his 
ankles, then he plunged into a curl of foam, vanished 
in a sudden melting green brilliance of phosphorus, 
and reappeared, head flung back, throat concave, a 
slender swimmer in the rolling dark. Ahead, in the 
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casque of gloom, was a single yellow star, and, fixing 
his gaze upon it, he swam. How pleasant, to swim 
toward a star! The luxury of freedom stole into him, 
a sweet, illicit ecstasy. He had read a story, one of 
Conrad’s, about a man who set out to swim to a star 
—and swam beyond life. But he didn’t want to swim 
beyond life. He simply wanted to leave the old sphere. 
Perhaps he was doing that now. 

He was past the breakers, gliding over a slow, calm 
swell. Above were stars, and in the water were re- 
flected stars, and as he swam faster, with the phos- 
phorus wavering in cloudy fire along his body, he 
seemed a rushing comet between the planets. His 
muscles were amazingly flexible, his nerves singularly 
alive. Yet as far as exterior appearances were con- 
cerned (sky and sea were merged into a vast gloom 
imprisoning the stars) he might have been dead, a 
luminous soul cruising through space. Somewhere near 
was a muffled roar; to him the muted music of the 
spheres. He felt a sudden strange flash within, al- 
most a premonition of his own ultimate end. It was 
as though lightning had made a dazzling scar on his 
consciousness, and then retreated to leave him in dark- 
ness, groping after the almost occult sensitiveness that 
he had known for a moment. 

Ahead, he saw a black loom, the mottled shapes of 
rocks. A rush of surging sound verified his vision. 
He quickened his stroke; was glad when he felt moist 
stone beneath his hands and the transitory lather of 
foam. As he drew himself up, tiny stars of phos- 
phorus dripped from his shoulders. These rocks, he 

realized, were the rocks that he had seen from the 
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cliff. He stood up, breathing heavily. He could not 
hear his breath, for it was lost in the sluicing rush of 
the water; nor could he see the shore which had be- 
come merged with the darkness of sea and sky; and 
suddenly, standing there in roaring gloom, he seemed 
terrifically alone, an entity without body, caught up 
in astral night. An emotion half of ecstasy, half of 
terror plunged through him, and for a moment (or was 
it a thousand years?) he lost all consciousness in a 
blinding awareness of his own genius to live. He be- 
came a part of wind and sea and stars: an essence 
of life itself. 

In that instant he knew, with authentic finality, that 
there were no bounds to achievement, no limits to the 
heights of emotion, no Olympus too tall to mount. 
He laughed hysterically, and his contracted lungs made 
a sob of the sound. Alone he had attained that plane! 
Alone he would go on! On to keep that high tryst of 
comradeship with a dream! On...on.. . for- 
ever. 

Time is fluid in the crucible of great emotion .. . 

He stood there, murmuring to himself, “I am free 
—free!” 

And then, finally, he crawled into the sea, and his 
body made a slender stain on the dark; and as he swam 
toward the invisible shore, he looked back, prompted 
_ by the haunting conviction that he had left something 
on the rocks. 


PART FOUR 
THE WOUNDED DREAM 


Evruan awakened with a start to find a tarnished 
silver light flowed in through the open port. 

Dawn; and the ship was scheduled to dock shortly 
after daylight. For a moment he sat upright in the 
bunk, trembling, with a chill nausea in his throat. 
Hawaii. It lay outside that circle of grayish light. 
He could hear the soft hiss of foam almost level with 
the port; and the gentle, poised throbbing of the vessel 
told him that she was moving slowly. Entering the 
harbor, perhaps. 

The night before, he had stayed on deck until after 
one, staring into the sultry darkness that hooded in- 
visible islands; and once he had seen a volcanic flare, 
tiny, like the glow of a match in a dark room. Later 
someone had pointed out a ghostly shape and pro- 
nounced, “Molokii.” . . . Now it was morning, and in 
a short while he would touch the soil of Hawaii. 
Hawaii! Incredible! A little boy dreaming over a 
map . . . Cobweb sails on a coral sea... . 

And then he had one of those sudden flashes of piti- 
less clarity that often come at dawn: an acute re- 
alization of the futility and incompleteness of the 
individual against the master irony of existence. He 
remembered Leila, the apartment in San Francisco. 
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Would they always haunt him at dawn? He could 
elude them in bright daylight, and at night; yes, even 
in the dusk; but at dawn, when the light seemed sick 
and the world so dead and desireless ? 

He gripped the rim of the port and drew himself up. 

His first impression was of dark mountains, of 
clouds drifting like a smoke pattern above a steel- 
smooth sea. Then, below those mountains, he saw a 
town lying in dark violet mist, like a pile of crushed 
rock at the bottom of a landslide. Out over the har- 
bor, the clouds seemed incredibly low (they were on 
the mountain-peaks, too, in white coifs) and their 
shadows rolled somberly across the water. Iron and 
violet and flame, he thought. There was something 
ominous in it all. Earth and sea were brooding, and 
the clouds were the visible expression of their thoughts, 
remote, unearthly yet disturbingly imminent. He felt 
that an enormous secret hung pregnant. And then, as 
he watched, there was a sudden preparatory light on the 
horizon, and, with only that brief warning, a naph- 
thalene flare sprang out of the east. It illuminated the 
whole sky. The dark mist, like gunpowder, vanished 
in a ruddy glow, and the clouds reflected a ghost of 
flame as smoke-whorls fume with the light of a con- 
flagration. Ethan felt as though he had heard a can- 
nonade. The violent splendor of that dawn shook 
him. It was portentous; and it was symbolical. Out 
of gray brooding, out of the smoke and violet of intro- 
spection he had come into a daybreak of thunder and 
Hame=.. 5. 

Exultation rushed into him. The air, wavering in 
through the port-hole, was like cool gauze against his 
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face. Splendorous vista! That city like loose shale, 
the tall mountains coifed in clouds! It was the thresh- 
old: the threshold of the East. There was pity in his 
heart now, pity for all the shattered bits of his life; 
the inevitable anguish of a sensitive temperament. 
But soon these pains would die . . . He wondered, in- 
voluntarily, if Leila had returned, if she had found the 
letter . . . No, it was not a terrible thing, this act of 
desertion. 

He had told himself that for eight days, since that 
midnight when the ship glided through the Golden 
Gate; and he repeated it again now. Some men, al- 
though actually married through a fault of circum- 
stance, are never married men. He was that type, he 
asserted to himself. And he had simply left the stranger 
with whom he had been living for seven years. 


2 


That first day in Honolulu seemed divorced from 
reality. As soon as he got ashore he sought a cheap 
hotel, found one in a narrow gray street close to the 
docks, and there he took stock of his belongings. A 
grip, a suitcase, a package of books, and a few cents 
over twenty dollars. He could not remain in Honolulu 
long; he did not want to. He would look around the 
city for a day, then try to sign on some ship going out 
to the Orient. Perhaps he might be able to go only as 
far as Japan on the first lap. But that would be a 
step farther. From there he could ship to China, and 
then on down the coast to Indo-China or Siam. Back 
in his brain he held a vision of Angkor. That was the 
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pinnacle of his Odyssey, and he did not think beyond. 

He spent the day wandering about the city. Hono- 
lulu was vaguely disappointing. He liked it along 
the docks where lithe Kanaka boys dived for coins in 
the warm green water, and Hawaiian women sold flower 
garlands. But Honolulu itself had too close a resem- 
blance to an American city. “Not like it used to be,” 
said a dark-eyed Kanaka boy, a diver, whom he spoke 
to on the wharves. “No; all change since haoles (white 
men) come. Honolulu big city now; street-car, smoke- 
stack! But on Kauai! Ah, you go to island of Kauai! 
There you see lovely beach, palms, guava jungle, water- 
fall! And there Hawaiians do old-time hulas, sing 
nice songs—like this one . . .” And this boy, with the 
melancholy of Polynesia in his eyes, with his splendid 
bronze body bare to the sun but for a breechclout, threw 
back his head and sang a weird, mournful lament. 
Na let O Hawaii. And as he sang, Ethan felt an 
anguish like heartbreak; for it was the first time he 
had heard the voice of Polynesia. He was conscious, 
momentarily, of the awful passage of time, the black 
rush of years that inundate races; and he felt that the 
world was helpless against the supreme irony of eter- 
nity. He must hurry, hurry, or all romance, indeed, all 
of life would be gone ... And when the boy had 
finished, he gave him a coin, one of his few coins, and 
hastened away, haunted by a picture of liquid-dark eyes 
and lips that sang with such awful melancholy. 

The feeling that he was helpless in the gulf of time, 
that the entire world was at the mercy of the same 
monster, clung to him. The years were so devastating. 
At least, they had been to the West. But the East 
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was different, the inexorable East. It was the same 
there, except for exterior changes, as it had been for 
a thousand years. And Angkor, he knew, was utterly 
unaltered. But he must hurry. The next morning 
he would set out to make a canvass of the ships in 
harbor. 

Dusk found him on the wharves again. A smothered 
clamor from the city; a profound stillness on the 
darkling water. The young Kanaka whom he had en- 
countered that morning appeared mysteriously, smiled 
and saluted. He wore ragged trousers and a soiled 
shirt open low at the throat; and he carried a battered 
guitar under one arm. “I thought maybe I see you 
*gain,’ he said; and he dropped down upon the wharf 
with his legs hanging over the side, and commenced 
to play. 

“T haven’t any money to give you,” Ethan told him. 

The boy only smiled; threw back his head and sang 
softly with the weeping notes of the guitar. Ethan 
started to move on, for he was afraid of the music, 
but the mauve prospect of the sea, the low lament of 
twanging strings and the boy’s voice, held him. What 
wistful tragedy in that song!—that thing again, Na lei 
O Hawai. And suddenly, with a great rush, his past 
seemed to rise up and catch him like a helpless creature 
in a waterspout. It left a sense of trembling in his 
brain. Would it be this way always in unguarded 
mornents ? 

The boy had stopped singing; was looking up in- 
quisitively. 

“You on beach, malihini?” he asked. 

“Yes. And I want to get a ship out—anywhere!” 
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Ethan was surprised to find Ripicelt answering so 
readily. 

“Ae! Good! Ilio help you.” 

Ethan gazed down at him, at the eager, melancholy 
eyes. The boy could not be more than seventeen. 

“Tlio 2?” 

“Yes. That my name, Ilio. It mean Dog.’ He 
smiled. “My father not like when I born, so he call 
me Ilio, Dog. You get on ship, malihini, an’ take me 
with you, then I be your dog.” 

Ethan smiled at his earnestness. “I haven’t any 
money.” 

“Oh! Money! Who care about money? Ilio can 
dive, play nice music; he make money. You be gen- 
tleman; Ilio be dog. Then we go ’round world, see 
Japan, United States, everywhere!” | 

There flashed into Ethan’s mind a series of pic- 
tures. He saw himself in strange ports, clad in im- 
maculate linens, perhaps with a dark cummerbund about 
his waist and a pith helmet shading his eyes, and the 
young Hawaiian at his heels, a faithful follower. And 
there would be blue tropical nights when this boy 
could play sweet, melancholy songs; and when they 
reached Angkor he, Ethan, would stand in the vast 
temple at dusk, with twilight like smoke over the ruins 
and a bloom of flame and violet behind the towers, 
while the Kanaka strummed a trembling Polynesian 
melody. 

The rapture of that vision intoxicated him for 
an instant; then he awoke to the gray dusk of Hono- 
lulu and the more somber facts of his predicament. 

“I’m afraid that can’t be done,” he said. 
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“Why not? You goon ship, I go, too. I take care 
of you.” 

Ethan smiled—that strange, sad smile. He found 
something poignantly appealing in this Hawaiian boy: 
perhaps it was his sheer youth, and his gaze, fine and 
warm as sunlight. One of the last of a noble race. 
And he had said to him, an outcast, “I be your dog.” 
The eternal irony of transient civilizations! He shook 
his head. ‘I’m afraid not,” he repeated. 

The boy gazed at him for a moment, an injured look 
in his eyes, then he shrugged and picked carelessly on 
his guitar. “All right. I be somebody else’s dog, 
then.” Suddenly he sprang up and moved off with a 
languid, graceful stride. 

Ethan’s eyes followed him until he was absorbed in 
the shadows of a warehouse, then, with a sigh, he 
turned his gaze out to sea again; a gaze grave and dis- 
turbed, yet with a touch of whimsy, of wistfulness 
behind the doubt, as if he expected, in the face of 
haunting misgivings, to read some message of hope 
in the dark sweep of the water. It was there, that 
message: the gleam of a first star. Or was it a riding- 
light on a ship? It hung low and yellow against the 
scarcely visible line where sea met sky, like a tiny 
brass rivet insolently defining the division between two 
gloomy immensities. He recognized it. The star he 
had followed that night in the surf on the California 
coast. The star that he would continue to follow until 
he saw it rising over the ruins of Angkor! 

That night Ethan awoke from restless slumber to 
feel a violent pulsing in the arteries of his temples. 
Sitting bolt upright in bed, with the gray window 
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staining the intense darkness, he was again conscious 
of the black flight of time in which he was caught 
like a leaf in a current. A positive agony of despair 
rushed over him. He leaped out of bed and groped 
towards the window, as if seeking escape there. For 
a moment he stood by the sash, trembling, his gaze 
upon the dim street; then he returned to the bed, his 
body moist with perspiration. He was so thoroughly 
awake that he did not lie down again, but found a ciga- 
rette in the dark, and sat on the edge of the bed 
smoking. 

His sudden awakening, the feeling of agonized help- 
lessness that followed, alarmed him. Was it regret 
for what he had done? Definitely no. Leila . 
What was she now? A memory. Haunting, yes, and 
vaguely accusing. But that was only natural. And 
those seven years of intimacy? A memory, too. At 
one time he had believed that he loved her, but out of 
close association had come the realization that he was 
infinitely happier without her. Or would be in time, 
when that remnant of conventionality, conscience, was 
stilled. And it was not because of the act of desertion 
that he was troubled, but because of the pain it would 
cause her. His present mental state, these moments 
of agony and uncertainty, were the results of the 
violent severing of old bonds. The shock had robbed 
him of his poise. But he would recover it, he would 
strike his rhythm, and then he would make up for those 
lost years. “Surely whoever speaks to me in the right 
voice...” He had followed the right voice. He 
was going out to the East to keep a tryst that he had 
made long ago in a dusty garret. 
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Ethan overslept and it was mid-morning before he 
got down to the waterfront. As he loitered under one 
of the many great sheds, gazing hesitantly at the moored 
ships, a brown figure materialized at his side. The 
boy smiled as he saluted. A red flower was stuck be- 
hind his ear, Polynesian-fashion, and his curly hair 
was wet. Beyond him, the harbor was vivid ultra- 
marine, and a golden light danced on the water like a 
flight of canaries. 

‘Aloha, papaa!”’ he said. “You late. I have been 
wait’ since early, oh, "bout six, or maybe eight o’clock!” 
The boy removed several coins from his mouth. ‘See! 
A big tourist ship come in this morning, I make profit. 
But listen! Another ship come in, too. German ship. 
Kimo tell me that she go to Japan. What you say 
to that? Good? I have wait’ an’ watch’ ’long time 
to tell you; so hurry quick an’ see German ship, an’ 
maybe we go to Japan!” 

He led Ethan along the wharves, pausing some dis- 
tance away and pointing at a newly painted tanker that 
bulked bright in the sunshine. Saltmarsh, Liverpool, 
was the name lettered beside the hawse-hole, and a 
British flag drooped astern. 

“T thought you said a German ship,” Ethan remarked. 

Tlio laughed. “Oh, well! German, Japanese, Eng- 
lish, what difference? All sail water an’ sometime 
sink ... An’ listen, papaa: if they say, ‘You been 
to sea?’ then you say, “Goddam, yes!’ If not, then 
maybe they tell you go to hell! See, papaa?” 
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The boy seated himself on a barrel to wait while 
Ethan, cold in the pit of his stomach, went up the gang- 
plank. On the deck he was met by the cool, inquisi- 
tive stare of a young man in a pea-jacket. 

“T’m the chief officer,’ he announced when Ethan 
asked for the captain. “‘What is it?” 

Was the ship bound for Japan? A nod answered 
him. “I'd like to sign on,” he said, the coldness in his 
stomach thawing. 

The young officer looked at him quizzically. “Ex- 
perience?” 

Ethan met his gaze evenly. “No.” 

The Englishman smiled. “Sorry. Full crew, any- 
how.” 

As Ethan went down the gang-plank he called after 
him. “T say, there! You might leave your name at 
the Seamen’s Home, you know. That’s about your 
best chance.” 

Ilio was waiting, a faint contemptuous smile on his 
lips. “I heard him, papaa. That not so. At Seamen’s 
Home you put name in book, an’ nothing happen. 
But don’t never-mind. We get on ship soon, maybe 
today, maybe tomorrow. What difference? Little 
while in Honolulu not so bad. An’ I show you lot, ae! 
I show you sights! I sing for you, too, an’ tell you 
poetry that feller from Tahiti teach me. Oh yes, we 
have fun, you and I, papaa!”’ 

Ethan spent the morning moving from ship to ship, 
with Ilio at his heels. Rusty sides of vessels; highly 
polished brass; black smokestacks and naked masts; 
gangways that sagged; newly swabbed decks; open 
hatches; fragrance of fruit and lumber; men who 
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smelled of hemp and salt and tar. Blurred pictures in 
his brain. And always the words, “Full crew.” 

Noon found him seated on a wire-bound bale, de- 
spondently regarding the future. A little under twenty 
dollars. That would carry him for a week, perhaps. 
On the beach at Honolulu. He smiled to himself. 
Nothing so picturesque. If he failed to get on a ship, 
he would have to hunt work, probably take some desk 
job. The thought made him shudder. He would be 
a stevedore first. But he would find a way out. And 
was not this better, a thousand times better than the 
Wheelock Construction Company? 

“Papaa,”’ said Ilio, who seemed to have attached him- 
self to him permanently, “this afternoon you an’ I 
take long walk, we see Honolulu! To hell with ship 
till tomorrow! One day, two day, what difference? 
We go to Japan pretty soon. An’ this afternoon IJ take 
you to high place, oh, very high! An’ you can see nice 
sunset; an’ I tell you poetry about Tahiti an’ Rara- 
tonga.” 

And so that afternoon they set out for the “high 
place.” Ilio wore his ragged trousers, his shirt that 
disclosed a fine burnished throat, and carried the an- 
cient guitar under one arm. The sun was still hot, 
and sweat made their garments cleave to them. Soon 
they left the city behind, were climbing the foothills. 
Ethan walked in silence, but the Hawaiian broke into 
song now and then, or made some insignificant com- 
ment to which the other nodded or gave a monosyl- 
labic reply. 

There was a glow in the west like a torn fuchsia 
when they neared the end of the walk. Honolulu had 
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been lost in green earth-rhythms; they were among the 
mountains behind the city. But suddenly, reaching a 
ridge, Ethan saw the town below him; again like shale 
at the bottom of a landslide. The border of sand, 
stretching along the curved harbor from Diamond 
Head to the docks, was scalloped with a moving de- 
sign of foam, and the water, azure in the shallows, 
deepened to violet beyond the pale bars and reefs. 
They stood on the lip of what appeared to be a burnt- 
out volcano, and the cup of earth was filled with cactus 
and night-blooming cereus. The Hawaiian dropped 
on his haunches, but Ethan remained standing, lost in 
the mingled exaltation and melancholy that great heights 
always gave him. The fuchsia had gone from the west, 
fallen behind a tall mountain, but a few of its petals 
remained in the cool blue. Already the sea was purple. 
And then, suddenly, the last glow left the west, the 
purple water took on a more somber hue, and down in 
the city lights appeared in the dusk like invisible writ- 
ing brought out by a magic fluid. 

Ethan sank upon the rocks. Ilio, as if sensing his 
mood, was strumming on the guitar and singing softly. 

“T learn that from feller who come from Tahiti, 
papaa,” he said when he had finished. “In ’Merican 
words it tell about lovely princess who bathe in water- 
fall an’ is watch’ by god. Afterward, when she come 
out, he make song for her; he make it of cool spray 
an’ moonlight an’ flowers that grow on the stars; an’ 
then they go down to orange-grove. There he kiss 
her; an’ then all of a sudden he change into devil-fish 
because he god an’ his wife goddess, an’ she get angry 
when she see him make love to Tahiti princess, an’ 
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ask king of all gods to make devil-fish out of him. 
The princess she get frightened, an’ she run, an’ the 
god, all squirming, crawl into sea . . . An’ then every 
night, papaa, she go to orange-grove an’ wait, hoping 
he come back in shape of man; an’ sometime she sing 
song that he make for her; that song of moonlight an’ 
cool spray an’ flowers that grow on the stars.”’ 

Then the boy laughed; a laugh soft and rippling, 
like a girl’s. “Look, papaa,”’ he crooned, gently pick- 
ing the guitar; ‘“‘see light on Diamon’ Head! It look 
out to Japan, where we go, an’ maybe:back of that, to 
Tahiti an’ Raratonga. Tahiti very nice place, they 
say .. . Papaa Tahitian word; it mean ‘white man.’ 
An’ it sound like ’Merican word ‘papa.’ So I call you 
that.” 

And he sang again; sang in a voice golden as his 
body, melancholy as his eyes. And Ethan’s fancy was 
snared in the trembling skeins of music; carried to a 
far beach where he heard the heavy splash of water- 
falls and the low boom of the surf. It was a place 
such as he had read of in ““Typee” and “Omoo” when 
he was a boy. Garden valleys were there, and shallow 
streams that laughed through groves where the air 
swooned with the fragrance of ripe golden fruit. And 
he saw himself in that setting, with a dark cummer- 
bund about his waist and a pith helmet shading his 
eyes; and with him was the boy Ilio, a red flower 
stuck behind his ear and his fingers caressing mourn- 
ful strings. O incredible Romance! O velvet hour 
stealing by with heavy-glamored wings! 

Suddenly the future became very definite to Ethan. 
A wanderer among strange islands, in distant coun- 
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tries, transferring color from the face of the world to 
the pages of books. No longer tormented by a form- 
less desire. And his first book? Why, the theme 
could be only one thing, of course: the dissatisfaction 
of a romantic individual in prosaic surroundings. It 
was the one theme that he knew. 

The plot was very clear to him, if indeed so few 
incidents could be called a plot. It would, necessarily, 
be a story of psychology rather than action. A boy 
born with a lust for travel and adventure growing up 
in a place, and under circumstances, that could not sat- 
isfy his passion; a sudden early marriage with a girl 
who was interested only in the things around her; 
then, realizing his mistake, his struggle between the 
wife of flesh and blood and the shadowy siren. A 
strange triangle, that! And the shadowy siren would 
be symbolized by a Javanese sarong that had been 
given to the principal character when he was a boy. 
Finally, he would leave his wife; walk out of the house 
and go to the East. On the way, in some exotic spot, 
he would encounter a youth, preferably a native, who 
was following the same star but blindly; and by a 
common and natural impulse they would cleave to- 
gether, traveling farther East, into obscure hinterlands ; 
where, in a dead city, the only tangible remnant of a 
once magnificent civilization, the white man would cel- 
ebrate the consummation of his dreams, the triumph 
of an ideal of romantic conduct over false loyalty to 
a tradition in which he had no faith . . . Yes, the book 
was very clear to him now. And the title—“The Gay 
Sarong.’’--A touch of irony ... . 

At last! he thought. A definite objective! And 
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something seemed to tumble through him, violent and 
beautiful as a cascade of magenta bougainvillea. To 
write! To do his book! And, oh, he would write 
it with feeling! And with gorgeous words! Words 
that were opals, veined and filled with fire; and pea- 
cock words, magnificently proud. 

“Words!” he thought to himself, borne upward on 
a sudden twisted, shivering pillar of emotion. ‘“‘Pic- 
tures!’ They crowd into my brain like a tumult of 
flowers and glittering things! Sarabands of stars! 
Spiders dreaming in frail silver webs! A moth careen- 
ing like a wounded thought! Golden butterflies that 
are words with wings! Palms like traps to catch the 
wind! A dawn like a trumpet! Dusk that beats a 
soundless drum! Black bats in dead towers! Music 
like the clarions of planets! The clash of sunset on a 
livid sea! Wild geese in a rain-cooled sky! The blue 
smell of smoke! And black lilies that grow in dusk- 
drenched reeds! ... All those quivering, bruising 
things! Mystery of Beauty; awful ecstasy of Beauty! 
God—Eternity—Love! Oh, my brain reels with all 
these things! And yet I seem so incoherent! They 
give me wings, they take me up—up—to heights that 
frighten me—and they’re still far, far above—and I 
feel lost in silence, dumb, alone, like a rushing planet 
in black ether—rushing—falling—crashine—down 
. . . but where? Where am I going? And what do 
these beautiful and terrible words mean?” 

And suddenly he felt alone and frightened by the im- 
mensity and appalling splendor of his dreams. The 
boy was at his side, a tangible companion, but he was 
alone—alone. Ecstasy is the exquisite twin of terror; 
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and he found himself trembling. He was the lover of 
an abstract thing, Beauty, and he must know that he 
could never touch it, nor hold it, not even if he created 
it. And Beauty, for all its fire, could not kiss or 
cling like hands of flesh. 

A light had come out on Diamond Head; to him, a 
light on Olympus; it stared insolently across the gloom. 


4 


During the next week there were times when Olympus 
seemed a far, dim place. 

Ethan haunted the docks, with Ilio ever near to 
prompt him and apprize him of the appearance of each 
new vessel in port. It was a phase strange to Ethan, 
this life among stevedores, sailors and natives. In 
analyzing his reactions he acknowledged an involun- 
tary recoil from their vulgarities, yet his attitude was 
without the instinctive superiority that he had felt 
towards his associates in the Wheelock Construction 
Company. In the office in San Francisco he had found 
himself helpless against the mediocrity of individuals 
who were content with their circumstances, or, if not 
satisfied, at least unwilling to make any great effort 
to improve them. And yet he could sympathize with 
and understand these men of the docks, some of them 
vicious types. There was a simplicity about them that 
drew them into a brotherhood, a brotherhood from 
which he was not excluded. They were as plain as the 
soil, as elemental as the sea. He enjoyed listening to 
their stories, none of them complicated, and most of 
them similar. 
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Not all his experiences were pleasant. One morning 
a big stevedore, wheeling a truck from under a shed, 
collided with him, and there followed a rush of pro- 
fanity, an exchange of blows. Later, in his room, 
Ethan looked at himself in the mirror, at the swollen 
bruise on his cheek, at his pallid face and red-veined 
eyes, and thought he had gone very low. Another time, 
growing desperate, he tried to hide in a life-boat on a 
steamer bound for China; and buffeting, together with 
black obscenity, sent him stumbling down the gang- 
plank. Although he felt that he was being forced to 
lower himself, he moved among these mental and physi- 
cal degradations with a certain spiritual aloofness, the 
same aloofness with which he had moved through life. 
They intruded upon his thoughts yet they left no 
corrosive marks, only a greater capacity for apprecia- 
tion of the super-ironies of experience. 

In moments of despondency he dwelt upon his novel 
and it seemed remote. At times a frenzy of helpless- 
ness seized him, and in these moods he found relief in 
the companionship of Ilio. The boy tramped the city 
with him. Ethan realized it was improbable that he 
would be able to take him away with him (if he suc- 
ceeded in getting out himself!) and he was sorry. 
There was something infinitely appealing about him, 
this Kanaka youth with-his fanciful, poetic nature and 
his laughter that vanished in a sorrowful smile. But 
he would pass, like all the others; and he, Ethan, would 
continue alone, always moving towards a great multi- 
tude that parted and left him to walk isolated in their 
midst. 

His money dwindled swiftly. One day he was 
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startled to discover that he had less than a dollar. For 
an hour he walked the streets, debating whether or 
not to pawn some of his personal possessions. He 
dreaded it, for it seemed a violation of some ideal of 
fastidiousness. Finally, he returned to his room, 
changed to the older of his two suits, placed the other 
in his suitcase with smaller articles of clothing, and 
went in search of a pawnshop. He had kept only a few 
things that he needed—and the box of books. 

Another seven days crawled by. He continued to 
haunt the docks and the steamship offices with the only 
result that he felt a growing hopelessness. His suit was 
not actually shabby yet. But it would be soon. Al- 
ready it was baggy at the knees and badly wrinkled. 
Ilio insisted on doing his washing, and he was able to 
keep up an appearance of respectability. Often, in the 
evening, Ilio would lead him to one of the many ex- 
alted spots looking down upon Honolulu, and there, 
with the Hawaiian strumming casually on his guitar, 
he would feel free of the intricate snarl of material 
circumstance. At such times he dwelt on dreamy 
heights, fashioning a mental mosaic of his novel. From 
that ecstasy he would awaken to cold memories. 
Through the day, and even at night, he was filled with 
a dim, somber ache, an anguish over something too 
elusive to define. Not for an instant did he regret the 
drastic step he had taken. “Good God, no!’ he would 
say to himself. “I would do it again, oh, a thousand 
times over!” 

Again his money slipped away. Again he walked 
the streets and ended up at the pawnshop. This time 
his watch went; a present from Leila. When that 
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passed into the hands of the half-caste pawnbroker, 
he felt that his last link with the past, with Leila, 
was destroyed. He did not lament it: he was too tired 
to regret, too weary of the constant search for a means 
of escape from Honolulu and all that it meant ulti- 
mately. The ten dollars that he got for the watch 
would keep him for a week, if he was careful. And 
then . . . But surely something would happen before. 

From the pawnshop he went to his room: that gray 
room in a gray street that had become so hateful to 
him. No use to go to the waterfront; he had spent 
the morning there. And if a new vessel came in Ilio 
would tell him. As he entered his room a musty smell 
breathed at him. He felt a little shiver. He was sick 
of cheap lodgings, of cheap restaurants. He flung 
himself upon the bed and his bones seemed to dis- 
solve within him. 

When he awoke it was late afternoon. A swift twi- 
light of dust and fire: gray on the earth and flame in 
the sky. Ethan saw the reflection of the sunset from 
his room, a ruddy-tinged dusk that seeped into the 
gray street. From the dim maze of the surrounding 
city floated a dying roar. The poignant hour; the hour 
following sunset when the past always prowled in his 
mind. He decided to walk. He was hungry, but the 
prospect of eating in some third-rate restaurant, the 
only kind he could afford, repelled him. An idea in- 
sinuated itself upon him. He discarded it, then drew 
it back. It would cost four or five dollars. But how 
pleasant it would be, to eat good food again and hear 
music! There was a fashionable hotel out on the 
beach— To hell with discretion! 
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He brushed up his clothes and shaved, then went 
down into the street and had his shoes shined, and 
boarded a trolley-car marked ‘“Waikiki.”” When he 
saw the lights of the hotel he hesitated. Instead of 
entering, he walked past it to the beach. A gentle 
wind was fingering the palms, and the sea was black 
and shot with moving gleams. On Diamond Head, a 
solitary light looked out to sea. ‘“Towards the East,”’ 
he thought. Then he turned and entered the hotel. 

He sat at a table facing the water, and through the 
window he could see the stars; ashes in charred black- 
ness. An orchestra was playing. The café was not 
crowded, but the few who were there wore evening 
dress. Most of the men were officers, immaculate in 
white uniforms. Yellow lamps made a golden glow. 
Outside, in a courtyard, Chinese lanterns were strung 
between the trees; and later in the evening there would 
be dancing . . . How quickly one’s mental attitude 
shifts! he thought. He felt out of place, almost un- 
comfortable. He was acutely aware of his unpressed 
suit. It was like stepping back into the past. He be- 
longed to the docks now; with stevedores and natives, 
he added grimly. 

The bill was more than he expected. Afterward he 
sat on the veranda smoking, but he could not enter into 
the mood of the place. It was, he admitted, because he 
felt that he was an outsider. He had plunged beyond 
the pale, and he had no right to try to return. 

He left the hotel, walking parallel with the beach, to 
Kapiolani Park. There he sat down near the Aqua- 
rium, and told himself that he was a fool. He had 
spent over five dollars—which meant that if he didn’t 
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get on a ship within the next few days he would have to 
hunt for work in the city. Of one thing he was cer- 
tain: he would never work in an office again. Better 
the common labor of a stevedore. If he could get a 
job as a dock-hand it would at least keep him on the 
waterfront where he could watch for an opportunity 
to leave. But it might be several weeks before such an 
opportunity came—which placed his book still farther 
in the indefinite future. 

For some time he sat there, smoking one cigarette 
from the butt of another, and oppressed by the feel- 
ing that he was in a cemetery of dreams. Finally, he 
set out for town on foot, following the car-tracks, 
and glad of the exertion. Walking always accelerated 
his thoughts ; and he wanted to think, and think clearly. 
When he reached his room (it was nearly eleven then) 
he felt exhausted, and his despondency had grown. 
He lay down without undressing, leaving the light burn- 
ing, and he was so tired that physical weariness 
smothered the confused activity of his mind and almost 
immediately bound him over to anonymous darkness. 


5 


He awoke suddenly, aroused by a violent knocking. 
Bewildered, he groped his way to the door and un- 
locked it. Ilio slipped in lithely before it was half open, 
his face bright with excitement. 

“Papaa!” he said breathlessly. “Get ready quick! 
It nearly four o’clock—an’ at daylight ship leave an’ 
you go with her!’ 
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Ethan stared, not yet thoroughly awake. The boy 
laughed at his bewilderment. 

“Ship leave at daylight!” he repeated. ‘“‘An’ you go, 
papaa!” 

Suddenly Ethan’s temples were throbbing. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

Ilio flung a gesture in the direction of the wharves. 
“You remember sailing ship that come in other day, 
three-mast boat? You know, papaa, Danish ship— 
or maybe German. You remember. Well, she sail at 
dawn, an’ you can go!” 

Ethan tried to still the beating in his temples, to as- 
semble his thoughts. 

“You mean I can get a berth?” he demanded. “How 
do you know? Where is she going?” 

“Japan—maybe China—what difference?” 

“But how . . . For God’s sake explain!’ 

The youth laughed. ‘Oh, it all very splendid, papaa! 
Las’ night I see sailor come off boat very drunk, an’ 
then I have idea. I ask when ship leave, an’ he say 
daylight. Then I tell him I know where he can get 
nice girl. These haoles! Always girl, girl! So I take 
him to a house in Eiwa Lane, an’ I pay woman to keep 
him drunk— Oh, it very easy, papaa!’”’ 

Suddenly Ethan found tears in his eyes, and his 
throat ached. The room was unsteady. Through the 
blurred moisture he saw the boy’s dark eyes. 

“But what about yourself?” 

Ilio laughed, a laugh that ended in that sorrowful 
smile. 

“Oh, I stay here; dive an’ sing an’ make money.” 
He paused. “It all right, papaa. You get somebody 
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else be your dog—of course, not so good as Ilio—but 
somebody . . . Hurry, quick! You be too late!” 

As Ethan gathered up his few belongings he felt an 
immense emptiness in his heart. A house in Eiwa Lane, 
he thought ; paid a woman to keep him drunk. His dog. 
Again there were tears in his eyes, a pain in his 
throat. Faithful brown fellow! 

And then he was in the street with Ilio hurrying 
along at his side. The darkness was beginning to pale, 
and the leaden light of dawn lurked in the sky. What 
a pitiless hour! The sheds along the wharves were 
gloomy and smelled of stale fruit and hemp. There 
were a few lights scattered over the harbor. The three- 
master, a fair-sized bark, lay near the foot of King 
Street, and as they approached it Ethan made out the 
name Valkyr, Marstal. A Danish ship.. A pale light 
outlined the two ports below the poop-deck, and a 
faint reflected glow rose from the skylight on the after- 
deck. Ethan left his luggage under the shed with 
Ilio. 

The decks were deserted, but at the sound of his 
steps a man emerged from the fo’castle. Ethan asked 
for the captain. Words in a foreign tongue answered 
him, but evidently the fellow understood, for he mo- 
tioned to him and moved aft to the skylight. In re- 
sponse to the sailor’s call,a head rose from the com- 
panionway followed by a huge body. The man re- 
mained in the opening, a monstrously large ghost. 
Ethan felt as though he were addressing a person of 
the shades. 

“Yes,” the ghost replied with a faint Scandinavian 
accent, “I’m the captain.” 
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“I understand you're sailing at dawn, going out to 
Japan, and I want to sign on.” 

“Got nothing,” said the ghostly skipper briefly, sink- 
ing into the dark companionway. 

“T’m anxious to get away,” Ethan called after him, 
“and if you want me, I’ll be out here on the dock.” 

He felt uneasy as he climbed over the side and went 
down the gangplank. But Ilio reassured him. 

“Don’t you see, papaa?” he said. ‘They don’t know 
sailor still ashore, but they fin’ out before they leave, 
then they take you ‘long. Oh, everything very fine! 
. . . Now, papaa, I tell you good-bye. I go an’ watch; 
maybe sailor come at las’ minute, an’ I keep him away.” 

The boy held out his hand, and Ethan grasped it. 

“Good-bye, Ilio,” he said simply; for words seemed 
ineffectual. 

The dark eyes were very close to him, smiling, then 
they vanished as the Hawaiian turned and hurried off. 

Ethan sat down on the box of books to wait, in full 
view of the bark. The sky was lighter, and he could 
make out the contours of clouds rising out of the sea, 
a silent cannonade to salute the dawn. There were 
signs of activity on the sailing vessel. A few men 
moved about the decks; at intervals the sounds of 
voices drifted to him, and he could discern figures 
working at the furled canvas. A wind had sprung up, 
~ cool and filled with the smell of the sea. Ina very few 
minutes Ethan knew the day would break. As the 
time for sailing approached, he grew nervous. It was 
not an uncommon occurrence for a ship to sail without 
a full crew; and suppose the captain should not refill 
the vacancy created by Ilio’s ingenuity! Ilio. Faith- 
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ful brown fellow! House in Eiwa Lane; paid a woman 
to keep him drunk... 

Suddenly, imperceptibly, the sky had become gray- 
blue, and the clouds piling up out of the sea were 
touched with a faint rose color. A gleam of gold stole 
across the water just below the horizon. The mainsail 
of the bark was being raised now; and Ethan saw a 
huge figure on the poop-deck—the ghostly captain come 
to life. Lower and upper maintopsails rose from 
wrinkled, sagging sheets to spread canvas. Sails fore 
and aft were climbing. 

Suddenly the captain vanished from the poop-deck, 
and a moment later Ethan saw him moving towards 
the gangplank. He sprang up in anticipation of the 
summons. The master waved one great arm. 

“Ever been to sea?’ he demanded. 

Ethan trembled as he answered no. 

“Doesn't matter. Cabin boy was drunk last night; 
hasn’t come aboard. Know where we're bound? 
Bangkok, Siam. Get your dunnage aboard.” Then 
he turned and roared to someone aft in explosive gut- 
turals. 

The pulse in Ethan’s throat and temples was throb- 
bing as he dropped his bag over the rail and then re- 
turned for his box of books. The captain was on the 
poop-deck again. Barefoot men were hurrying about, 
working at the rigging. No one gave him the slightest 
notice. He carried his luggage into the fo’castle-house, 
a small dirty space with bunks arranged in double tiers, 
like coffins, around the bulkhead. The place smelled 
of ship odors and men, and a swarm of tiny roaches 
were crawling on a stained table fastened to the center 
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of the floor. He noticed the filth without flinching. 
He had resolved not to be fastidious. Now that he 
was sure of leaving, he was very calm, and the memory 
of Ilio submerged his thoughts in gloom. 

The sound of voices, the hooting of a tug’s whistle 
drew him out on deck. Several yards of clear gray- 
green water lay between the vessel and the dock, and 
the space was widening. He moved to the rail, search- 
ing under the dim shed for a familiar brown figure. 
A number of men were there, some in the breechclout 
of divers, but not the one his gaze sought. Faithful at 
his post until the last! 

The sky over the mountains was red now, and a mist 
like smoke was lifting from the city. 

No more the sound of hurrying feet on the deck: 
only the faint creak of timbers, the swish of the water, 
and the echo of voices on the poop. 

And suddenly Ethan’s calm left him. A fierce ec- 
stasy passed through his limbs, rising to his eyes. The 
ship was gliding out into the harbor, yielding a better 
view of the sunrise, of the smoke and ruddy fume that 
hung in the sky; and the fire of that sunrise seemed to 
enter into him and burn with a splendid flame. 

To the East! 

With sails set the Valkyr faced the dawn, a reflected 
bloom on her canvas. 


6 


Long ago Ethan had dreamed of the sea, of a ship, 
full-rigged, lifting to the rollers . . . Now he found 
himself living and thoroughly awake in the midst of 
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that dream. He was a little dazed, incredulous. Fre- 
quently he thought of the river at Savannah, of the lake- 
green valleys of Tennessee, of the San Francisco water- 
front; all the emotional experiences that led up to this, 
the supreme experience. 

One born into an environment foreign to his nature 
can step out into a new world, a world strange to the 
eyes but near to the heart, and feel a familiarity that 
he has never known in the place which through long 
association has become home. And to Ethan the past 
suddenly became an army of dim years that had held 
him a prisoner. Even the old house in Savannah, al- 
though still a tender memory, seemed strange, as if it 
had never been except in his dreams. Leila faded with 
what he considered appalling rapidity. He was amazed 
at his ability to forget her; a bit shocked. When she 
darted into his mind (as she did at intervals) he felt 
a transitory regret, a pang of vague guilt, but these 
pricks of conscience were brief. He wondered if he 
was growing callous. It was not that, he decided, but 
simply that he had cast out a foreign element from his 
life, and he could not mourn the passing of what was 
to him a destructive as well as alien influence. 

His duties as cabin-boy, his technical inferiority 
among the crew, were offensive to him, and when he 
deliberately considered them his personal dignity felt 
bruised. Yet he knew it was false pride, the result 
of those superficialities and shams that collectively 
were called civilization. He disliked to be ordered 
about sharply, and he hated the task of waiting on a 
huge-paunched skipper who ate noisily and spilled food 
on himself and the table. And it made him feel 
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unclean to spread bunks with sheets that had not been 
washed for several weeks. 

The cook, a Finn, spoke no English, and the two of 
them got on by means of signs. This rather amused 
Ethan. He stayed out of the galley as much as pos- 
sible, for it was a filthy place, and the food was cooked 
in pots darkly rimmed with the remains of previous 
meals. When he ate he forced all memories of the 
galley from his mind. This was successful until he 
discovered that it was immaterial to the cook what got 
mixed into the food... 

Cockroaches swarmed over the ship from stem to 
stern, and at night Ethan heard rats scuttling across the 
decks. There were several cats aboard, one from Siam, 
a large somnolent creature with a sleek chocolate coat 
and blue eyes, who was called Svea and was too an- 
noyed with the care of three kittens (all grayish and 
spotted as a result of uncertain parentage) to be con- 
cerned with rodents. Or perhaps she was jaded. Svea 
had a sophisticated air, and she blinked at Ethan with 
utter unconcern, as if to say that she was too thoroughly 
a seafaring animal to show any interest in a new mem- 
ber of the crew, and particularly one who carried grease- 
filmed soup and sloppy beans. Svea herself was an 
aristocrat even though her kittens had questionable 
blood; and it was evident that she possessed an ap- 
preciation of the esthetic, for it was her custom to sit 
for hours at a time and look out at the marcelled blue. 

The Valkyr had something of Svea’s manner. She 
was an old ship (Glasgow, 1851 was engraved on a 
brass plate aft) and a new coat of paint could not 
hide the fact. But she carried her age valiantly. She 
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creaked in a venerable manner; every groan wrenched 
from her straining timbers told of countless stormy 
passages from which she had emerged superpoised and 
completely the mistress of herself; and she had an 
authentic majesty that comes only with a multiplicity 
of years spent in arrogant freedom, gallant service. 

The crew were all Scandinavians (Danes, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes and Finns) and only the master, Cap- 
tain Sjogren, and the chief mate, Mr. Aaberg, spoke 
English. The skipper roared his commands, and fre- 
quently grew very purple in the face. His mustache 
of rusty gray was belligerent. But Ethan soon dis- 
covered that he was a person of gentle nature, almost 
sensitive, hiding his embarrassment under a storm of 
sound. Mr. Aaberg, on the other hand, was 2 man 
with a positive genius for silence. He went about with 
a ghostlike manner, and after he gave an order one 
wondered if he had really spoken or if a spirit voice, 
entirely soundless, had not darted out of the ether and 
made itself known to some occult organ of the senses. 
The crew numbered sixteen. That was not the Valkyr’s 
capacity, Ethan learned: usually she carried eighteen. 

These men were ruddy-faced blonds with almost in- 
visible hair on their chests. During the day they went 
about their work quietly, and at night those who were 
not on watch sat in the fo’castle or gathered around 
the foremast, smoking, talking and laughing, all with 
that air of quiet, of extreme dependability. There was 
a solidarity even in their boisterousness. To Ethan, 
they were people of another planet, mainly because they 
spoke a foreign tongue. The very fact that they were 
seamen, and that he could not talk with them, gave 
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them, in his eyes, a lurking romance that he knew was 
utterly false. Behind each tattoo was a stupid story 
of commonplaces; and the dreams that brewed back of 
their expressionless eyes involved food, work and 
women of two definite types. He could not know how 
they regarded him, it did not matter. But it was evi- 
dent that they accepted him; that is to say, they looked 
at him with mild curiosity and left him entirely alone. 

The only sharer in this segregation was Svea, the 
cat, who had no particular affection for him but who 
seemed to admit that they were two superior beings in 
the midst of a group less than commonplace. She 
never so far forgot herself as to rub against his 
ankles and purr or show any other signs of comrade- 
ship peculiar to ordinary cats, but at times she would 
sit beside him, tail curled around feet, and gaze up with 
a look calm and deliberately Oriental. 

And Ethan came to know the desolate grandeur of 
the sea as one never learns it on any vessel without 
canvas. Space and silence; moods of blue that tapered 
into pigeon-gray and broke into plumes on the curl of 
every wave. Something of its immensity and calm 
entered into him, and he was aware of a spiritual poise 
that he had not felt since that period of his boyhood 
when he awoke to find the world a grave and lovely 
place. The color of it was so terrifically splendid. At 
dawn a sea of steel and brass with a gloom like iron 
in the west; at dusk a sea of purple gliding with black 
shadows, and a stain of blood where the sun lay 
wounded ; and between these two crescendoes, a serene 
melody of blue or the somber appassionato of the 
stars. 
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When the shrouds bellied with a stiff breeze, he 
liked to go up on the fo’castle-head and watch the hoofs 
of the wind in the wet sea-dust that sprang into rain- 
bows and vanished before the swell. And at night !— 
what rhythm and music! Fume of foam; slosh and 
stammer of shattered rollers; spray of spume on the 
sea, spray of stars above; salt and wind and damp. 
In those moments, standing in the dark bow, he seemed 
to walk upon the wind. Nothing was impossible then. 
He felt himself rushing ahead on the spray. One sec- 
ond he was writing his book in Bangkok, the next he 
was moving through the jungle or standing amidst the 
towers of Angkor, thrilled with the secret purpose of 
his heart. 

And what confidence the Valkyr gave him! She 
shared with him her own tremendous repose. She was 
an imperial creature—a bit tarnished perhaps, like an 
empress forgotten and grown old, but still aware of 
her indomitable blood—unruffled whether in high seas 
or calm. The first day out of Honolulu there was a 
strong wind on the beam, waves breaking over the 
head-rails, but she rode the heavy swell serenely, toss- 
ing aside spume and trumpeting as the waves snarled 
in her scuppers and were drained back into the sea. 
That evening the wind had slacked, and she slid majes- 
tically over the glassy undulations, her three masts 
like triple shrouded crosses against the sky. Valkyr 
indeed, thought Ethan, watching her passage through 
the dusk: there was a copperish afterglow on her 
canvas like the sheen on pallid metal. 

The second night out he awoke to feel a crawling 
sensation all over his body. Instantly he thought of 
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the vermin that infested the bark, and he lunged up 
in a shudder of revulsion, crashing his head against 
the upper bunk. For a moment he crouched there with 
flecks of light before his eyes, a dwindling agony in 
his skull. When the pain had gone he was again aware 
of the crawling feeling. His impulse was to leap up 
from the bunk and plunge out on deck. The nauseat- 
ing smell of human bodies choked the darkness, and 
he could hear the tear and rasp of loud snores.. . 
For apparently no reason whatever he thought of 
Ilio; of his clear eyes and clean brown body. Kanaka 
nigger. And these foul-smelling sharers of the fo’- 
castle were white, men of the superior race! The 
fetid darkness became unendurable, and he crawled out 
of his bunk and went on deck. 

The watch was at the masthead; to Ethan, a dark 
corpse caught in the rigging. He leaned with his back 
to the bulwarks and gazed up at the man; at the black- 
limned trucks and yards; at the canvas gleaming like 
phantom pyramids. A gentle wind played in the sheets. 
The decks were dark except for a glow rising from 
the skylight aft. Ethan moved forward to his favorite 
spot, the fo’castle-head. As he reached the top of the 
stairs a dim figure rose up against the sky, miraculously, 
like a person climbing out of the sea. He heard a 
hissing sound, then hands clutched him and he felt 
warm breath upon his face. 

“Papaa!” said a voice softly, exultantly. “TI thought 
maybe it somebody else; an’, oh, papaa! for two day 
I hide in that dam’ life-boat; an’ tonight I come out 
an’ say to myself, ‘I stay out an’ work.’ ” 

Ethan felt a momentary surge in his blood like the 
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charge of pistons, then the throbbing went into his 
temples and concentrated there. He was startled, a bit 
bewildered and extravagantly glad, yet, strangely, he 
was not actually surprised to find [lio on the ship. It 
seemed, now, as though he had known all along, sub- 
consciously. 

The Hawaiian flung his arms about him and laughed. 
“You happy, papaa?” he crooned. “I thought I wait 
an’ surprise you when we get to Japan, but ship roll 
an’ Ilio get sick—an’ it so dam’ dark all covered up 
with that canvas! I was ’sleep there, wait’ for morn- 
ing to go to captain an’ say, ‘I stowaway, I wanna go 
to Japan.’”’ 

Ethan glanced up at the lookout: if the man saw 
them evidently he did not think there was anything 
unusual in the presence of two figures on the fo’castle- 
head. “How did you do it?” he asked Mio. 

The boy cocked his head on one side triumphantly. 
“Oh, it was easy, papaa! Jus’ climb aboard an’ hide in 
life-boat, that’s all.’ 

“You’ve had nothing to eat?” 

“Oh, sure! But I los’ it, papaa.” 

Ethan was silent for a moment, thinking, and the 
boy interrogated: “You angry, papaa?” 

Ethan felt a little rush of hysteria at that question. 
Angry! To have this faithful companion! A house 
in Eiwa Lana; paid a woman to keep him drunk... . 
“No,” he said steadily. “I’m wondering ... Per- 
haps I’d better go to the Captain now and tell him I’ve 
found a stowaway. He can’t do anything but set you 
to work or lock you up, and then put you ashore in 
Yokohama.” 
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Tlio tossed his head. “Then I get back on an’ hide 
in life-boat again! But maybe, papaa, when we reach 
Yokohama he be glad to keep me; what you think?” 

“Perhaps we'd better go now before the watch gets 
suspicious,” was Ethan’s opinion. 

He led the way aft and down into the cuddy. Cap- 
tain Sjogren was writing under the swinging lamp, and 
he looked up with a frown that blackened to a scowl 
when he saw the Kanaka. 

“Stowaway!” he pronounced in his tremendous 
voice, and his face got slightly purple. Then he 
muttered to himself in Danish. Mio looked frightened, 
but he planted his feet wide apart and stood there with 
a certain air of impertinence. 

“T found him on deck a moment ago,” Ethan ex- 
plained. 

The Captain glared at Ilio. “You fella-boy savee 
English?” he exploded in pidgin. 

“Oh, hell, yes!” answered the Hawaiian, smiling. 

The crinkles at the corners of the master’s eyes 
twitched. 

“Whatchum fella-boy hide on ship for—huh?” he 
demanded. Pidgin English coming from this big 
Dane sounded preposterous, and Ethan wanted to 
laugh. 

“T wanna go to Japan, maybe China; no difference,” 
Ilio replied. 

Sjogren grumbled for a few seconds. 

“You fella-boy been to sea? Can do ship job?” 
he questioned. 

“Oh, goddam, yes, sir!” was the boy’s swift re- 
sponse. 
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The Dane waved his huge arms. 

“Take the nigger up; show him a bunk in the fo’- 
castle,’ he roared, and returned to his writing. 

Ilio danced down the deck ahead of Ethan. “See, 
papaa!”’ he said when the latter came up beside him. 
“It all very splendid. Now we go to China, japan, 
everywhere!” 

They returned to the bow. 

“Wait!” the Hawaiian exclaimed suddenly; and he 
turned and spun along the deck, vanishing behind the 
fo’castle-house. Presently he returned, waving his 
guitar. “See, papaa! Music!” 

Ethan had no idea of spending the rest of the night 
in the fo’castle. He stretched himself out on the 
deck, Ilio beside him, and the boy, lying on his back, 
knees propped up, ran his fingers across the strings in 
a melancholy plaint . .. They slept there until the 
dawn came up. 


7 


Three days before the Valkyr reached Japan she 
struck the Black Current. The sky was a gray con- 
cave, and beneath it the sea tossed and heaved in green- 
dark tumult. That plundering storm! Sudden roar 
that looted the world of silence; flashing violence of 
waves that raped the calm. Glassy torrents shattered 
over the head-rails, came crashing along the decks to 
swirl against the poop and rush, foam-splintered, into 
the sea, With fore- and main-topgallant sails furled, 
the Valkyr plunged into opaque billows, shuddered, 
and was lifted high, spray flying, on crested drifts of 
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white, only to sink again into a somber cavity, perhaps 
to bury her bow in a seething rush of spume or ride 
aloft with unexpected majesty. The wind rushed up 
without warning, rain muffled. There was the swift 
thud of bare feet on the decks, bodies crawling in the 
main-rigging, a voice from the poop that roared 
through the bellow of the storm. 

Ethan was in the galley when it struck, and he 
plunged out on deck, clinging to the rail. He saw 
Ilio aft. The boy snatched up the cat, Svea, from 
beside the mizzenmast where she had suddenly ap- 
peared, drenched and scared-looking, and flung her. 
down the scuttle. The next time he saw him he was 
in the rigging ... For over thirty hours the bark 
shook and slued in the high sea with wind and rain 
tearing at her shrouds. Then the gale tapered into a 
fair wind, and.the Valkyr, battered but defiantly regal, 
lilted to the long Pacific rollers. A sky like pale nacre 
gleamed above the gray sea at sunset. 

That night Ilio sang and played for the crew on the 
after-deck. It was not the first time: often at night 
he amused these silent Scandinavians, either in the 
fo’castle where a lamp swung from the blackened 
beam or on the deck where stars hung like tapers in a 
high temple. And frequently he danced, too; some- 
times seated on the deck, with movements of his hips 
and shoulders, or gliding about, his entire body sway- 
ing with the rippling motions of a hula. Even Svea, 
the cat, indifferent creature that she was, would listen 
when he played; and she formed the habit of following 
him about or sitting beside him, enigmatic, dreaming 
She had utterly abandoned her kittens, indeed, at times 
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she discarded her dignity to cuff them, these offsprings 
of her indiscretion. She forsook Ethan, too, except 
at meal-time when she appeared in the galley with 
scornful condescension. 

That the Captain enjoyed Ilio’s sad, sweet songs was 
evident: more than once he roared for him to come and 
play for himself and Mr. Aaberg. The boy put his 
native agility into the tasks set for him, climbing aloft 
with amazing rapidity and handling the ropes with the 
quickness of an experienced seaman. And Ethan be- 
came certain that Ilio would not be put ashore in 
Yokohama. His, Ethan’s, future seemed complete 
now: this strange, wistful youth, freedom to write 
his book, the prospect of Angkor—all that he desired 
to make a life of adventure full and ripe. Soon he 
would reach Japan, then China, and finally, Siam. 
Siam. <A word thrilling as an eagle in the wind. 
Golden temples; palms in the dusk like swaying reeds 
in fluid gloom. Smell of sweet tropical rain; breath 
of wet jasmine flowers. The East! The thought gave 
him a moment like a sword point. 

Late in the afternoon of the thirteenth day the 
Valkyr glided into Tokyo Bay beneath a sky of smoky 
opal. 
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Ethan remembered that when he was a boy he used 
to look into the sun, and then close his eyes and watch 
the blurred designs that formed on his eyelids .. . 
Afterward, he saw his brief glimpses of the coasts of 
Japan and China like that: blurred colors against black 
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eyelids. A soft glow along a dusk-dark sky, and the 
hieroglyphs of curling eaves. Smells of liquors in a 
dockside bar; a throaty whistle from the bay. Mew 
and twang of an Eastern fiddle; padding feet and the 
clatter of spindly wheels. Ivory faces, gimlet eyes. 
Slide of clogs in narrow streets. Rind of a moon in 
naked pines. Misty dawn on the China Sea. Rusty 
islands, web-wing sails, and junks with trireme poops. 
Gauze of dusk along the wharves; lights tattooed on 
muscled hills. Smell of musk, smell of joss; smells of 
fish and rotten fruit. Signs with words like gilded 
worms. Clash of cymbals in a house. Streets that 
curl, streets that climb; that trace a stencil-curve of 
lights . . . Ecstasy of color; vertigo of color. Wine 
in the blood and in the eyes. Thrill and ache of too 
much seeing. . . 

And then they made the Gulf of Siam with its string 
of islands like a cicatrice upon the blue. Ethan was 
still intoxicated. Yokohama and Hongkong behind; 
he had passed the atrium, and now, arcana. Something 
of his silent exultation entered into Ilio, and the boy 
went about with a glow behind his gaze: the look of 
one who sees an inner vision too splendid to be under- 
stood. 

The day before they were to reach Bangkok the 
wind sank into a profound depression. The air, grown 
gradually warmer since leaving the China Sea, seemed 
pressed into a white glare. There were nearly forty 
hours when the Valkyr lay becalmed, her shadow float- 
ing beside her on the smooth water like a phantom 
replica. The sails hung limp. The men, nearly naked, 
slept on the deck, failing even there to drive the hot 
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breath from their lungs or relieve the suffocation that 
lay upon them like steamed cloth. All the world, it 
seemed, was suddenly melted in an incandescent cru- 
cible of sunlight. Dusk came like warm smoke. Ethan 
saw, near by, strange islands beneath the heavy stars. 
They filled him with an agony of impatience. Bangkok 
was behind those islands. It seemed as though Fate 
were circumventing with the wind to delay their 
arrival. 

Finally a breeze came stealing over the glassy sur- 
face, and the sails shivered. The men, lying on the 
decks, sprawled against deckhouses and _ bulwarks, 
sighed; and Ethan breathed more ecstatically than any. 
That was close to dawn. At noon a red-gold current 
soiled the blue, discharged from the Menam River like 
blood from a severed artery. At sunset a glow lay on 
the water in smoldering presagement of the night. The 
wind sank low, and long slow rollers animated the 
water. By eight bells the moon was up: a blood- 
bronze cymbal above a rusty sea. The bark swung on 
her anchor at the mouth of the Menam, waiting for 
the tide to carry her across the bar. Ethan, on the 
fo’castle-head with Ilio and the cat, Svea, watched each 
copper-sheened undulation as the rollers rose into the 
glow of the moon and glided away to swell black 
against the somber distances. 

At dawn the Valkyr crossed the bar. 

From the doorway of the galley Ethan saw a white 
tapering temple on an island, then feathery green 
banks and pole-raised huts as the vessel slipped quietly 
upstream. The salt marshes sent a sour smell out upon 
the river, and mingled with it was a faint sweetness 
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as of flowers and aromatic wood growing behind the 
massed palms that lowered their fronds into the tide. 
It was gently repellent. Yet it had an insinuating 
charm. It was the smell of the East; and Ethan drew 
it in sensuously. A few junks, sails spread, drifted in 
the fierce sunlight, like tired bats. Along the shore 
were sampans, and beyond them brilliant frondage. 
At intervals the spire of a temple lifted a sheening 
taper. Over all was rich silence, given a quality of 
radiance by the intensity of the heat; a silence that 
promised wisdom and flawless repose. It was the East 
speaking; and Ethan listened enslaved. The sunlight 
was white as spilled platinum on the river now, and the 
glare sent a blinding thrust into his eyes. He felt that 
his body was like wax in the heat. Yet his mind was 
curiously alive, throbbing: a winged creature above a 
sinking candle... 

And that was how he looked upon the East for the 
first time, in a swoon of heat that seemed to rob him 
of his body and leave his mind, glowing with an almost 
unearthly incandescence, to meet the glare of it. A 
turn of the river brought him face to face with the 
town. It rose out of the savage shimmer with a ful- 
fillment that took him by the throat, the gilded cones 
of its temples, the smoldering colors of its roofs, the 
palpitating green of its trees, all making a forest of 
flame against the blue flame of the mid-morning sky. 
He knew a vertigo like the blur of many moths before 
his eyes, an excruciating impact like the crack of bil- 
liard balls in his brain. Something seemed to careen 
and swoon within him. The awful splendor of it 
agonized him. He did not say to himself that this 
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high tryst was beyond any dream of fulfillment, nor 
question that he should ever feel such a torture of joy 
again: the moment itself was beyond introspection or 
analysis. 

And that was how he looked upon the East, in a 
swoon of heat... 
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Two days later Ethan had a room in a hotel that 
faced the river. The Valkyr was still in port, anchored 
in midstream not far away. He wore a white twill 
suit (Ilio had sold his heavy clothing and with the 
money he had met this necessity) and about his waist 
was a bluecummerbund. He had bought a pith helmet, 
too. He was aware that he was dramatizing himself, 
but it was not to gratify personal vanity, it rose from 
a sincere desire to achieve, in himself, a quality of 
romance, of which this apparel seemed a natural out- 
ward gesture. Of his finances, he had fifteen Ameri- 
can dollars and a few ticals. That would keep him 
at the hotel for only a few days. But the bill wouldn’t 
have to be settled for a week, and by that time. . . 
Well, he didn’t want to think of that time just now. 

But the future would not be excluded from his brain. 
That first afternoon he lay in his room, physically inert 
but mentally vibrant, and tried to shape the coming 
days. Ilio was asleep on the veranda where the blinds 
were drawn. The room was sunk in luminous dusk, 
silent with a stillness that seemed to palpitate. A white 
heat penetrated through the rattan blinds and gave the 
walls a soft glare. Ethan had the curious feeling that 
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the heat had taken on shadow. The sheet was moist 
beneath him; and he heard sounds, vague, intermittent 
voices, throbs from the river, the rasping of insects, all 
like harsh scrapings on the metallic sheen of the sun- 
light. This awful heat did not cripple his mind—heat 
never did—but seemed to bathe his thoughts in a 
luminousness that made them glow. His brain was 
positively lambent. It had no relation to the perspiring 
body that, through some illusion, seemed to lie deserted 
beneath it. 

Rattle of wheels outside ... 

He would begin writing in a few days, he told him- 
self. He would not start immediately upon ““The Gay 
Sarong” ; first he would do several sketches. He would 
drink in the color that lay undistilled in the city, and 
then he would shape vessels for it, lucent cups in which 
the fermented spirit would smolder like wine held to 
aflame. This preparatory work would lift him into his 
rhythm. Sketches of Bangkok. Perhaps he might 
gather them into a sheaf, call them . . . “Some Lotus 
Leaves.”” He could visualize them, those sketches. 
Fragile, transparent things; pale-veined petals with 
sunlight glowing through them. Pictures of the 
temples, of the bazaars, of the river and the people. 
And then from these he would shift to “The Gay 
Sarong.” His novel. At that thought his heart con- 
tracted. It startled him, for he had been unaware of 
his body. 

Low voices below his veranda . . . He watched a 
lizard dart across the ceiling. Lizard. Leila was 
afraid of lizards... 

In the meanwhile he would have to live. That meant 
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money. There was no alternative but to hunt for work. 
But he didn’t mind. He would have the evenings in 
which to write—and his mind was thrillingly alive 
after dusk. There was only one kind of work he could 
do capably. But he didn’t object to that either. 
Strange that he should not revolt against the idea of 
going into an office again! Was the mere change of 
physical geography responsible for that? Or had he 
grown more tolerant now that he was in an atmosphere 
closely related to imagination? Perhaps it had not 
been the office that had smothered him, but Leila. 
Office work, here in Bangkok, seemed devoid of 
monotony. Or so he judged it would be. It was the 
same pen (he was thinking in figures) but there was 
gilt fluid on it now. Gilt fluid. The room seemed 
washed in gilt fluid. No, it was white. By no stretch 
of imagination could he make it gilt. It was pale with 
a suggestion of shadow in it. But how silly, to dwell 
on the color of a room! 

Lisp of insects in the hush . . . He could hear Ilio 
breathing, and it was like the measured pulse of the 
heat . . . The lizard hung motionless on the ceiling 
now. 

Yes, his course was very clear. And he would speak 
to someone about work. Speak tomorrow. But 
who? The Consul. However, should there be an 
opening immediately, he would not start for a couple 
of days at least. He wanted that time free . . . God! 
it was hot! But he liked it. It seemed to steam all 
the impurities out of his body, to set a flare to his mind. 
Heat and palms. He had come into his own at last. 
Leila gone. Everything of the old world gone. Com- 
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plete change. The East. He loved the heat. Of 
course, it made one sleepy at times. He was sleepy 
now. And that lizard: it must be sleepy, too. Why 
didn’t it fall off the ceiling? ... 

He awoke at dusk, and bathed and dressed leisurely. 
Ilio had pulled up the blinds, and he could see the 
river, tawny-pale in the moted light, and the smoke- 
dark roofs on the opposite shore. Even as he looked, 
the air seemed to thicken perceptibly. Lights came 
out. The complete immobility of the evening, its 
strange silence and motionless lamps, gave him a soft 
clarity of thought, and he sat on the veranda lost in 
appreciation of these esthetic qualities, transmuting 
them into an even finer metal. His fancy went beyond 
Bangkok. He was at Angkor; and he could hear the 
shrill screams of parrots in the jungle, the whir of 
bats darting beneath black-groined arches . . . At that 
moment he felt himself a connoisseur of living. 

“Papaa,” asked Ilio, “how long we stay here?” 

Ethan came out of his reverie to answer that they 
might be there a long time. Then he told his plans. 
Ilio seemed pleased. 

“Good! You make nice stories, an’ I make nice 
music; an’ we go all way ’round world an’ get a lot 
of money; ae!” Then he frowned. “But, papaa, if 
you work in daytime, how can you work when night 
come? No time to play?” 

“The work that I’ll do nights will mean everything 
to me,” Ethan said. 

The boy appeared puzzled for a moment, then he 
smiled. “Then why not do that work in daytime, too?” 
he queried. “I make money for you an’ me both.” 
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Ethan smiled faintly. “You mean you’d support 
me?’ 

PSucels 

And suddenly the smile went from Ethan’s face. 
He glanced out at the river, and a dusky anguish 
traveled over his body. Faithful brown boy! “I’m 
not worth that devotion,” he thought. He smiled 
again, a stiff smile. 

“I’m afraid that couldn’t be,” he told Ilio. 

The Hawaiian shrugged and looked actually hurt. 
Presently he got his guitar and commenced to play. 
The first notes robbed Ethan of the utter contentment 
that had come to him from the silver-cool night. He 
felt uneasy; sensed something invisible and intangible 
that threatened him. And suddenly he thought of 
Eric, the friend of his youth. The boy seemed to 
stand before him in all his blond brownness, with that 
faint cloudy smile in his eyes. “Let’s go adventuring,” 
that shadow said. And Ethan wanted to spring up and 
seize it, this wraith of his friend . . . But how absurd! 
he thought the next instant. Disturbed by a shadow! 
A shadow that whispered, “Let’s go adventuring.” 
Why, he was adventuring now! Damn it, why had he 
thought of such a thing? © 


Io 


The next morning he rose early and visited one of 
the temples. 

They took a boat from the eastern shore, he and 
Tio, and glided towards the opposite bank. A gauzy 
coolness lingered in the air, for the sun was just rising,‘ 
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and indistinguishable pulsings sounded on the river. 
Sampans drifted by, paddled by half-naked brown men; 
natives were astir on the platforms of houseboats 
moored in clusters along both shores. 

But Ethan scarcely noticed them. With the dazed 
wonder that comes at dawn, he was looking at the 
temple, built beside the stream; a sight that brought a 
gentle trembling to his heart. The light of the new 
sun was upon it, and the tapering central pagoda, 
scaling in a glitter of gilt and tiles above four smaller 
pagodas, lifted a brilliant salute to the blue. About 
the base of the main spire were the curling roofs of 
other buildings, the thatch tops of houseboats, and 
palms and other tropical verdure, all bright as new 
green paint. That great pointed tower rose like a 
replica of the shining exultation that had sprung up in 
Ethan. It reminded him of a picture he had seen in 
his childhood, and for a moment he was in a dusty 
attic lying, chin in hands, feet in the air, gazing en- 
tranced at books of foreign places. He was deeply 
stirred. And there was a faint moist smell of river 
water in the air; and its freshness, in spite of the odor, 
seemed to leave a cool spray on his thoughts. 

The boat scraped the river landing, and he got out, 
pausing before the monstrous plinth. Its hugeness 
seemed to overpower him, yet he felt no resentment. 
In the unmarred silence, the temple was too tremendous 
to be affected by human intrusion. It was omnipotent. 
It seemed to catch him in an emotion more introspec- 
tive than ecstasy, and hold him up to his own gaze. 
The cool, damp smell of wet stones rose from the 
steps, a stimulant to that self-analysis. 
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What a false superiority he had nurtured during the 
years of his marriage! And how it had crumbled! 
It had been melting gradually in the heat of a finer 
perception; and now it became fluid. Of that hard 
figure of self-esteem was left only the determination 
to reach his Olympus, no matter what the cost to 
himself. He knew that first he would have to endure 
blood-sweat. He was willing. 

The remembrance of his attitude of intellectual 
superiority insinuated itself upon him; and he smiled. 
He was no better than any of his past associates in the 
Wheelock Construction Company (he thought of that 
definite organization because it was a symbol to him) ; 
but he did desire more passionately to rise, and therein 
lay his only superiority. He found himself, suddenly, 
down in the midst of men; still mentally aloof, for he 
could never discard that, but with an aloofness that 
was compassionate. Their poor broken dreams! 
(Those people of the Wheelock Construction Com- 
pany.) Their poor soiled dreams! How he pitied 
them, caught in the inquisition of life. Because of 
circumstance they would never know an emotion like 
this, standing dwarfed before the strange, powerful 
dignity of an Eastern temple. 

He had often had a sense of rising through planes 
towards some exalted place. And he felt it more pos- 
sessively than ever now. It seemed to carry him 
nearer to that high place, to give him a clearer under- 
standing of himself. Moments like this, he realized, 
were infinitely precious; moments when he had a com- 
plete appreciation of the values of living. They were 
the arcana of life into which only a few were initiated. 
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Nothing else mattered . . . Yes, he thought, I under- 
stand myself: in body almost an ascetic, and mentally 
a person of fire whose creative instinct finds fulfill- 
ment in the gratification of esthetic moods. 

He moved up to the stone platform below the plinth. 
The stillness seemed to take on a luminous quality as 
the sun rose: it drowsed and glowed about the temple, 
and the shadows of the palms lay blue across the 
courtyard. A few priests sat beside stone images; and 
in the gardens parrakeets flew in the trees. At closer 
range Ethan could see that the gilt was peeling from 
the temple and the tiling which gave an effect of be- 
wildering color was nothing more than bits of broken 
china inset in the stone. And the place was far from 
clean. This discovery of cheapness and filth was some- 
thing of a shock. But it could not disillusion him. 
The first glimpse, from the river, was too stupendous 
to be slain by unromantic details. 

For fully half an hour he wandered about the 
grounds, beside pools and in cool grottoes, pausing to 
gaze at the glittering mass of the pagodas, lost in the 
stillness and the profound detachment. Ilio followed 
close behind, in silence, evidently aware of Ethan’s 
mood. The spell did not pass even when they returned 
to the hotel. Not until after breakfast when Ethan 
faced the white glare of the roadway did the last flicker 
of enchantment vanish. 

The Consulate was some distance away, but he 
could not afford to ride, so he set out alone on foot, 
with a film of dust rising about him and the sting of 
sunlight watering his eyes. The brilliant glare made 
the world seem curiously without sound, and the people 
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who moved by, natives in bright panungs and a few 
white men and Eurasians, gave the effect of silent 
figures gliding along behind a gossamer screen. A 
yellow heat glowed about him; he wondered, fantasti- 
cally, if he had a visible nimbus. His body was crawl- 
ing with trickles of perspiration by the time he reached 
the Consul’s office. He felt physically weary, but his 
mind was lambent. He was thinking of the temple 
as he had seen it in the early morning, of the soft 
sheen of its spire; and whirling around this imaginary 
edifice were words and phrases that sought to capture 
its beauty. 

The rattle of a typewriter came shattering into his 
thoughts as he entered the office, and suddenly he felt 
cold, limp. The white walls, the stiff furniture and 
businesslike air seemed to strike at him. He felt dimly 
sick; wanted to turn and rush out. But it was too 
late. A red-faced young clerk looked up inquisitively. 
Suppose, thought Ethan, the Consul can place me im- 
mediately! It will mean typewriters, ledgers—and I 
want a few days, a few days alone! 

“Ts the Consul in?” he forced himself to ask. 

The clerk shook his head. ‘Doesn’t come down 
this early. Wait a while? Ought to be here soon.” 

A surge of relief flowed through Ethan. “No, no, 
thanks,” he said. 

“Call later?’ 

“Yes—tomorrow—tomorrow or the next day.” 

A moment later he was out in the devastating heat 
again. The vision of the temple was burning fiercely 
now, and the words that had been whirling about it 
caught some of its glow and settled into sentences of 
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fire. He must hurry back to the hotel, hurry or those 
phrases would elude him; and they were chains to hold 
the glory of that moment at the temple. He hailed a 
rickshaw ; settled back in the seat. That typewriter! 
Damn the sound! It kept on clicking in his brain, 
beating against his thoughts like rattling echoes of 
the past. “Jt stood, a tapering flame in the dawn, 
and within me rose up another flame to mate with it. I 
seemed to climb out of the river to it; out of dusk and 
dankness into white arcana...’ Arcana. That was 
it. He would call it “Arcana” and it would be one of 
the sketches in ‘““SSome Lotus Leaves.” O God, at last 
an inspiration! And that damned typewriter, that 
damned office, they had nearly destroyed it! Why 
didn’t the coolie hurry? But he could go no faster. 
The muscles of his back were rippling and dripping. 
Cruel to force him to run in this heat. But he had 
to get to his room quickly. “A tapering flame in the 
dawn...” 

And then he saw the white glare of the hotel ahead. 
He jumped out and threw the boy a coin. When he 
entered his room his eyes were burning with sweat and 
his breath came in gasps. He threw off his coat; 
loosened his collar. The blinds on the veranda were 
lowered, and it lay in shadow. As he dropped into a 
wide-armed chair with pencil and paper a lizard darted 
in a blue line across the floor. “Arcana” he wrote at 
the top of the first sheet. His eyes were smoky with 
a vision of the temple, and the sight of it, shivering 
before his gaze, caught him in a tremendous undula- 
tion of emotion. He felt an ecstasy like the half- 
sweet, half-melancholy surge that rises with the smell 
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of rain-wet roses. The heat was like a shadow of 
flame in his nostrils, in his throat, fanning his temples ; 
all over his body. But it could not cripple his energy. 
He wrote several lines; crossed out words; put other 
words above them. He found his cigarettes and 
smoked as he covered the paper with uneven lines. The 
first page seemed stiff and stilted, but as he continued 
to write he was swept into a rhythm of sentences, 
phrases that had the lift and lilt of the sea in them. 
Smoke hung in blue coils on the dead air, melted into 
a dusky film. He lighted one cigarette from the butt 
of another. Now and again he rose and locked his 
fingers together; reflex of the twisting in his mind. 
Time was fluid. He was lost in a burning casque .. . 

When he had finished he lay back in the chair and 
shut his eyes. The darkness was an unguent to salve 
the sting of the smoke, the burn of the heat. He felt 
drained, a husk scorched in the dry air. In his brain 
there was a quiver like the beat of tired wings. 

After a moment—or was it an hour?—he opened 
his eyes and glanced down the first page. No, he 
wouldn’t read it now. He counted the sheets. Twenty- 
six. He would use this sketch as the opening one in 
“Some Lotus Leaves.” An initiation into the arcana 
of the East. Other mysteries would follow; mystery 
of dusk in purple streets, mystery of lights in palms, 
mystery and pulsing life of an Oriental river. And 
he would talk with the Buddhist priests and thread 
their thoughts into the dusky fabric of the book. A 
volume of twilight and calm. 

Yes, he had come into his own; and he was happy, 
desperately happy. 
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For the next two days Ethan went about like a man 
with his face to the sun. He roamed in many quarters 
of the city, his vision filled with pictures of water- 
lanes crowded with sampans and houseboats; of an- 
cient temples and yellow-robed monks; of the slender 
greenness of palms, and of roofs of amber and gold, of 
blue and cinnamon that made brilliant patches on the 
torn stretches of verdure. In the bazaars the air 
crawled with the mingled smells of dust, of offal and 
human beings ; and the gutters were strewn with refuse. 
Often in mid-morning and early afternoon the air was 
motionless, stagnant, and his brain seemed stricken. 
But these realities, the filth and lapses of monotony, 
did not affect him greatly; indeed, they served as foils 
to give the other moments a more penetrating loveli- 
ness. There were only two quarters that he avoided, 
one a roadway that ran between modern Occidental 
stores and offices, and the other the mill district across 
the river where smokestacks rose insolently above 
huddles of native houses. That street and the mills 
seemed to threaten; and their rattling wheels and ma- 
chinery made a discord in the symphony of native 
life. Beat of naked feet in the dust, gonging of 
temple bells, sound of drums in the swarthy evening. 
That was the music that he loved. 

He wrote two sketches, “Siamese Dusk” and “The 
Hour of the Lotus.” One was a night-tide mood on 
the Menam, and the other a conversation with a Bud- 
dhist priest at one of the Wats. Actually, the latter was 
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very unsatisfactory as the monk spoke English with 
difficulty and seemed more intent upon a fee than dis- 
cussing his religion. However, Ethan, in writing of 
it, swathed him in mysticism and put glowing words 
into his mouth. “The Hour of the Lotus,” he wrote, 
“is when Beauty pushes above the viscid bed of cir- 
cumstance and flowers in amazing chastity. It is the 
supreme hour, the Blossoming .. .” Frequently, in 
the midst of his writing, he thought of the Consul’s 
office, but he avoided formulating any definite time of 
visit. 

He was afraid of the typewriter ... 

The third day after his call at the Consulate his 
exalted mood sagged. He could not write and he lay 
sprawled across the bed, breathing air that was as hot 
as the air of a kiln. The thought of how little he had 
to live on forced him to act. He was afraid now that 
he might not be able to get work immediately; and 
he knew he would have to meet his hotel bill at the end 
of the week. 

He felt nervous as he entered the Consulate. The 
typewriter was not clicking, but the red-faced clerk 
was there. He asked for Ethan’s card, and when told 
that he had none, disappeared behind a door with a 
look of suspicion. While he was gone Ethan planned 
what he would say. He decided to wear a bold mask, 
for he realized that he had a better chance of getting 
employment if he gave the impression that he was 
not in extreme need of it. 

The Consul received him in a large high-ceilinged 
room. He did not rise, but sat slouched in his chair 
fanning himself with a palm-leaf and gazing at Ethan 
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with languid interest. Flies were buzzing in the sun- 
shine outside; otherwise the place was appallingly still 
and hot. 

“Tourist?” the Consul inquired in a tropic-tired 
manner after a few introductory words. “Anything 
I can do for you... be glad to...” He talked 
with a faint asthmatic gasp, and his words came slowly, 
with a tremendous effort. “Dreadful climate here 

. can’t imagine why anybody’d come here by choice 

. . no accounting . . . tastes . . 

“T like it so well that I intend to stay,’ Ethan an- 
nounced. 

The Consul stared. “Good God!” he said. Then 
he smiled, faintly. He seemed so exhausted that even 
his facial expressions were languid. “Well... 
you'll change your mind.” 

Ethan shook his head. “I don’t think so. You 
see,’ he commenced, “I was chief clerk with a concern 
in San Francisco, but I wanted to get out to the Orient 
—I always have—so I saved up quite a little bit, intend- 
ing to be away for about a year. But now I think I’d 
like to stay. And I want to locate here in Bangkok, if I 
can get a position. Of course, there’s no hurry about 
it,” he lied. “But I thought I’d speak to you now so 
if anything comes up if 

“Been to the Standard Oil office?” the Consul in- 
terrupted, still staring curiously at Ethan. 

“T haven’t spoken to anyone until now.” 

“Hmm,” the Consul murmured, closing his eyes. 
An instant later the lids lifted slowly and he sat in 
silence watching a dragonfly in its Odyssey down a 
sunbeam. At length: “I suppose . . . suppose you 
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know what you want. I'll give you a few names... 
you can call . . . mention that I sent you . . . See 
them early in the morning or late afternoon... 
everything closes noontime .. .” 

He sat up with an effort and indolently scratched 
a few lines on a slip of paper which he pushed towards 
Ethan. 

“And I’ll keep you in mind, too,” he added. “Stay- 
ing at the Oriental?” 

“Ves. I'll drop in, in a day or two.” 

Ethan got up. This time the Consul rose and held 
out a limp, moist hand. The dragonfly was poised on 
the window-sill, and his gaze was upon it; he seemed 
really interested in that mailed insect. As Ethan 
started out of the door he called him back. 

“By the way,” he said, still watching the dragonfly, 
“just happened to think. I’m going over to Gorin’s 
.. . dinner tomorrow night. He owns a couple of 
mills across the river . . . burra sahib out here... 
Like to go along? He might have something—later if 
not now ... Damned decent sort... I'll call him 
and tell him I’m bringing you ‘long . . .” 

Ethan thanked him, surprised at this unexpected 
offer. Evidently his mask had not been penetrated. 
As an afterthought he asked: 

“Dinner clothes?” 

“No, informal,” the other answered, to Ethan’s re- 
lief. “Only the British dress every evening out here. 
.. . Call by for you at six-thirty ... tomorrow...” 

Ethan left him sitting there gazing at the motion- 
less dragonfly on the window-sill. For some unac- 
countable reason he was vaguely disturbed. 
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And through the streets a drift of dusk like pow- 
dered lavender. A rayless, bloody sun had darkened to 
a spherical clot above a clump of palms; and suddenly, 
as if by magic, it was wiped away. 

Although Ethan could not understand why, he was 
uneasy about the dinner engagement. He dressed 
with care (Ilio had laundered his suit that morning) 
and sat on the veranda to wait, trying to analyze the 
dim apprehension that gloomed his thoughts. 

The Consul was late. “Sorry,” he apologized as 
they were wheeled away from the hotel. “This damned 
climate . . . can’t hurry . . . and my ‘boy’ is lazy as 
sin.” 

Ripples of color in the ebb of day: natives passing 
by. But the swooping night robbed their bright-hued 
garments of their natural gaiety, just as that formless 
uneasiness gave twilight to Ethan’s thoughts. He did 
not attempt conversation; and the Consul sat motion- 
less, limp, as though fluid in his white suit. 

The Gorins lived on the outskirts of Bangkok. 
Their bungalow gleamed with startling pallor from the 
tangle of shrubbery surrounding it; and it seemed to 
jump into Ethan’s vision with disconcerting sudden- 
ness. “Best people in Bangkok,” the Consul remarked 
languidly. And then the wheels ground over the 
driveway and came to a halt in front of a screened 
veranda. “Cheerio!” called a feminine voice from 
within, and there was the flash of a skirt, and a woman, 
preceded by a Chinese “boy” who flung open the door, 
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appeared on the top step. Behind her stood a man who 
asserted himself with a definite swarthy strength. 

“Mrs. Gorin, this is Mr. Quest.” The Consul’s 
tropic-tired voice. “And Mr. Gorin... ” 

Then they were inside, in the pallid quiver of the 
lamplight, and Ethan was startled by the sudden inti- 
mate revelation of Mrs. Gorin’s face. His mind 
stumbled, for a moment unbelieving, then accepted the 
disturbing fact. Leila. The same slim white hands! 
The hint of blue hyacinths in the glance! Leila a 
little older and tawny-touched by the tropics. The 
resemblance betrayed him into an ambush of naked 
recollections; of leaping, tumbling recollections that 
bayoneted tender flesh. 

“So glad to have you,” she was saying; “and don’t 
you find this climate dreadful! Our official friend 
here tells me that you contemplate staying in Bangkok 
some time. Pleasant for us, but hardly for you.” 

Why were they always complaining of the climate, 
these people? Ethan was aware of Gorin’s dark, 
studied gaze. He was being measured, he knew: un- 
doubtedly the Consul had passed the information that 
he was looking for a job. But he was more interested 
in Gorin’s wife than in CGorin’s scrutiny; and more 
troubled than interested in this sudden intrusion of the 
past. What irony, to encounter that shadow in Bang- 
kok! Its appearance did not vibrate his conscience, 
nor did he regard it as a spirit of Leila sent to haunt 
him—he found nothing accusing in the resemblance. 
Its effect upon him was more subtly disturbing. He 
was disconcerted by the appearance of a familiar shade 
in an atmosphere so foreign. 
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They had dinner in a large white room; and silver 
candlesticks held tapers whose light animated the walls 
with slinking silhouettes as the serving “boys” moved 
back and forth. Mrs. Gorin talked incessantly, ad- 
dressing herself to the Consul in the main and appar- 
ently forgetting her husband, who was silent, pupils 
contracted; contemplating a “big deal,’ Ethan sus- 
pected. “He’s a burra Sahib. out here.” He remem- 
bered the Consul’s remark. Gorin had an aggressive 
face : gray-bronze skin with a sheen like steel along the 
sunburnt shaven jaws. The type was so familiar to 
Ethan that he fancied he could hear the man dictating 
a letter in an office cowed into a hush by his sullen 
dominance. 

“You’ve just arrived from the States, I understand,” 
said Mrs. Gorin, suddenly addressing Ethan. “Did 
you come up by rail from Singapore? ... Do tell 
us the latest news! . . . And you’re from San Fran- 
cisco, I hear. I abhor it—excuse my frankness, won’t 
you ?—but Id almost be willing to live there if I could 
get away from Bangkok. Mercy! And I haven’t 
seen a theater in so long I’m sure I should applaud at 
the wrong time! ... You get that way out here, a 
perfect heathen. But I try as much as possible to give 
this house a semblance of home. For instance, a good 
many out here prefer the Chinese linens—you know, 
the embroidered stuff they make along Hongkong and 
Shanghai way—but I like unbleached muslin, like those 
doilies there. I used unbleached muslin in Allentown 
—we’re Pennsylvanians, you know—and I like to 
keep it up. Makes me feel as if I were really in a 
civilized country again! ... But Dll be frightening 
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you off, won’t I? Really, though, you won’t find 
Bangkok a bad place—if you get in with the right 
set. And George will see to that, won’t you, George?” 
—smiling at the Consul. ‘George isa dear... . You 
won't like the British here. They always forget their 
manners when they get too near the equator, the 
British. Swanky and all that, but really rude to out- 
siders. And, of course, you know, we Americans are 
outsiders. Rival business interests. Isn’t that so, 
Fred?”—to her husband. “And you'll have to join 
the club, Mr. Quest. We'll put your name up... 
Oh, that reminds me! George, have you heard the 
latest about young Ormesby? There’s a half-caste 
French girl mixed up in it, some creature from Saigon. 
That’s one superiority the British have over our men 
out here, they don’t make public their affairs with 
half-castes and natives. They’re too clever. But I 
was going to tell you about that young Ormesby, 
WSC ae coeur 

Ethan found himself crushed into silence by that 
rush of words. For a moment he forgot that all about 
him, beyond those walls, was the perfumed smother of 
a tropical night: he might have been in San Francisco 
or Savannah, listening to any ordinary gossipy conver- 
sation. “Best people in Bangkok,” the Consul had 
said. Ethan shuddered, figuratively. Undoubtedly 
there was elegance in the silver candlesticks and the 
faultless manner in which the meal was served. But 
it was the commonplace elegance of well-bred people 
anywhere. And the talk! Did they forget that in the 
native streets not far away the thud of naked feet aug- 
mented the thud of drums, that in floating theaters 
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along the river tiny red-lipped, gold-swathed girls per- 
formed dances learned from the bas-reliefs of ancient 
temples? Or had these things become threaded into 
the accustomed fabric of their lives? What did the 
East mean to them? A dart of suspicion traveled 
over him. He found himself asking: 

“Do you ever visit those native theaters down on 
the river ?” 

Mrs. Gorin smiled tolerantly, and glanced at the 
Consul. 

“All newcomers ask about those places, and visit 
them, too—I suppose you’ve been?—but we who live 
here don’t give them a thought. Why, I’ve never seen 
one except from the river-bank! Dirty, filthy places, 
they are! I should be afraid of catching smallpox 
or Heaven knows what awful disease! Beastly, those 
natives, anyhow. They’re all right as servants, but 
as a source of entertainment, well uy 

“Oh, it’s interesting enough to take a look-see into 
those theaters,”’ the Consul put in. “But you wouldn’t 
want to repeat it.” 

Gorin spoke. “Nothing to those performances. 
I’ve seen them, and they’re no different from the cheap 
burlesques at home. Only the costumes and other 
native elements make them seem different. Human 
beings are essentially the same the world over.’ Then 
he drew back into his dark silence. 

A draught of terror scudded through Ethan; for 
suddenly he remembered an office with marble finish- 
ings and an absurdly green carpet. Carter Grove had 
told him something like that once; and he had damned 
him. He wanted to damn Gorin now. Tawny sun- 
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burnt jaw with a sheen of steel on it. Steel in his 
glance, too; and in his heart. He knew that type; 
the type to whom men and emotions were arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

“All of them come out with the same ideas,” Mrs. 
Gorin was saying; and it might have been Leila talk- 
ing. “Romantic ideas about the natives. They work 
all right in books, those ideas, but not in reality. A 
foreigner out here is one among a few of his kind 
and he has to stick to them. If he doesn’t—well, 
you know what happens in the books you’ve read 
about the East! That much is true: he loses ‘face’ 
among his own kind, and that means that he has to 
enjoy his own society entirely or move on. For, 
you know, even the natives don’t like a white man 
who’s lost caste... That reminds me, speaking of 
books: do tell me some of the latest novels. You 
know, the equator is a sharp line that cuts us off from 
current literature... .” 

After dinner they moved to the veranda, and a “‘boy” 
followed with coffee and brandy, his straw sandals 
lisping in the silence. Now and then an insect struck 
the wire screen and fell away into the brutal tranquil- 
lity of the darkness. The air was heavy with sweet 
smells. Gorin was silent, but his wife talked on, paus- 
ing only for the Consul’s infrequent remarks; and 
their voices seemed an insult to the dumb night. Ethan 
experienced a shivering discontent. Fragments of the 
past came beating into his mind like crippled butter- 
flies—black butterflies. It was ali so familiar, this 
talk. And he could not dissipate that shadow of Leila 
in Mrs. Gorin, nor the suggestion of Carter Grove that 
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lurked behind her husband’s silence. Absurd that such 
trivialities should have the power to disturb! But he 
could not eject the fear that had crept stealthily into 
him. Did they all become like this, after a time, these 
exiles in the East? Or was it a matter of tempera- 
ment? “Human beings are essentially the same, the 
world over,’ Gorin had pronounced. But that was a 
lie. Perhaps they were alike in the fundamental emo- 
tions of love and hate, but beyond that, similarity 
frayed into a tangle of individual complexities. And 
he would never, could never become like these people; 
nor would he allow their banalities to shatter his illu- 
sions. 

When Mrs. Gorin suggested bridge he was startled. 
Bridge! When a few yards away the Southern Cross 
leaned through the branches and stained the gloom with 
a ghostly kiss . . . Gorin dealt, his dark glances fol- 
lowing every card. “You know, Mr. Quest,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Corin, arranging her hand, “one nice 
thing about the club is that you don’t have to pay your 
card debts after every game, but simply give a chit, 
and then settle all around at the end of the month. 
Rather convenient, don’t you think? By the way, 
George, what are we playing for, tenth of a cent a 
point?’ Ethan was chilled by that last question. 
Tenth of a cent a point! And he had only a few 
dollars in his pocket! Well, if he lost, he would have 
to give a chit. But, damn it, there was something 
grotesque about all this! Hearts and spades! One 
could see them anywhere. But not the Southern Cross. 
He glanced at it through the foliage. Sleepy Southern 
Cross. Soft platinum chain on throat of darkness. 
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Dark pulsing throat of night. That was Beauty. 
And they ignored it. Something was wrong, vio- 
lently wrong. And the crippled butterflies, the black 
butterflies were still hurtling among his thoughts; 
limping out of the past. 

They played two rubbers, and he lost a little more 
than a dollar. Afterward, they sat around drinking 
whisky-sodas. Suddenly Gorin came out of his silence. 

b “Mr. Quest and I are going to take a walk in the 
garden,” he announced. 

Ethan was glad to get out into the night. The 
garden was a tumble of shadows, and out of that 
gloom-riot came a scent as poignant as wounded san- 
dalwood. Gorin offered him a cigarette, and in the 
glow of the lighted match his face was swarthily in- 
quisitive. They walked in silence for a moment, 
Ethan drawing in the warm, damp odors that rose 
from beneath his feet. Those exotic smells, coming 
from underfoot, gave the illusion that he was tram- 
pling orchids. 

“How long do you intend to stay ?”” Gorin demanded, 
with a sharp, sideward glance. 

“Tndefinitely,” said Ethan; and that was true. 

“What firm were you with in San Francisco?” 

Ethan felt a dim nausea as he answered; for this 
was so reminiscent. He knew what the next query 
would be. 

“What was your position?” 

“Chief clerk. . . . I took a course in engineering 
at the University of the South.” Chief clerk! Memo- 
ries like the clank of chains. 

Gorin continued his laconic questioning. They had 
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paused, facing a great vine that gushed out of the 
darkness like a silent waterfall, and it gave up a brutal 
perfume. All about them the sharp staccato of insects 
cicatrized the stillness. A garden in Siam—and this 
man was talking of things that had to do with offices! 
Ethan could not adjust himself to the incongruity of it. 

Afterward, when he was riding back to the hotel, 
that interview with Gorin seemed fantastic. ‘Come to 
see me at the office in the morning,” the man had said. 
There was something ominous about those words as he 
reflected upon them, and Gorin himself seemed threat- 
ening. “Of course I shall go,” thought Ethan. “It 
means work. Work in an office. But I'll have the 
evenings to myself. And I’ll shut these people out of 
my world ... But can I?” He wondered. What 
was it Mrs. Gorin had said about sticking to one’s own 
kind? But they weren’t his kind. 

“Good night,’ the Consul murmured when they 
reached the hotel. ‘Glad it was successful . . . Burra 
Sahib out here, Gorin. Best people in Bangkok, you 
know .. .” 


13 


Ethan awoke early and had his coffee on the veranda 
facing the desolate blue of the sky. His visit to the 
Gorins was a dark design in his mind; and the im- 
pending interview at the office was even darker. He 
felt oppressed by vague, dangerous things. A molten 
fluency of sunlight spoke from the river, and its sharp- 
ness watered his eyes. The tears gave a blurred uncer- 
tainty to the scene; seemed to throw it out of focus. 
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All that talk the previous night had done the same 
to his mind. And there was a sediment of truth in 
much that Mrs. Gorin had said. That was what dis- 
turbed him. 

After his eyes grew accustomed to the glare every 
detail of the river stood out with a perfection that, in 
the heat, was depressing. Gulls were swooping over 
the burnished tide. And suddenly he thought of the 
Savannah River: sea-birds against a mud-gold flow. 
The remembered smell of hemp and tar breathed over 
his thoughts like a heartbreaking mist. Precious attar 
of his boyhood! He saw the dark stairs leading down 
from “the Bay”; the Port Royal Café; Mr. Sinbad. 
The acute suffering of that moment frightened him. 
He shook it off. Sentimentalizing over his youth 
when he was facing the very dream of that youth! 
And all because he had abruptly come upon the dis- 
turbing truth that one cannot elude mediocrity. He 
had hoped to find a totally different atmosphere in 
the East. It had been different until last night. Now 
he suspected that Mrs. Gorin, her husband and the 
Consul were representative; and their world, in the 
form of a position in Gorin’s office, was suddenly 
bearing down upon him. 

Later, at breakfast, he found himself studying the 
few people in the dining-room. Commonplace-looking, 
all of them. He wondered what had brought them to 
the East, what held them. Commerce probably, al- 
though a few undoubtedly were tourists. Hunting for 
what? Did even the faintest flame of adventure 
struggle for life behind their commonplaceness? Sud- 
denly he detested them, these white men with their 
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bleached refinement. Through the window, he saw a 
sampan-dweller emptying swill into the river .. . 
He set out on foot for Gorin’s office, his body burn- 
ing with the bronzen sting of the sunlight. Sweat 
ran down upon his lips. He tasted salt in his mind, 
too: a fine sifting of doubt that trickled into every 
cell and spread its warning. The heat distorted his 
thoughts of the previous night, and Mrs. Gorin’s 
remarks seemed hateful and stabbing. They struck at 
his tenderest illusions. They made them shiver. He 
could see how precarious his dream would be if he 
accepted Gorin’s offer. And he must accept that offer 
or hunt for another position. It would be difficult to 
find work in Bangkok; and it was doubtful, in the 
event that he did secure another position, if it would 
be as remunerative as this one. And he needed money. 
Money to live. Time to write. “The Gay Sarong” 
had become a faded pattern in his mind. It was men- 
aced by so many unexpected enemies. He realized 
that if he went to work for Gorin he would have to 
accept the conventions laid out for him by foreigners 
in Bangkok. Or become an outcast. Either of which 
would threaten the purpose of his heart. For how 
could he write if he were constantly harassed in spirit? 
The sunlight struck at the back of his neck with 
savage force, and the heat seemed to run limpid through 
him and melt into tiny trickles that made his under- 
garments cling to his flexing muscles. The moist 
clothing retarded him. He envied the naked coolies 
trotting by. There was freedom in the rhythmic bronze 
of their moving bodies. Rattling wheels lifted layers 
of dust that settled in his nostrils like a breath of 
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flame. There was a nauseating smell of rotting fruit 
and dry dung in the palpitating air. 

For the first time since he had been in Bangkok he 
found himself cursing the heat, the dust and the smells. 
A blond, fair-skinned man rode past in a rickshaw, 
and Ethan’s sweat-stung eyes followed him bitterly. 
“Damn these white men, with all their caste and super- 
cilious pride! And damn the natives, too, with their 
freedom and their stinks!’ The brutality of that 
thought startled him. It was the heat, he told himself. 
The heat. God! how hot! 

He had reached that thoroughfare that he detested, 
that street where modern buildings, straight behind 
trim signs, calmly insulted the gleaming pinnacles of 
numerous temples that shot up out of the sweltering 
mass of Bangkok. The white walls, the letters an- 
nouncing stores and offices, all swimming in the down- 
pour of sunlight, were thrice detestable. Ethan’s sud- 
den rage against the heat was anarchistic. The per- 
spiration was like blood in his eyes; and it seemed to 
jet up hotly in his brain like the crimson gush from 
an open cut. When he saw the sign announcing Gorin’s 
office, the neat letters had a ruddy nimbus. He paused 
in the entranceway to mop his face, to let his thoughts 
become normal, if that were possible. 

Click, click, click, cick, click! A smothered rattle; 
a faint jarring against his eyelids, against his temples. 
The sounds pulsed down a stairway that descended out 
of cool dusk. Ethan recognized that familiar beat; 
and it made him feel weak in the pit of his stomach. 
The stairway exhaled an odor that suggested yellow, 
mildewed papers and musty files; the aura of an old 
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office. To him, it was a smell from a tomb. With it 
came a twilight of recollections. He was caught in a 
shudder. The rattle of the typewriter, borne down to 
him with those dark-freighted smells, was like a tele- 
graphic message. Stop! it said; and he paused, hand 
on the railing. He was conscious of something insid- 
ious in the far reaches of his mind, a thing formless 
and elusive as the scaly dart of a fish in tropical seas. 
The coolness of the stairway passed over his hot body 
with sensuous limpidity. It seemed to seduce his 
strength. Sudden vertigo spurted up before him. He 
saw white flame and rockets of stars. And then his 
vision cleared. And he found himself gazing up 
the gray stairs. Found himself listening to the warning 
beat of a typewriter. Found himself inhaling that 
musty odor. 

“Tt’s the heat,’ he thought, trying to overpower 
nausea. 

And then he mounted. 

At the top was a short hall and a doorway. Through 
the aperture he saw a swinging punkah, a blur of 
furniture. He was weak at the back of his knees, 
in his thighs; he felt that his limp body was melting; 
and he halted on the threshold, gripping the door frame. 
The vertigo had passed. He saw the room... 

Polished desk tops were half obliterated by papers, 
and bending over them were several young men in 
white, one writing on a typewriter. Close to their 
hands were pens, ink-bottles, blotters. Files were 
pushed against the walls, and a huge roll-top desk 
loomed out of one corner like a corrugated monster. 
In another corner was a gleaming wash-stand. Green 
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shaded lamps hung from the ceiling. Ethan registered 
every detail with brutal lucidity, and the insistent click 
of the typewriter seemed to italicize the appalling 
familiarity of it all. 

And then one of the young men lifted a pallid face 
and gazed at him. 

That look smote. Something inside him, beyond the 
damp of flesh, beyond the weariness of muscle, seemed 
to collapse and die. 

“Good God!” he cried out in his thoughts. “I am 
going back to the very thing I fled!’ 

His nerves had become a network of white-hot 
wires that glowed with dreadful incandescence, and 
their high voltage shot the message into every reach 
of his consciousness. 

And then as one suddenly struck with a whip he 
turned and groped toward the stairway. 


14 


Afterward, Ethan was not positive how he got back 
to the hotel. He must have rickshawed, he thought, 
for it would have been impossible to take himself 
through that heat again. His first clear recollection 
was of his room and the river glaring through the 
window. He sat collapsed in a chair. Outside, the 
scarring sound of insects and the smothered murmur 
from the Menam. His damp clothing was cool against 
his skin, almost chilling. At intervals he shivered. 
The gloom of the room was flame-speckled. And sud- 
denly he remembered: that awful sunlight, the rick- 
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shaw, the coolie’s glistening back. Had he fainted? 
Something had happened, for he could summon no 
recollections out of the viscid murk of that ride. It 
was the sun; out here they called it “a touch of sun.” 
But was it that—or the pallid face of the young 
fellow in the office? Those weary eyes that seemed to 
say, “I sit at this desk every day in the year except 
Sundays, and every day before I leave the office, I 
wash my hands in that basin. Isn’t it funny?’ Funny! 
Ethan shuddered. Yes, and the joke was on him... . 
He closed his eyes. Thoughts buzzed in an oscillating 
luminousness like insects caught in a lamp. 

Presently he was aware of someone in the room, 
and he looked up to see Ilio beside him. The boy 
cast him an inquisitive, sensitive glance. Ethan forced 
a simile. 

Sone Sun.” 

“T get you drink, papaa—brandy.” 

Ilio returned in a moment with the liquor, and as 
Ethan drank it, he noticed an envelope in the boy’s 
hand. The glaring white of it was eloquent. He 
knew. The hotel bill. Ilio observed his glance and 
said: 

“Proprietor give me this, say take it to your master.” 

“T know. Put it on the table. And—and I think 
I want to be alone.” 

The Hawaiian went out with a reproachful stare. 

Ethan moved to the bed and sank upon it heavily. 
His nerves were beginning to awaken, and, like cells 
aroused from ether, they flashed out a constant pain. 
The look of that fellow in the office haunted him. 
In it he beheld the ghost of himself. And those 
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other chaps: clean-clipped fellows poring over papers. 
(What immense tragedy, that youth should write itself 
out in ledgers and account-books!) He had noticed 
them only enough to see something in their appearance 
that frightened him. Their faces were familiar. He 
had seen faces like that along the streets in Yokohoma; 
he had seen them in Hongkong; all the way out. 
Bright young men in immaculate linens—but with a 
tired, trampled look in their eyes. He hadn’t realized 
the significance of that look then: his dream had blinded 
him. But he knew now: commerce had trapped and 
trussed them. They were as securely bound as if 
caught in the Wheelock Construction Company or any 
other organization at home. The only difference was 
in physical surroundings. That realization made a 
black rape in his mind. His thoughts quivered and 
were raw. An illusion exquisitely sacred had been 
violated. Funny. Yes, funny! And the joke was 
on him this time. 

Beyond the screened veranda, the insects still scarred 
the silence, the river gave its smothered heartbeat. 
Was that monotonous throbbing the pulse of the East? 
he wondered. The East! What a melancholy fulfill- 
ment! But no! It wasn’t! He wouldn’t let it be. 

Yet how could he help it? Could he lie drunken 
always with the wine of the dusk, the distilled vapors 
of the sunrise? These magical liquors would ferment 
into a bitter brew with the addition of such ingredients 
as the Gorins, the Consul and those fellows in the 
office; and with the addition of days and nights that 
were measured off into monotony by hours of cruel 
sunlight and black heat. Life in the tropical East 
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meant food, drink, sleep and labor just as anywhere 
else. Perhaps because of atmospheric conditions the 
sunsets were lovelier, the dusks and dawns; but could 
that gossamer hide the mediocre realities? There was 
tremendous color in the native dress, in the bazaars 
and temples; but was that sufficient to atone for the 
fact that the emotions of the people were as banal or 
brutal as those of human beings everywhere? What 
a disillusion! This disillusion, he analyzed, was not 
of the senses—for his senses were intoxicated with 
color—but of the intelligence. Not content with the 
surface, his thoughts had sought the mystery beyond 
—and found it very simple. Suddenly he remembered 
his anguish following the disclosure of his father’s 
desertion. Then, as now, it was an illusion of his 
youth that had been betrayed, but the betrayal occurred 
before he had reached maturity and was without the 
bitterness that saturated him now. 

He was appalled by the superciliousness of white 
men in the East, their utter superficiality. And he 
had seen it ever since leaving Honolulu, although he 
had denied it until the Gorins had thrust it into his 
consciousness so savagely. Of the natives he knew 
nothing except that their circumstances would be im- 
possible for him as a white man. He had heard of 
men “going native.” But that seemed a difficult thing 
to do. It involved such an utter psychological change ; 
was a precarious plunge. But he could very easily be- 
come an outcast, bordering on the fringe of both 
worlds but a part of neither. And would that be so 
dreadful? An esthetic renegade. Certainly he could 
build his own world then and guard his illusions. But 
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how could he live? And would his viewpoint become 
corroded by the bitterness of the pariah? More than 
all else, would that mode of living be acceptable to him? 

Still the insects outside, the pulse of the river. 

His thoughts dredged incidents out of the past. 
Behind him a waste of years, like vanishing foam on 
the sea. But how splendid was that period at Sewanee 
when he heard the far-off sound of trumpets! He had 
followed that call at last . . . too late? Accomplish- 
ment, for him, seemed to lie among the uttermost isles 
of a dark antipodes. How much he had sacrificed 
for his dream! And apparently how futile! That 
last gesture, his desertion and flight, was a dim, sharp 
triumph, like the flash of a scimitar at dusk. He had 
not even succeeded in being a vivid sinner. Now, in 
the very country of his dreams, he was in danger. To 
accept a position with Gorin (and it was not too late) 
meant the death of “The Gay Sarong” or anything 
else he planned to write. He had seen the doom of all 
that in the pallid face of the young clerk. But if he 
refused to yield to the reality of an office job, how 
could he live? Perhaps his only way was to sever 
every bond that held him to his people and drift, de- 
pending upon chance for a livelihood and building up 
his heart’s work in the intervals. Go to sea or labor as 
a common dock-hand. Would the grind destroy his 
sense of the beautiful? | 

Heat of noonday. Sheen on the river; muddy 
Eastern river, tawny with the virus seeping out of 
the jungle, foul with the spewings of the city... 
The glare from the veranda was a white anathema that 
cursed his vision. 
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Ilio brought his tiffin, but he ate very little. He 
paced the floor and smoked until he was worn out; then 
he dropped into a huge chair; slouched there, arms 
hanging at his sides, chin in his chest. His thoughts 
limped in humid dusk; crawled in humid dusk; a 
cruel dusk, gray as sin. At times his consciousness 
seemed to rush out into blackness as deep as the pits 
in the Milky Way. His clothing was damp, smelled 
sour; he refused to exert himself to remove it. Once 
he sprang up and studied himself in the mirror. His 
face looked back at him like a white face peering from 
a monk’s cell; grave, still eyes with a torture in them 
like the silent torture of winter dusks. 

The sarong which the sailor had given him in his 
boyhood, and which he had preserved like a tender 
illusion, was in the box with his books, and he took 
it out and gazed at its faded pattern. It hurt him, 
for he felt that he was looking at the design of dead 
youth. The figure of Mr. Sinbad (he hadn’t appre- 
ciated the sailor’s whimsical humor at the time, but 
he did now) had remained vivid in his memory: a 
sunburnt adventurer, bare-chested, broad-belted, with 
wide, swinging trousers, who had intensified the illu- 
sion of Romance. He experienced a touch of bitter- 
ness as he looked back at that picturesque passer-by. 
His great dream had become woven into the fabric 
of the sarong, and now, in the face of reality, that cloth, 
even its giver, seemed in some way responsible for his 
disillusion. Of course that was absurd, Ethan realized. 
There was Romance in the East. He would not be- 
lieve, on such slight evidence, that there was not. But 
foes were intriguing to prevent him from finding it. 
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And he must fight to reach it. Reach it and make it 
into crystal cups from which the world could drink 
enchantment. That was his dream beyond the dream 
of the East. But his disappointment in the East made 
that high place temporarily inaccessible. He meant to 
write; he would write. He had sacrificed everything 
for that, and he would allow nothing to interfere. He 
needed money to pay his hotel bill, money to live. 
The logical thing was to accept the place in Gorin’s 
office for a short while and then move on. But it was 
so easy to be caught. The look of that young clerk 
had shown him that. And if all his illusions were 
trampled, then his desire to create the beautiful might 
die. He was afraid that if he remained in Bangkok he 
would become his own murderer. But (and the doubt 
rode into him on a surge of weakness) how did he 
know he could write? Was the attempt worth the 
possibility of failure? All through his love affair with 
Leila, and even after their marriage, he had drama- 
tized himself. Was he dramatizing himself when he 
believed he could write? Here was a good position, 
money—the very things he had left in California, with 
a certain personal freedom as the only addition. 
Throughout the afternoon he suffered torment. 
Toward dusk the rooms sank into dimness and a faint 
breeze announced the coming night. His brain was 
clogged, dry, and he felt the urge to walk, to go any- 
where away from that cell. He did not pause to wash; 
he had no change of clothing. On the lower veranda 
he was halted by the sight of the West. A sunset like a 
messianic presagement: sky doom-red, and a flush of 
doom on the river. His eyes seemed drunk with the 
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blood of that sunset. He wanted to cool them; and he 
knew where he would go. From the landing-stage 
he hailed a sampan. 

. . . The temple tapered above the soft bronze of 
the river, above the dimmed green of the palms, the 
spire of its tallest pagoda stained with the drench of 
the sunset. Its beauty was the brutal beauty of 
blood-dark steel. Ethan gazed at it with a look 
that seemed to draw in that beauty fiercely, as if 
trying to hold a fleeting thing. The sunset was brief: 
a shadow stole across the river, sultry and stagnant. 
There was something mournful in the splash of the 
paddles, in the dim sounds that drifted out from the 
banks. Suddenly he realized it was dusk, that magic 
hour which, like a chalice, held the distilled essence of 
all the finest moments in his life. Dusk in Savannah 
with Miss Harriet. Dusk in Sewanee with Eric. 
Dusk in San Francisco with his dreams. Chalice of 
the dusk. A good title for a sketch. “God!” he 
thought. “Can’t I have any emotion that doesn’t be- 
come snared in a phrase?” 

The damp, cool smell of dirty water followed him 
up the steps and mingled with the humid odors of dead 
incense and dust. A few beggars were whining in the 
court; the flagstones were spotted with blood-red betel 
stains. All this filth seemed to crawl into him and soil 
his thoughts. He raised his eyes to the tallest pin- 
nacle, seeking with that glance to draw himself up into 
a higher sphere. But he could stir no lofty feeling. 
The pointed pagoda rose dark, immobile in the twi- 
light, its gold-leaf colorless and the inset tiling of crock- 
ery cruelly apparent. ‘‘A temple decorated with broken 
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chinaware!”’ his thoughts ridiculed. ‘And you called 
it beautiful!” 

He sat down on the platform below the plinth, trying 
desperately to stir some exalted emotion. The warm 
dimness seemed corrupted with the stench of the river 
and the smell of his own sweat-steamed clothing. And 
everywhere on the flagstones he saw those stains, spew 
of unclean natives. There was no breeze, only dead, 
motionless air. And something within him had ceased 
to live, too. 

After a moment he got up and returned to the wait- 
ing sampan. 

He did not ferry to the hotel, some distance down 
the river, but directed the boatman to take him to 
the opposite shore. He wanted to walk. He was tired, 
but he could not return immediately to that white room 
that had known his torture. 

Bangkok seemed reduced to ash after the heat of 
the day: it lay in still piles of dusk with lights scat- 
tered over it like feeble sparks. Ethan felt as if there 
were ashes in his throat as he walked listlessly toward 
the hotel, dry ashes that clogged his breathing. It 
was dust; dust that had not yet settled after the day’s 
activities; dust that was lifted and twisted about by 
the thudding bare feet of natives, the spinning wheels 
of vehicles. The flare of early lamps made slanting 
bridges across the dusk, and figures moved back and 
forth mysteriously in this striping of light and gloom. 
Glimmer of bare shoulders and arms; ripple of naked 
thighs; draw and shimmer of moving garments. Ethan 
was conscious of the heat of bodies. Betel-red teeth 
smiled at him. A naked child was patting dung-cakes 
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in a band of light. The gutters were purple with slime 
that sent up its smell to mingle with the steaming reeks 
of that street. In open stalls hung varnished fowls 
and red meat, all exposed to the insects that flashed 
metallically through the straying lamplight. Something 
in the humidity, in the smoldering lights and bare 
skins aroused in him a feeling of utter animalism. 
He thought of obscene phallic things. Heat and stench 
and noise: so very reminiscent. For a moment he had 
the illusion that he was in a mammoth temple where 
smoky torches went coiling toward the roof, and beyond 
a sinuous mass of light-stained faces, of gleaming arms 
and shoulders, of naked breasts and thighs, was an 
altar where a revolting ceremony was being enacted 
in the face of blushing darkness . . . 

Somewhere a drum was pounding. 

He felt that he had slipped backward a thousand 
wearsr-. . 

He was wandering in that ancient temple, yet he 
seemed able to look through time and behold himself 
in another incarnation, in a world of monstrous steel 
machines and careening towers. And he was laugh- 
ing; for he saw that same ceremony carried on under 
cover of those steel machines and towers. . 

Sex, he thought . . . Sex . . . Was it so omnipo- 
tent? Or had men made it so? Men whose minds 
were ghosts wandering in a cemetery where the tomb- 
stones were symbols of phallic worship . . . Suddenly 
he was nauseated. The shivering mass of Sex! Neu- 
rotic women, erotic women; princesses and slaveys; 
virgins and nymphomaniacs. Gazing at Sex through 
stained glass. Lifting it as one lifts a candle in a 
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musty attic. Seeking it as an anodyne for tired hearts 
or tired hands... And the whores... Not the 
worst of the lot, for generally theirs was not a glorified 
emotion nor even a delusion of an emotion... And 
the men . . . the blood-aristocracy who regarded gen- 
teel excess as a part of their tradition . . . the mental 
aristocracy who fed on Sex to fill the belly of what they 
called their genius . . . cheap clerks and laborers 
prowling at night to avoid the empty chambers of their 
minds... They were all so pitifully like animals, 
sleek-flanked, sweat-hot animals ... Sex... . It was 
not God .. . It made him think of primeval forests 
and viscid, slithering things .. . 

His mind seemed to pick its way out of a miasma. 
It was that street that had challenged out those 
thoughts. He knew a sudden panic. 

In a doorway hovered a tawny woman who flung 
back her head and laughed as he passed. He was star- 
tled by the gleaming concave of her throat, so bare and 
inviting. 

He hurried. 

When he reached the hotel weariness was in his 
legs like iron. With the conventional white walls be- 
fore him, he wondered if he had dreamed that phallic 
street. 


15 


He bathed, but the smell of his soiled clothing 
haunted him like a reminder of unpleasant things. 
Before dinner, he had a whisky-soda on the veranda 
and signed a chit for it; then he went into the dining- 
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room where punkahs swayed languidly and the air 
droned with low voices. Through the window he could 
see the sky, a black burnt-out passion whose ashes 
were the stars. The atmosphere was sultry. His blood 
was sultry, too. He felt earthy and unable to think 
beyond food and personal comfort. A taint of that 
street lingered. At intervals he found himself remem- 
bering the contour of the tawny woman’s throat. 

After dinner, the darkness of the veranda with the 
hiss of siphons and the buzzing of insects. From some- 
where down the river came the muffled clamor of 
cymbals in a floating theater. Ethan drank another 
whisky-soda. He smiled grimly as he signed the chit. 
God only knew how he was going to pay for all this. 
But he refused to think of that. He was worn out 
and he wanted relaxation. He wished the night would 
roll over him and smother thought; that sultry night 
that seemed to cling about him like a damp swathing. 

Farther along the veranda two men were talking. 
He heard fragments. Something about the tin mines 
in the Kinta Valley. Business was poor. India was 
seething with spies. The French were at fag-end. A 
bloody mess, that war. Perhaps America would be 
in soon... War, he reflected; and felt that a drift 
of troubled smoke had touched him. War. Incon- 
gruous. It seemed that he had abandoned the world, 
and these rumors disturbed him. 

He ordered another whisky-soda. Strange, he re- 
flected, how the head, flung back, could curve the throat 
into a perfect concave. . . 

He must have sat there for over an hour. The two 
men were complaining about discomforts now, and 
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their aspirate tones annoyed him. He contemplated a 
move upstairs, but he couldn’t face the bareness of 
his room, not yet. 

Restlessness brought him to his feet, and he walked 
out on the wharf. There, with the river below and 
the black sky overhead, the night seemed to fall upon 
him and quench his breath. The water lapped sleepily 
against the piling. He felt dull and drowsy from the 
liquor, and the sultry air excited the memory of that 
street where he had been caught in a fleshy swelter. 

An orange glow upstream announced the floating 
theaters, and he heard the far-off, intermittent wailing 
of a reed instrument. The plaintive notes gave him a 
certain sensual satisfaction. A sampan glided close 
to the wharf, visible only as a moving shape. 

He fingered the few coins in his pocket. Little more 
than three dollars. His last money. But he couldn’t 
go back to that empty room. Nor could he endure to 
listen to those men on the veranda. 

He called after the sampan, and the sound of his 
voice surprised him. 

The boatman spoke no English, but Ethan motioned 
toward the theaters, and the fellow nodded. 

The stench of the river floated up warmly. He set- 
tled back in the stern, yielding to the smother of the 
night. The liquor was asserting itself in a stealthy 
restlessness that mingled with his sultry blood and 
made his brain heavy. 

From gloom the sampan slid into the dancing lumi- 
nance of many torches, nosing into the midst of a floe 
of boats whose prows thudded and scraped against the 
sides. The stillness was suddenly torn by the screams 
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of boatmen. Poles dipped and bent in the murky 
water, and the plunge of paddles sent the reflected 
torchlight flaking beneath the hulls. The noise of 
voices, of grinding, scraping timber excited him 
strangely. Lean muscles flexed in the trembling glare, 
shoulders swerved with the sweep of pole and paddle, 
and on the platforms of the houseboats were naked 
figures that beckoned. He caught glimpses of whited 
faces peering from behind curtains, and once he saw 
the glittering headdress of a dancing-girl. Coils of 
smoke drifted across the light; the smells of cooking 
and swill. Behind the blend of countless noises danced 
the wild notes of the reed instrument. 

The scene caught him and thrust him back. He 
was walking in that street again and gazing at a 
woman’s throat. Suddenly he was half afraid, half 
eager. The bareness of his own desire crippled him. 
It seemed as though something of that phallic street. 
had coiled deep in him, and now it rose up like a dark 
thing ascending from the floor of a swamp-pool. One 
instant he wanted to tell the boatman to turn about, 
the next to urge him faster into that gliding mass. 

The sampan ground against a platform on the out- 
skirts of the glare. Beyond the houseboat was the 
slumberous casque of the night. Ethan saw a facade 
of tarnished, peeling gold-leaf and soiled curtains that 
moved lithely. A native wearing a loincloth was wav- 
ing a torch. The boat did not seem large enough for 
a theater, but the sampan-man grinned and pointed, and 
the fellow on the platform made gestures like those 
of a dancer. He dropped a coin in the bottom of the 
boat and got out. A lean brown hand gripped him. 
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Beyond the curtains was a small space and more cur- 
tains. The room seemed crowded with girls, although 
the actual number was not more than six. A sooty 
lamp hinted at the filth, The occupants were all 
wrapped in colored panungs that barely covered their 
breasts, and their faces were heavy with white powder 
that thinned at the neck and shaded into tawny skin. 
They swarmed about him instantly, chattering in broken 
English. He did not need the touch of their hands, 
feeling in his pockets for cigarettes, to tell him that he 
was not ina theater. And suddenly he knew a nausea 
that was like ecstasy. 

One of the tiny creatures drew him down upon a 
seat and giggled. The others fluttered about, lighting 
cigarettes. He was aware of a smell that suggested 
wine soaked into the boards of an old table; an odor 
like ancient lust. 

Someone handed him a glass. He wondered how 
he could get out. 

The curtain in the rear moved, and another girl 
entered. He scarcely noticed her until she threw back 
her head and stretched, and then the pale bend of her 
throat leaped through the smoke at him. Her face 
was thin and without a coating of powder; and there 
was something insolent in her gaze that took him back, 
in a flash, to a garret where he played as a boy. 

He was trembling; and cold. 

His vision seemed to take in only the dead ivory 
of that throat hovering by the curtain. The half-caste, 
aware of his stare, smiled lazily. Presently she came 
over and sat beside him. In the blue smoke her eyes 
looked amber, and he gazed down through them into 
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the jungle. All the East seemed to contract into those 
eyes. She was not pretty, her features were too thin, 
but her pallid throat, amazingly smooth, called to him 
like the shuddery notes of a muted cornet. 

He heard her speaking in a low, husky voice. The 
other girls laughed; and her eyes flashed an amber 
challenge. Angry words poured from her mouth. 
Then she smiled at him, insolently, and that look 
seemed to pillage every decent thought from his brain. 
He wanted to bury his lips in her throat. He was 
sickened, repelled. Back of the desire was an impulse 
to strike her, to beat down the thing she expressed 
so nakedly. 

“T ran down the stairs then,” he thought, “but I 
can’t run now.” 

He allowed her to pull him across the room, despis- 
ing himself the while. But why struggle? He had 
tried to reach Olympus; he had failed. His only con- 
solation was in flesh. And Eric was not there to 
see him; no one was there to see him . . . How piti- 
fully like a sleek-flanked, sweat-hot animal! ... He 
wondered if behind that curtain was a mammoth 
temple. 


16 


The night was still humid when he reached the 
hotel. But he was shaking. All the fever had gone 
out of him; in its place, a deadly coldness. He stum- 
bled on the wharf, but scarcely noticed it, and went 
careening toward the veranda. He wondered, after- 
ward, if his body actually had reeled; he knew that 
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his brain was swaying. It swung like a dead thing 
strung up on a gibbet. He had no feeling except that 
rocking sensation and a dank revulsion against himself. 

How stupid it all was, he thought, how utterly 
sickening! (This as he climbed the stairs.) The East, 
a tawny half-caste who had snared him. Dream of 
adventure. Dream of writing. Rusty blades; and he 
would return them to their scabbards before the fine 
steel corroded entirely. There was one dream that 
he would not soil. Angkor. For he would never go 
there, never. How absurd, to think that he could live 
a dream! Bewilderment and futility: that was life. 
And human beings . . . phonographic records of some 
splendid Sound ... reproductions that gave voice 
under the exquisite pain of a needle turning, whirling, 
but only imperfect replicas of the Sound itself... 
And he was a broken record... 

Ilio was waiting, and the boy’s dark, fine gaze made 
him feel leprous. He dropped into a chair, and the 
life seemed to rush out of him and leave only a cold 
hollow haunted by the ghosts of antipathy for himself. 
He refused to answer the Hawaiian’s questioning eyes. 
For a time he sat there, chin down; then he looked up, 
and the deliberation within him seemed to stare from 
his eyes; sick eyes, with something broken in them. 

“We're going to get out,” he announced. 

The boy hesitated. “You mean—leave city?” 

Ethan nodded. 

“Where we go, papaa?” 

“Anywhere.” Ilio laughed. And Ethan shuddered. 

“Oh, fine!’ Then the boy sobered. ‘What about 
hotel bill, money?” 
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Ethan stared ahead with a dead gaze. ‘“‘We’ll skip. 
Do you know what that means?” He forced a smile. 
(The same smile that suggested that he smelled a wild, 
sweet odor, only it was bitter now, as if the fragrance 
had been stung by the scent of burning aloes.) ‘‘Fol- 
low the rails down to Singapore, maybe,” he added. 

“When we leave?” 

“Tomorrow—after dark. I suppose I can endure 
this place for another day; I'll have to. I couldn’t 
go anywhere now.” 

Ilio’s somber eyes questioned him. After a moment 
the boy asked: “Something wrong, papaa?” 

Ethan closed his eyes to hide his misery ... And 
in his brain he saw ships, many ships, tall ships with 
swooning sails. They dipped and swooped about him 
like tired moths. And suddenly, tossed on a tidal wave, 
they ground together, and he was caught in their midst 
and crushed. Down he went into whirling darkness; 
and there was no one to cry out to... And then he 
opened his eyes with a start. He wanted to say: 
“Take my hand. Hold it—hold it. I’ve got to feel 
something human.” And he wanted to say it fiercely, 
desperately .. . 

Just before dawn spread a blue bruise across the 
sky he fell asleep with Ilio sitting on the floor beside 
him. 


PART FIVE 
THE TIRED ARCHANGEL 


He was one of those wandering secular priests who 
deviate from the straight path of orthodox virtue 
to a more circuitous and infinitely more languid route 
to paradise. Father Carmion, he called himself; and 
he was very tall and slim, and he looked even thinner 
in his somber cassock. A side view hinted of Savona- 
rola. Yet his face, turned toward you, denied the 
madness that his profile suggested. There was a cer- 
tain wistfulness in the blue eyes that looked out thrice 
blue from his leathery face. To acquaintances he 
invariably said, in that delicate, grandiose manner 
that was peculiarly his own: “You must accept me as 
I am, a creature of rather conventional habits, but a 
bit of a renegade at heart. I think—yes, I am 
sure my ancestors must have been heretics. Mind you, 
my ideas are not dangerous, just a_ trifle—well, 
you know.” And after a pause he would add: “But 
I’ve seen so much.” And then he would sigh and 
make a vague gesture that included anything or every- 
thing. 

No one knew why he came to Makassar or why he 
stayed; it is doubtful if he knew himself. He was 
simply one of that horde of waifs and seekers who 
drift in from the Pacific, are caught in an eddy and 
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swept into the stagnant backwater of the Islands. 
“Some day I may move on,” he would say; “but if I 
don’t, it is of no consequence. I’ve seen so much, 
you know.” And he would expel his breath wearily 
and give that indefinite gesture. 

He lived alone in a bungalow on the outskirts of 
the town amidst those ill-kept compounds and bamboo 
houses that serve as refuges for natives and half-castes. 
A dog-eyed Eurasian attended him, a silent, slovenly 
individual, if indeed so unimportant a human creature 
could be called an individual, who snatched at every 
smile cast his way as a hungry animal snatches at a 
bone. And Father Carmion smiled often: which, per- 
haps, was the secret of the Eurasian’s faithfulness. 
Certainly the priest could not pay wages, although it 
was hinted in native kampongs that he had fabulous 
and mysterious treasure to draw upon. But it was 
generally known among the whites that he lived on 
donations, perhaps made by wealthy native converts; 
and surely the knowledge of pale-skinned men is 
superior to that of men of deeper pigments. Whatever 
the mechanism of circumstance, the fact remained that 
Father Carmion was nothing short of an institution, 
and one that was not neglected. To be sure the Mis- 
sion padre, a very orthodox gentleman with melancholy 
eyes, was jealous of his fallen brother and never failed 
to hint at the dark causes of his descent. And he 
never failed to bow pleasantly in the street . . 

“Perhaps you will find me a bit unorthodox,”’ Father 
Carmion would say on those rare occasions when he 
volunteered an explanation for himself, “but what is 
orthodoxy? Form! Ritual! Cant! If my conduct 
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appears scandalous”—and a smile would write wrinkles 
on his leathery face—“well, one can do so much good 
if he is—how shall I say it?—innocuously im- 
moral? And mind you, I use the word immoral in its 
proper sense.” 

And so month by month, year by year, he strode 
through the white dust of Makassar, bent on those 
mysterious and benignant missions that were his habit. 

Father Carmion had many habits. For instance, 
he liked to walk through the fishmarket where irides- 
cent scales flashed their jewels at the sun; for always 
there were tons of strange-colored sea creatures laid 
out on the beach like drowned treasure salvaged and 
left to dry. Also he liked to stroll along the pale roads 
in the late afternoon, wandering out beyond the dust- 
laden town to the rice-fields where buffaloes stood belly- 
deep in water and crocodiles lay bedded in ooze. And 
he always met every boat that dropped in beside the 
rambling pier; and many boats dropped in, as Makassar 
is the capital of Celebes and one of the main ports of 
the Archipelago. ‘It is my business,” he would explain 
genially and in that discriminatingly elegant manner. 
“T like to look over the people who come to Makassar. 
Sometimes I find interesting material . . . Poor mor- 
tals! And there are so many out here that are particu- 
larly poor! Derelicts, fallen angels; and then others 
who are simply weary, like myself. It’s so easy to be- 
come tired and stumble. Now isn’t it? . . . You see, 
the ship-chandleries send out their water-clerks to 
fetch business; so why shouldn’t I meet the ships and 
outfit a few human vessels? And it isn’t hard to read 
their wants, to know whether they want spiritual con- 
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solation or something in their bellies . . . But, you 
know, I’ve seen so much.” .. . 

On this particular evening he moved rapidly in the 
direction of the pier, for the packet was nosing in from 
those islands that face the harbor. He always walked 
fast, even in the heat. And the rear hem of his skirt, 
invariably too long, swished over the road and added 
to the dust that already scalloped the bottom of his 
cassock. He fingered a rosary as he walked; and he 
was counting the years that he had been in Makassar. 

Schooners drooped their ribbed sails along the pier, 
and on the beach and in warehouses were bales and 
casks and fishnets, all tracing a lyrical foreground for 
the limewashed, red-roofed town. From the rotting 
timber of the wharf rose the smells of salt, of fish and 
mold. <A rift of flame severed the sky in the west, 
and it had a twin in the sea below where the incoming: 
packet moved slowly like a wounded thing in a track 
of blood. The beauty of that sunset went home to 
Father Carmion with the sure swiftness of a carrier 
pigeon, and he paused to gaze at it and then turned 
back to the town lying in a twilight like the ashes 
of wistaria. He fingered his rosary again, and again 
he counted the years that he had been in Makassar ; 
and with the loveliness of that sunset softening his 
thoughts he told himself that they were tender years. 
When he turned back to the west the packet was beside 
the pier, and he sat down on a barrel to wait. 

With the inflamed sky behind the vessel, darkening 
masts and deckhouses to silhouettes, the disembarking 
passengers seemed like refugees darting out of a 
charred ship. Among the coolies and natives he saw 
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only one white suit, and that seemed to catch the glow 
from the sunset and flash the news that a single mem- 
ber of the superior race was landing. 

As the white suit moved out of the crowd, its wearer 
rose up against the sky and strode miraculously out of 
the burning west, trousers flopping about his ankles 
and ill-fitting coat swinging from lean shoulders. 
Under one arm was a guitar, and over his shoulder 
hung a pack. At his heels followed a brown fellow, 
ragged, and also carrying a guitar. As the two passed, 
the wearer of the white suit turned his eyes upon the 
priest, eyes made conspicuous by the tan of his skin, 
and Father Carmion suddenly remembered the dead, 
ash-buried crater of Haleakala on Maui as he had seen 
it once at dusk. And he was not certain but he thought 
one eyebrow was raised as though the man was sur- 
prised at having walked safely out of that sky of 
violence. Then he had passed, was a glimmer in the 
gathering night, and the soft tawny pallor of his 
features hovered uncertain in the priest’s mind. 

“Poor half-caste!” he thought; and wondered why 
white and brown could not marry and produce a race 
with the combined good qualities of both instead of 
the bitterness and vices of each. 


2 


A star-accoutered night: black armor to sheathe the 
day. 

Father Carmion, walking toward town, gazed into 
the wind-stirred darkness and was restless. It was 
not a new experience, to be restless. Something in 
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the thickness of the gloom, in the mingling of lights 
and stars, made him think of the monastery where he 
had begun his priesthood. Black world prostrate before 
the lighted shrine of stars. Black chapel prostrate 
before the lighted shrine of Mary. He thought he 
could smell incense; or was it the fragrance of cana- 
rium trees? And was that a whispered chant (a 
fanciful man, this Father Carmion!), or a pagan hymn 
played on the reeds of the wind? And those pale 
blurs by the roadside, those lights? White faces and 
tapers; or tropical flowers and the glimmering stars? 
Black world, black chapel... There was a vine- 
yard below the monastery where he spent his youth; 
and he remembered that often in the midst of a service 
his gaze would stray out of a window to those pendu- 
lous clusters of purple. And once he had stifled an 
impulse to rush out and bury his face in them... 
Tapers or purple grapes; royal purple and ripe. And 
he was so young, that acolyte . . . Oh, long ago, that! 
He had tasted those grapes since then, and the memory 
of their wild, sweet flavor lingered in his throat. 
There was a time when such thoughts would have 
frightened him. But not now. “I’ve seen so much,” 
he thought involuntarily. 

And the face of that half-caste whom he had seen 
on the pier: it haunted him. He felt that he should 
have followed. He had seen the same look in the eyes 
of young priests. Perhaps he had had that look him- 
self when he was younger, before he learned the wis- 
dom of hiding the dust of dreams. He was sure the 
fellow needed something; he realized it after he had 
passed. His were not pleading eyes, like those of 
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beachcombers or stranded derelicts : he wanted nothing 
that the world could give; instead he wanted something 
that the world could not give; nor had he intended 
that his glance should speak—the priest was certain of 
that. And he had allowed him to pass while he sat 
there gazing at the aftermath of sunset. But he would 
find him; he had set out to find him now. He would 
walk all over Makassar, searching in the most likely 
places; and if he did not find him tonight, he would 
resume his hunt the next day. “I’ve seen that look 
often,’ he muttered to himself; “something dead and 
buried yet still living.” 

The night was quiet and yet treacherously alive, 
filled with the rustle of leaves lithely astir, and faint, 
unaccountable throbs that swelled out of the darkness. 
Out in the harbor, the wind danced before the foot- 
lights of the stars, and a few ship’s-lamps watched 
its caprice with ironic twinkles. The white roadway 
slunk ahead like a ghost-trail, melting into an enigma 
of lights. The native docks were announced by the 
odors of copra and brine. Torches burned on the decks 
of some of the low Malay craft, and masts and furled 
canvas rose from a faint glow into starry mystery. 

He passed through “white man’s Makassar,” under 
a long colonnade and among warehouses that smelled 
of spices, into a quarter where ideographed signs were 
discernible and a few men in black robes and skull- 
caps moved quietly through the streets. Twice he 
paused to question passers-by who bowed solemnly; 
and then he made his way to a bar on the waterside. 
There he sat down over a dirty table to talk with the 
Portuguese proprietor, who informed him that he had 
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seen the fellow whom he had described, in company 
with a brown boy; the two had stopped to play 
in his place for a few minutes but as business was 
bad they had moved on. 

Perhaps instinct led Father Carmion back past the 
native docks, and as he walked rapidly over the coral 
rock, picking his way among baskets and coils of hemp, 
a dark moth of sound glided to him. Immediately he 
knew that it was not native music; and he knew also 
that his quest was ended. 

They were sitting cross-legged in the dust, Eurasian 
and brown fellow, surrounded by a circle of Malays, 
some crouching, some standing, but all darkly limned 
against the light of several lanterns on the ground be- 
side the players. 

The priest paused on the outskirts of the circle. 

The thought flashed into him that perhaps the man 
in the white suit was not a Eurasian, for in the lantern- 
glow his face had a singular pallor that accentuated 
the slender, sensitive features. He had none of the 
facial characteristics of a half-caste; and the tawny 
tinge of his skin might easily be sunburn. His com- 
panion was a Kanaka; Father Carmion recognized 
that instantly. And the music they played was the 
music of Polynesia. There in the still night, beside the 
docks, it sounded incredibly melancholy. 

Presently one of the Malays turned and saw Father 
Carmion, and the priest heard the word “imam’’ and 
was conscious of many glances. 

“Salaamat pagil’ one of the natives murmured; 
and he returned the greeting. The white man also 
was gazing at him, and his eyes, dark in the meager 
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light, seemed neither curious nor interested—if any- 
thing, faintly resentful. It was his cassock that caused 
that look, he knew; and he smiled and nodded in an 
attempt to dispel prejudice. 

The white fellow only inclined his head forward 
slightly. The resentment seemed to have passed; he 
was utterly indifferent. 

When the piece was finished he slung his guitar 
over his shoulder and picked up his pack. The Kanaka 
boy rose. 

Father Carmion stepped up then, and the Malays 
moved aside silently. 

“Won't you play some more?” he asked. 

He was close enough now to see the expression in the 
white man’s eyes, and behind his indifferent stare was 
a certain defiant chivalry, an innate courtesy to the 
world which the world’s rudeness could not defeat. 
He did not smile. 

“Would you like it?’ A hint of suspicion in the 
tone. 

“Tt’s my cassock,” Father Carmion thought again; 
and he said: ‘Perhaps you’re tired. I noticed you 
when you landed this afternoon. Have you friends 
here?” 

The man smiled, an expression between melancholy 
and bitter humor. 

“Do you think it’s likely ’d have friends here?” 
he asked; and there was something exact about 
his words, sharp, like well manipulated weapons. 
Weapons of defense, the priest thought. 

“Well, no, it isn’t,” he replied. “But perhaps .. . 
Have you a place to stay? If not 4s 
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“Thanks. We're going out on the packet in the 
morning.” 

And suddenly Father Carmion felt that he had failed 
to penetrate into the quick that he knew was behind 
the dead dusk of those eyes. 

“T’m sorry,” he said; and he smiled. “I realize that 
my cloth places me at a disadvantage at times.” 

“But really I am leaving on the packet,” the other 
insisted. 

And again the priest was conscious that he was 
losing; and he refused to fail. There was something 
in those passionless gray eyes that, unknown to their 
owner, flashed a signal to him. 

“Then perhaps you'll walk home with me,” he sug- 
gested. “I have a bottle of rare wine, very old, Mal- 
vasia ’57, that I’ve been saving to share with some- 
one. I should be delighted to have you. And we 
could talk.” 

He watched the fellow’s face but saw no change, 
only a flicker of the eyelids. 

“T don’t pray,” he said quietly. “I don’t know why, 
but I don’t.” 

There was no resentment in his tone; it was a simple 
statement of fact. Then the speaker turned and spoke 
to the Kanaka, and they moved away. 

Father Carmion, disappointed and acutely aware of 
failure, strode off in the opposite direction. 

He had gone some little distance when he heard rapid 
footsteps behind. A moment later a voice accosted 
him. 

“T’m sorry,” it said, “but I was rude. I think I’d 
like to go with you—and talk.” 
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They sat in darkness facing the stars until Father 
Carmion’s shadowy servant brought a lamp and a 
glowing red bottle. In the better light the priest was 
able to study the other, and the pallor of his skin, his 
sensitive features, made him think of acolytes and 
censers. Slender hands; brown, with tawny calluses 
in the palms; dirt under the fingernails. Across the 
hair a little ripple of sunburnt auburn that looked like 
rust; frost above the ears. A tiny scar that lifted one 
eyebrow gave him a faint expression of incredulity, 
as though he found everything a bit amazing; and dis- 
appointing, his eyes added. 

“Why did you ask me here?” he inquired suddenly. 

Father Carmion smiled. “I never think of the 
world as humanity; it’s always individuals. And in- 
dividuals are interesting.” 

“You thought I needed help.” Accusation. 

“T thought you wanted someone to talk with,” the 
priest corrected. “And I was sure that I did.” 

For a moment the other sat there silent, as though 
weighing the truth of that statement. Then he passed 
a soiled package of cigarettes, took one himself and 
lighted it. 

“My name is 

“Why bother about names?” Father Carmion in- 
terrupted with a gesture, a gesture faintly grandiose 
and gracious. “Names are like religions in one re- 
spect: they classify people without esthetic and some- 
times even intelligent discrimination. For instance, 
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you might have a very commonplace name, a stupid 
or ugly name, and thus destroy the pleasant illusion 
of romance that hangs about a person without a 
name.” 

The man smiled, and it was without bitterness; a 
smile that was a ghost of gracious wistfulness. 

“Aren’t you a rather extraordinary priest?” 

“No.” And he paused. “No. But I’ve seen so 
much. Perhaps that’s why.” And he sighed and made 
that vague gesture. 

He scrutinized the younger man carefully. There 
was something repressed in his manner, something 
thwarted, yet he had a certain pathetic gallantry about 
him. Father Carmion was positive now that he was 
not a Eurasian. White and yellow blood often made 
men arrogant to cover their humiliation, but it never 
gave them the quiet pride that lay behind this face. 

He picked up the bottle of wine and held it to the 
light, gazing at it with keen appreciation. 

“Blood of the vineyard,’ he murmured; and his 
manner was dramatic. “It’s good for young veins .. . 
You know, it makes me think of the place where I 
served my novitiate. There were grapes growing on 
the slope, and at the foot of the hill was a river. I 
used to think that that river led to life, and those 
grapes were the wine that would make me drunk 
enough to fare forth.” He glanced at the other and 
saw a quizzical look. “You think that queer, coming 
from a priest? Why, I wonder?” He was very 
serious now. “Because the priesthood is filled with 
dried-up celibates and moral cowards, men without 
imagination or courage? Or is it because the laity 
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has a false idea of those who wear the cloth? . . . Oh, 
I warn you, I’m an outrageous person! A bit mad, 
perhaps. But when one travels all over the world, 
he learns; and I’ve seen such a lot in my day. Of 
course, grossness is abhorrent—but to know how to 
drink without draining the cup, that is art. To attain 
aristocracy, nobility of living, not stupid abstinence! 
Real quality, that. So few are connoisseurs of living. 
And, after all, that is artistry, to know how to live.” 

The other turned the troubled dusk of his eyes upon 
him, 

“You think so?” 

“T know it,” said Father Carmion as he poured the 
wine. 

“But I’ve pressed the grapes to the pulp.” 

The priest smiled faintly. “How old are you?” 

“Thirty 

“Thirty—and tasted the grapes to the pulp! Listen!” 
—as he pushed a glass toward him. ‘“Experientce is 
just ripening for you.” 

“There’s no experience I haven’t had.” 

“Youth!” the holy father mocked. ‘Well, to your 
fortune !’’—as he raised his glass. 

They drank in silence. Presently the younger man 
spoke. 

“No experience,” he repeated; “and all of them 
seemed empty afterward.” 

“Perhaps you drank too fully.” 

The gray eyes turned upon him, and they looked a 
bit surprised and wondering, as if they saw something 
incredible beyond him. Then he smiled, a tender ex- 
pression, like a memory of youth. 
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“T haven’t been gross.” 

Father Carmion surveyed the sediment swimming 
in his glass and smiled. “Of course you haven’t. One 
can drink too fully and still not be gross. He can 
drink of dreams, of heaven, of anything.”’ 

The other was gazing out into the darkness now; 
and he nervously fingered his empty glass. 

“T came out here expecting to find—well, rajahs and 
gunpowder, the sort of thing that’s in ‘Lord Jim’ and 
all those romances of the Islands. Instead, I found .. . 
You know what I found. And such lovely names on 
the maps. Java Sea, Sulu Sea, Flores Sea, Sunda 
Straits . . . Oh, it would make a book of bitterness— 
if I could do it!” 

Father Carmion thought he saw a spark. 

“You'd like to write?” 

The fellow laughed. “Once I thought I could. I did 
a novel—but it fell short. It was too late: I should 
have done it years before.” 

“How long have you been out here?” Father Car- 
mion asked. 

“Over two years.” 

“Alone?” 

“Except for the Hawaiian who plays with me. He 
taught me to use a guitar. And he’s faithful, faithful 
as a hound-dog.”’ 

Father Carmion refilled the glasses. 

“What was your book about?” he pursued. 

“About an illusion. It was called ‘The Gay Sarong.’ 
A title of irony. I bungled miserably. Circumstances 
were bad. I had to write at various times between 
work; I had to live. But I’m not complaining.” And 
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he glanced at the priest with that chivalrous aloofness 
in his eyes. 

“What did you do with the manuscript?’ he in- 
quired. “Send it off?” 

The other shook his head. “I couldn’t. It would 
have been like showing the wreck of myself to some- 
one and asking him to buy it. No, I couldn’t do that.” 

“You destroyed it?” 

“No, I still have it. It’s there’—indicating his pack. 
“Funny how we cling to old things, isn’t it? I have 
a sarong, too, that I’ve kept; and a couple of books— 
Conrad’s ‘Lord Jim’ and Loti’s ‘Le Roman d’un 
Spahi.’ ”’ 

Father Carmion fingered his rosary; and he was 
thinking how splendid and pathetic it was to be young, 
splendid even with a wounded dream. And surely 
this fellow carried a wounded dream buried there in 
the ashes of his eyes. Presently he said: 

“Would you let me see your book? I’m interested, 
really.” 

The younger man looked surprised. “You are, 
really?” 

“Yes. JI wish you weren’t sailing in the morning, 
and I had time to read it.” 

The other made no comment: he bent over and 
opened his pack. From the midst of miscellaneous 
articles he removed a package wrapped in faded cloth. 
The sarong seemed very old in the lamplight; and the 
top page of the manuscript was soiled and the other 
sheets curled and bent at the edges. Father Carmion 
picked up the first page. 

“Ethan Quest,” he repeated, reading the name under 
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the title. ‘That is your real name? . . . Somehow it 
suits you. Ethan Quest ...I wonder et Pie 
paused, smiled in his ingratiating manner. “I wonder 
if you would let me read this? I could bring it down 
before the packet sails, early in the morning?” 
The man glanced out into the gloom, then looked 
back and smiled quietly. ‘Of course—if you'd like.” 
“T’d like it very much,” said Father Carmion. 
There was silence for a long while then, until a 
sudden drift of wind brought in the fragrance of 
flowers and salt air. The priest drew it in sharply 
and sighed. After a moment he locked his fingers 
together on the table and gazed steadily at the other. 
“Perhaps you wonder why I picked you up,” he 
began. “But it’s my business to pick up men—not as 
the others of my cloth usually do, but in a different 
way. Once I Well, why go into past history? 
Suffice to say that I’ve seen a great deal. I’ve been 
in cathedrals, in temples, in mosques, in strange caverns 
under the earth where men worship obscene things; 
and the result of it all is simply . . . well, I’m a bit 
tired. Such mournful contradictions! Yet I can’t 
rest. I goon. Once I was in a little place in the West 
Indies. I remember it so well, the great white cathe- 
dral against the bay at dusk, and . . . Anyway, one 
afternoon I was passing a consulate, which I don’t 
remember—yes, I think it was French—and I saw a 
line of stranded sailors waiting to see the consul. It 
gave me an idea. It showed me what I was meant to 
be—a consul, of a different kind—a sort of consul to 
the damned—to the lonely, to those who were tired— 
like myself. And so here I am”—with a gesture—“in 
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my humble legation. I stay here in Makassar be- 
cause . . . because I like the sunsets, I like the bazaars 
and the dusty white streets; and it’s at the crossroads 
of the Archipelago; and all sorts drift in.” He paused, 
then: “Is there anything I can do for you?” 

The other was silent, motionless, his lean fingers 
curled about the stem of his wineglass; and the dead 
dusk in his eyes became grayer, and he smiled the 
smile of one who had learned to live without great 
expectation. 

“You can answer a question,” he said. 

Father Carmion returned his smile, only his was 
a smile of hope. ‘“Do you think I am capable?” he 
asked. “Remember, my only virtue is that I have 
lived.” 

The younger man lighted another cigarette, and 
his face swam in the smoke like a pallid face in a drift 
of incense. The glowing end of his cigarette might 
have been a taper as he lifted it and gazed at it in- 
quisitively. 

“There was a Buddhist priest that I met in Ran- 
goon,” he began; “but before I commence I’d better 
say that I’m not a Buddhist; I’m not even a Christian; 
I’m nothing. I have my own ideas. But, after all, 
it’s futile to try to classify one’s self, as you said. At 
any rate, I met this priest, and we became very friendly. 
One thing he said has remained in my mind. ‘Jf thy- 
self thou art muted as a gong that is broken, thou art 
come into Nibbana, the perfect stilling of the voice of 
self-assertion.’ Somehow I feel that way, muted—not 
that I’ve reached any spiritual height—but I feel that 
if any great emotion tried to strike me, I would be 
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soundless, just like a muted gong. There was a time 
when every experience made a great ringing in me, 
or a dissonance, at least some sound. But now . . 
you see what I mean. Do you believe that a human 
being ever really is like that, muted—for always?” 

Father Carmion was beginning to understand now, 
and he fingered his rosary gently, shifting from bead 
to bead as he assorted words. 

“As long as a man lives, he suffers,” he said at 
length, “and as long as he suffers, he is not muted. 
All his nerves may seem dead, but somewhere in him 
are cells that still live, unknown to him until a power- 
ful touch arouses them; and then ” He gestured 
expressively. “That’s the ironic immortality of 
dreams. We think they’re dead, but they’re only 
buried. Nothing is ever finished. And as for your- 
self ” He turned slightly and his sunburnt pro- 
file, traced sharply on the night, looked like the head 
of Savonarola on a dark frieze. “Well’’—his blue 
eyes swerved and the illusion was destroyed—‘you 
may think it strange, what I am going to say, but the 
verity of it is unquestionable, in my mind. Once I 
was up in the Himalayas. There are certain men 
living there called the Masters; they are better known 
as Mahatmas. And they are very wise, infinitely wise. 
I talked with one. We sat on a great rock nearly a 
mile above a stream that tore down into India; and 
he told me something—something from a religion 
before there were religions, from a time before time. 
It was very strange and I wondered how he knew; 
yet I realized it was true. It was this: that out of a 
Great Substance life comes and returns, each infini- 
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tesimal part carrying with it something of that Sub- 
stance, some quality that unifies, some spark of uni- 
versal kindredship. . . One is All—if you see what 
I mean. The word Om expresses it. Out of flame 
we come and back to flame we go, unceasingly, and 
our immortality is the immortality of One, of con- 
tinuation of the whole through the perpetuation of 
All. Om, Brahma, God, they are the same . . . And 
each soul—I use the word because I know no other— 
is created twain, for only through two is one pre- 
served, and one is AJ] . . . Do you fellow me? .. . 

“Each distillation of the Substance, each soul emerges 
into actual manifestation as two instead of one; and 
that is affinity, an affinity that has nothing to do with 
sex. Thus J am only a part of me, and my affinity- 
spirit—again that orthodox word!—is somewhere in 
the great cosmos. And so with you also. It may be 
a woman, it may be a man, it may be something less 
palpable than flesh, a purpose or a dream—for, mind 
you, this is a thing beyond sex or sex-desire—but it 
exists somewhere, this other part of you. Perhaps 
you will meet here, or you may go back into the Great 
Substance and there mingle, flame into flame.” 

Again Father Carmion turned his head, and again 
there was madness in the gaunt, bronzed profile. The 
younger man watched him with a puzzled gaze; and 
the dead dusk of his eyes seemed stirred by a wind. 
His fingers moved questingly over his cigarette. 

“You mean,’ he began, “that somewhere on this 
earth there is someone——” 

“I mean,” the priest interposed, “that somewhere 
there is a flame that is a part of you.” 
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“And if I should encounter it?’—forcing a smile 
that was an attempt at cynicism. 

“Tf you should encounter it, then”—Father Carmion 
shrugged and smiled—“fortissimo con passione! The 
melody of life rises to its highest crescendo; and there 
is nothing that you twain cannot do.” He leaned 
across the table and his eyes seemed to dissolve into 
blue wistfulness. “It is not Brahminism that I speak, 
nor Buddhism, nor Christianity, but something older 
than all of them. Religions, you must realize, are 
part of a cosmic truth preached by some being of 
greater dimensions than the rest of humanity; it is 
the doctrines that are false . ‘ee 

The other was smiling a cold smile; and there was 
something frozen in his eyes, too. Father Carmion 
wondered if he saw a ghost of fear behind that look. 

“T hope you are wrong,” the younger said. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I wanted to be untouchable—emotionally 
a Brahmin,” he replied evenly. “If something great 
came, it might’”—he paused—‘‘well, it might awaken 
all the dead chords ; and what’s the good of that? I’ve 
failed miserably—I don’t care now—and I don’t want 
to care. Do you see?” 

Father Carmion nodded. “Yes. If I may be frank, 
it is cruelly plain. You're trying to commit emotional 
suicide.” 

There was a long silence after that; the priest was 
waiting for the other to speak, he knew he would. 
Suddenly the lean fingers flicked away the cigarette. 

“T was like a flame in a test-tube,” he said, “burning, 
burning, but always inside the glass. And then even 
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that fire went out; and here you are asking me to try 
to rebuild it.” 

Father Carmion said: “I’m asking nothing.” 

“T realize my own inadequacy,” the other asserted 
as if he had not heard him. “I can’t be great—and I 
won't be satisfied with a compromise. I can’t even 
be a great sinner; I’m just between—drifting, me- 
diocre.” And he smiled bitterly. “That’s an awful 
fact to confess, isn’t it?” 

Father Carmion’s blue eyes were introspective. He 
was walking back through the years, in a valley that 
dipped down beyond Jerusalem, and about him were 
gnarled olive-trees, dust-pale beneath the luminous 
white sky. 

“You know,” he said suddenly, “once in Cana of 
Galilee I heard a story, a story of a love beyond love; 
a great story that has never been written in a manner 
truly great i 

“And I suppose you’re suggesting that I write it?” 
—with irony. 

“The story of a certain Man of Nazareth,” Father 
Carmion finished with a smile. 

The other laughed, and he was really amused. He 
made no comment. 

“T don’t mean the story in the Bible,” the priest 
went on undisturbed by that laugh, “for surely the 
story of Jesus of Nazareth isn’t all in a Hebrew book.” 

“Tsn’t that heresy?” the other questioned, smiling. 

“The truth generally is heresy. And if I could 
write—well, I think I should tell the story in the 
words of Mary of Magdala, the woman who washed 
his feet in ointment and wiped them with her hair; 
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that burnished red hair in whose glory a thousand men 
had tangled their fingers . . . The story of Jesus told 
by Mary of Magdala! Surely it would be tremen- 
dous!” He paused abruptly and focused his gaze 
upon the younger. “Why don’t you write it?” 

The gray eyes smiled. “Why should I?” 

“Because undoubtedly Mary of Magdala tried to 
commit emotional suicide.” 

“But she was a woman.” 

“Great emotions are not masculine or feminine.” 

The other shook his head. “I shan’t ever try to 
write again. I’m going on doing the thing I’m doing 
now.” 

Cool, that tone, and hopeless, without even the desire 
to hope. The evenness of his voice, the unwavering 
look in his grave eyes, seemed to cripple Father Car- 
mion’s every resource. He saw failure, and he ac- 
cepted it graciously, as he had accepted every experience 
in life. 

“Well,” he said with a sigh, “I suppose I can under- 
stand how you feel; for I’m tired, too.” And then 
he smiled. “Perhaps I shall give up my job as consul 
and become one of the damned—I’m sure it would be 
interesting.” And then he added: “But perhaps I’m 
damned already—who knows?” 

He poured out the remainder of the bottle and they 
drank, and then the other rose. He wrapped up his 
pack in silence. On the top step he paused and spoke. 

“You made me wonder for a moment,” he said, 
with an odd little smile. 

Father Carmion took his outstretched hand. “I’m 
sorry it was only for a moment.” He glanced at the 
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manuscript on the table. “I'll bring that down early 
in the morning. Will six o’clock be early enough?” 

He watched the white figure swing off in the dark- 
ness; and he felt immensely sorry, and very tired. 
“Sometimes,” he murmured to himself, “I wish I 
hadn’t seen so much.” 


4 


Father Carmion read until near dawn. 

The pages were soiled, and some of them were torn; 
and something behind the words seemed soiled and 
torn, too. Soft, rich words, like melted copper and 
gold; brittle words that flashed and broke; words like 
gulls; great words that were soaring eagles. And 
always beyond them, poorly concealed, a dream that 
was soiled, torn. 

“The glitter of a circus,’ he thought, “that hides 
a sore heart; and he is the ringmaster, cracking his 
whip for words to leap through a hoop—gilded words 
but words that are weary, that falter.” 

He read on. He read until a light crawled up in 
the East and the lamp’s rays fell pale and worn on 
the walls. And he felt that he had watched something 
crucified, for there was an aura of red about his vision, 
an ache at the back of his eyes. He sat very still for 
a while, gazing into space; and his gaunt profile was 
like Savonarola’s—Savonarola facing the fire. 

“Something beautiful and terrible,” he thought; “an 
epic of inadequacy. And it just misses . . . some- 
thing.’ Then he wondered: “But don’t most books 
just miss . . . something?” 
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He was stiff as he rose; his joints cracked. He 
placed a weight on the papers and turned out the lamp, 
and then he called the shadowy half-caste and told him 
to awaken him in an hour. 

When he was aroused the intruding sunlight lay 
tawny-pale on the floor. It was a quarter to six. He 
wrapped the manuscript carefully and set out for the 
docks with the package clamped under one arm, the 
soiled hem of his cassock jerking through the dust. 
He felt that tugging weariness that comes from lack 
of sleep; and he knew his eyes were veined with red. 

As he neared the pier a sudden uneasiness insinuated 
itself upon him. He quickened his step, searching 
among the masts and spars that made a forest along 
the shore. And then his uneasiness leaped up in an 
acute fear. 

He hurried. On the pier he paused to accost a pass- 
ing native. The Malay gestured seaward. The red 
sun hung close to the crease of the horizon, and in the 
reflected glow on the sea the outgoing packet floated 
like a bit of ash blown before a flame. 

Father Carmion sank upon a bale, breathing heavily. 
His evident distress caused the native to linger, fear- 
ing he was ill. 

“Oh, the poor fellow!” he murmured, and he glanced 
down at the manuscript. Then the oppression light- 
ened. “He will write to me, surely,” he thought. But 
he was still uneasy, worried. 

When he had rested he started for home. The 
harbor of Makassar was very blue, and there was some- 
thing poignant in the intensity of its color that made 
Father Carmion melancholy. He fingered his rosary. 
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“Fortissimo con passione!’ he thought. “Yes, for 
a moment, and then...” He sighed; for he was. 
more than tired, and his profile, against the green and 
white of Makassar, was that of a haggard Savonarola. 
“But it is just as well that I lied to him. He is young ; 
and why should I tell him that life is the melody and 
man the obbligato, always a step behind, uncertain? It 
is part of the Great Deception to lie to the young.” 


PART SIX 
THE UTTERMOST ISLES 


N IGHT. Blue darkness and blue moaning of 
guitars. White and brown man picking strings. 
Natives stirring on vibrant decks. Rustle of foam, 
and gentle wind in stays. Night on the Java Sea. 
Night and music and drowsy natives ; white and brown 
man picking strings. 

Beyond the sweep of the rail, like the shadow of 
that rail, lay a coastline; and Ethan gazed at it ab- 
stractedly as he played. The coast of Borneo. There 
was a time, he reflected, when that segment of land 
would have challenged a dream of great jungles and 
coiling rivers that led to Romance; now it made him 
think of Sandakan and Pontianak, and they, like most 
Bornean ports, were piles of match-box huts, sur- 
mounted by the screened dwellings of intruding 
whites, facing the eternal somber vista of the sea. 
He contemplated this change in himself without bit- 
terness, and with only faint regret. Damn the priest! 
he said to himself; and there was no venom in the 
thought, instead a certain sardonic humor. It was 
he who made him conscious of a dim pity for his dead 
illusions. There was something persistent about that 
man, with his irregular, arch-nosed profile; his talk 
of affinity flames, of a courtesan with smoldering hair. 
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Something a little mad perhaps. Emotional suicide, 
he had said. Well put, that. And he had taken an- 
other stab at himself when he succeeded in ridding 
himself of the manuscript. That seemed his last blow 
at the past. Now he could never read those soiled 
sheets and mourn his failure. He felt a bit relieved, 
a bit sorry. 

Ilio sat beside him, back to the hatch, dark fingers 
stroking the guitar. He wore a Malay sarong bound 
about his middle; and a white flower was stuck gal- 
lantly over one ear; although God knows where he got 
a flower on the boat, Ethan thought. But Ilio was like 
that, always drawing flowers out of nowhere. 
Flowers of poetry, flowers of laughter. During those 
two years of wandering together something exquisite 
and lily-frail had unfolded in the youth, a sense of 
beauty that blossomed as Ethan’s withered. It was 
as though the man, realizing his ability to dream 
splendidly was maimed, had given it to the boy before 
it perished completely. And Ilio took the gift and 
it flourished. He wrote the poetry that he felt—lines 
of inchoate beauty that he sang to weird, wild tunes— 
and his lustrous, dark eyes smiled his deathless grati- 
tude to Ethan. Taller he grew, and more graceful, 
and his walk had the gallantry of a lithe wind in its 
swift freedom; and there was something of the reck- 
lessness of lithe winds in his laughter; laughter that 
mourned a little, that crooned, that was gay with the 
somber dignity of dead Polynesian kings. And he 
conjured flowers out of nowhere—fragile, haunting 
flowers—and he clung at Ethan’s heels like a dark, gay 
ghost of poetry. A flower out of nowhere... 
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Scattered about the deck were the dim forms of 
natives—Arabs, Malays and Chinese mostly—all bound 
for those sun-bitten, slumbering ports whither their 
obscure desires, or a more obscure Fate, was taking 
them. Ethan had learned to feel at home among 
natives without becoming one of them. There was 
nothing alien about this scene, nor did the smells of 
grease and copra and sweaty skins offend him. He 
had traveled in this manner too often to be more than 
simply aware of it all. In the gently vibrating light 
diffused by a deck-lamp were crouching and recumbent 
figures ; here and there a face, apparently without body, 
or a lone arm or a leg emerging mysteriously from 
shadow. A few snores mingled with the intermittent 
murmur of voices and the purring of the ship, all 
caught in the flowing moan of the guitars and swept 
upward into enormous silence. In the stillness that 
exalted itself above the music, the creaks and groans 
of the vessel were the sounds of a phantom ship; and 
the luminous furrow that vanished in its wake was 
like spirit-writing on a ghostly sea. 

Ethan stopped playing but Ilio continued. His 
fingers strayed into a piece that was an odyssey. The 
names of numerous ports were snared in it; ports, 
Ethan reflected, that were milestones in his course down 
the slope of Olympus. With the music, the years 
seemed to dance like satyrs, limping and grimacing. 

A lonely cloud hung crucified upon the mast with 
the cruel nails of a few stars gleaming on its edges. 
It made Ethan think of what the priest had said of 
Mary of Magdala. It made him think also of other 
things that were crucified. 
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And there was Singapore—a milestone dark as 
a soiled phallic symbol, for it had known the stain of 
his greatest anguish. To Singapore he had fled from 
Bangkok. There he had known hunger for the first 
time; and hunger of the spirit as well as of the belly. 
For a week he had lain hot with fever in a stinking 
place along the waterfront while Ilio nursed him and 
left him for mysterious intervals after which he re- 
turned with a little money. A haze like tropical sun- 
light burned that memory. He saw himself wandering 
in the dust of Singapore, pale, sick-gazed, with his 
dirty clothing sagging about his fever-thinned body. 
He wandered for days. Often he wanted liquor but 
he had no money. Slowly, page by page, he turned the 
yellow parchment of his past and locked it in a worm- 
wood chest: a chest that rotted quickly, that fell away 
and left bare the mildewed manuscript he had tried 
to hide. He had sacrificed too much not to become 
bitter after disillusion. And there, facing life in 
another place, he passed sentence upon his esthetic 
sensibilities. He could not slay the poetry of himself 
with drink or with physical excess, for they were gross, 
and he loathed grossness. And he saw ahead with 
cruel lucidity. The hardening of his soul—for men 
always call the fine essence of their idealism soul !— 
would not be picturesque, no grandiose rot of mind and 
body, but a slow, deadening process that would crawl 
from limb to limb, until it looked out from his eyes. 
Then his callousing would be complete, then he would 
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have no need to fear tender, treacherous dreams. He 
had heard it preached that there was exquisite punish- 
ment for self-destruction. But he did not believe it. 
How could that Force which in its irony had created 
men, hold them to account for the impulses of its own 
devising ? 

And then Malacca . . . A room in a house of pink 
stucco. Could he ever sufficiently mutilate the memory 
of that horrid pink? A faded, miserable color that 
made him think of a harlot’s washed-out wrapper. 
And the chatter of the Chinese children that played 
in the street below. And the buzzing of the flies. The 
inchoate brooding of those days at Malacca! At first 
there was something fierce and pagan and bitter in the 
way he lived, and then it became only bitter. He 
worked in a gambling house where every evening Chi- 
nese, Portuguese and Eurasians gathered over a green- 
baize table; until he forgot to turn in a dollar one 
night and was kicked out, literally. Even that ex- 
perience he accepted with gallantry, an acid gallantry 
that seemed to say that he could not cast off the 
chivalry that was a part of him and he was disgusted 
with his inability to degenerate completely. In Ma- 
lacca he learned that the humiliated is not necessarily 
the degraded ; for even that chastening of his pride did 
not loot him of the spiritual aloofness that he had 
had always, that he would have always. 

Penang . . . A sun-weary city that unraveled into 
tenuous docks and the sea. He worked in a godown 
on the waterside while Ilio troubadoured; and they 
lived in the house of a half-caste whose daughter had 
a mouth like a crimson hibiscus. Ethan finally moved 
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on because of that mouth. He found it too eager; 
and he was too tired . . . He spent most of his wages 
on drink. He didn’t like the stuff, nor had he any 
craving for it afterward, but it gave him a momentary 
exhilaration. The hibiscus mouth offered that, too. 
. .. Calluses grew in his palms; and he hoped that 
they were growing in his soul also. He accepted 
physical degradation because only in that did he feel 
safe from the lofty desires that meant agony. Yet 
tiger-lilies grow in the swamp; and the tiger-lilies of 
stealthy dreams unfolded in him, and he bruised and 
beat them. The clot of murdered hopes grew dark on 
his conscience. It was in Penang that Ilio gave him 
his first lesson on the guitar. 

And then a coast like a curved sword, steel-bright 
in the glare;and Rangoon . . . Something in the quiet 
of that city seemed to receive all that was hurt within 
him and swathe it. One night he climbed to the top 
of Theinguttara Hill and stood in the sheening silence 
of a great pagoda. And he found himself dreaming 
of poetry and chivalry; he found himself remember- 
ing a certain sailor, a certain gaunt old lady, and a 
certain blond-brown friend; and this poetry and this 
chivalry, speaking through that trio, asked him why 
he did not try, asked him to remember that he had 
come out to the East to keep a precious tryst, asked 
him if it was too late. That night he awoke from 
sleep and thought; and in the morning he wrote “The 
Gay Sarong”’ on the first page of a sheaf of note-paper 
that Ilio bought for him. A fortnight later they set 
out for Mandalay, troubadouring as they went; and 
Ethan wore the dazed, half-cowed look of one who 
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sees a vision and is afraid of it. The sheaf of note- 
paper was covered with writing. 

And then they came to Mandalay; and at Mandalay 
he received a letter from Miss Harriett, the first since 
his odyssey to the East, and she told him that Leila 
had divorced him. In some mysterious way that 
seemed to release him from a ghost of an obligation 
that had haunted him at intervals; intervals shame- 
lessly infrequent, he had often thought. And that 
letter set him to dreaming. Dreaming of his youth, 
which is a dangerous thing. Dreaming of a love that 
now seemed ridiculous as a gargoyle, and as pathetic. 
Dreaming of his futile gesture for freedom. And 
something in that letter—‘“‘and, Ethan, I’m wondering 
if you’ve forgot how we used to have tea in the garden 
and pore over those long ‘galleys’ and smell them’”— 
something in it challenged him to justify the gallant 
heresy of that valiant lady. 

And so they stayed awhile in Mandalay, and Ilio 
made money while Ethan tried to do Stravinsky in 
words. During those hours Ethan knew the churn of 
rich thoughts, of a surge and whirl that turned up flecks 
of gold. Once again he was thrilled by the sight of 
white sheets made prisoners by lyrical lines; once 
again he wondered if any living thing would ever be 
so completely his mistress as words. And there was 
something pathetic about his enthusiasm, for down 
below it he knew that it was false, and that when it 
collapsed, as it surely would, he would be hurled even 
lower. But he kept on trying to do Stravinsky in 
words. Strange tones and colors. Delicate shades 
of feeling. Rhapsodies of emotion. Brutal, raping 
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crescendoes. He would not be content with the poign- 
ancy of Puccini. Or the dramatic power of Verdi. 
It had to be Stravinsky or none. It was his protest 
against life, a rugged, cruelly chiseled arabesque 
sculptured out of hard bitterness; and he cut with 
irony and brutality. Something bloodshot about those 
days. He suffered desperately; and he tried to suffer 
more. 

And they wandered on, to the cool green of the 
great gorge, to where Myitkyina looks out at the peaks 
of Yunnan; and the fervor died out of him, he be- 
came an ascetic retreating into the cold cloister of his 
awakening to failure. ‘The Gay Sarong,” that cry 
of irony, although finished, was an unfinished song; 
there was, to him, something empty and dead behind 
the lines. So he made a bow to Ambition, a chivalrous, 
mocking bow, the bow of one who cannot cease to 
be a gentleman spiritually, and continued his descent 
down the slope of Olympus, smiling a smile that was 
a false carnival, which is what the inevitable gentle- 
men do when they walk down Olympus. 

And that was how he came to Calcutta, the lowest 
milestone. . 

There are many bars in Calcutta, but few to which 
gentlemen go. Instinct is not easily crippled; perhaps 
that was why Ethan wandered into one of the select 
in quest of those mottled hours of half-obliteration 
which men call going to hell. To repeat, instinct is 
not easily crippled; which, probably, was why he was 
asked out and in a manner impossible to misinterpret. 
They were gentlemen, they who asked him out, and 
soldiers, which is a sinister combination; and because 
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he also was a gentleman, but not a soldier, his lips 
went blue with humiliation. And he did a very un- 
expected thing, a thing he might not have done if he 
had not been drinking liquor that, unmistakably, was 
not fit for a gentleman. For he forgot his heritage 
and went amok as Malays do; and Malays, as anyone 
will tell you, are not gentlemen. He did it very 
splendidly, and his amok, as is often the case among 
the Malays, was halted by a bullet. He awoke in a 
hospital, with a pain like red frost in his shoulder. Fol- 
lowing that he was insulted by an angry Consul and 
an Officer of the Crown; but he was too tired to care. 
He was too tired even to be grateful when, his wound 
healed, the angry Consul informed him that the gen- 
tlemen had consented to drop the matter, and the 
Crown had given its sanction. 

And so he left Calcutta, he and Ilio .. . 

And then Singapore again .. . 

Batavia... 

surabaya ... 

Down among the Islands... . 

They played in dance-halls, in bars, in dockside 
restaurants; and life passed him in a dark mystery 
that he surveyed cynically and from a distance be- 
cause he knew that it was not a dark mystery at all. 
The cool, passionless dusk that had grown in his eyes 
became dead dusk. There were unguarded moments 
when again he dreamed a certain poetry and chivalry, 
but those moments were ineffectual in the face of 
blistering sunlight. He saw a great deal and accepted 
little. He saw men with their tired dreams, men with 
their murky dreams; poor men dreaming vainly. 
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Irony with compassion: he learned that. And he 
moved through it all with that spiritual aloofness that 
was born in him, pausing now and then to soil himself 
in the hope that it would lead him to desperation but 
emerging from every experience unsoiled and with a 
greater capacity for cold brooding and pitiless self- 
analysis. There are some men that life cannot soil. 

That was how Ethan found his way into the valley 
that crawls below Olympus. 

Strange what a crucified cloud can bring to the 
mind! 


3 


At dawn the sea, streaked with gold on the swells, 
black in the hollows, was like a tiger’s heaving flank ; 
and there was something torn, a claw-rip, in the smear 
of the sunrise. In the offing hung those little islands 
that are the handmaidens of Singapore. At noon the 
ship lay beside a stone quay that looked bleached in 
the glare. The reality of Singapore was undisputable 
in that sunlight; and it depressed Ethan. Ilio, watch- 
ing the divers that capered about a big passenger 
vessel, remarked that Malays were cattle. . . . They 
waited in the shade of the warehouses until the heat 
of midday had passed, and then they walked from 
Keppel Harbor to Singapore itself. It was a familiar 
sight to see the black Madrasis, half-sheeted, walk- 
ing in the dust arm-in-arm, and in Ethan it stirred 
a recollection of those days when he had walked in 
that dust but arm-in-arm with no one. He found 
something old and dimly sore about Singapore, like 
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a forgotten bruise rediscovered. They got a room 
upstairs in the house of a Tamil in Bridge Road; a 
house with broken jalousies and peeling whitewash. 
Two naked children hovered about the entrance, and 
a sacred bullock lay half in the doorway, switching its 
tail at flies. Their room was bare but for two thong- 
strung beds. 

Later, when the dim hound, dusk, had tracked the 
sunset to its lair, Ethan set out alone. He liked to walk 
as night approached, no matter how tired he was. It 
was his restless hour. To enjoy the beauty of dusk: 
it was one thing that he had guarded with unflinching 
fealty. For the dusk was a magic pool in whose lim- 
pid depths lay glimmering rusty things, the scattered 
silver of his youth. And there was something bitter- 
sweet in the dusk, too, a flavor like burnt cognac. 
Often, at twilight, he thought of that Burne-Jones 
picture in which a mermaid, arms clasped about the 
naked, shining body of a man, was dragging her 
prisoner down to the bottom of the sea. For the dusk 
was a mermaid that dragged the naked, shining body 
of his thought into still, hazy depths like the bottom 
of the sea. This evening his thought was naked but 
not shining; there was something of dull, white flesh 
about it. That was because of Singapore—Singapore 
where he had walked in the dust, arm-in-arm with 
morone’.”.. 

A few awakening lights fluttered like white butter- 
flies in the gathering dimness; and overhead the early 
stars were shadows of those butterflies. Pale, cloth- 
wrapped figures moved rhythmically through the 
street, ghosts of the anemic dust underfoot, and a 
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team of white bullocks padded quietly by. Ahead, the 
dome of a mosque glowed swan-white against the 
sky. There was silence from the minarets, for the 
hour of prayer was past, but an ash-painted fakir, 
sitting under a scrawny tree, cried out for alms. Still- 
ness and pallor in the dusk; and a hint of lilac-gray. 
Soft and swathing to Ethan. The quiet at the end 
of life must be like that, he thought, a drowning in 
dusk, a last lilac breath, and faded,'swan-white shapes. 

He paused near the mosque, drinking quietly of 
the scene. 

Across the road, where the Mohammedan temple 
lifted its soft white, stood a long-robed Indian ascetic, 
with hair about his shoulders and a short beard that 
looked silky in the half-light. The Hebrew prophets 
must have been like that, thought Ethan... And 
then a woman came silently along beside the wall of 
the mosque, a woman hooded like a madonna and with 
a dragging scarf; and she knelt at the mendicant’s 
feet, perhaps to say a prayer or place a coin in his 
begging-bowl. And Ethan, watching, felt a tongue 
of flame curl within him. For in the stillness and the 
dusk there was something immemorial about that pic- 
ture. He had the illusion that the woman’s hair fell 
about the ascetic’s feet, long, smoldering hair, and 
that she wiped them. And he had another illusion 
also, a very curious one, for although they were two 
figures, there by the mosque wall, they seemed only 
one; like a pair of soft white flames twisted and 
blended into one. Thus the Woman of Magdala must 
have knelt at the feet of the Man of Nazareth, thought 
Ethan. And he thought also of the priest who had 
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spoken of “burnished red hair in whose glory a thou- 
sand men had tangled their fingers.’ Stillness and 
pallor in the dusk; and a hint of lilac-gray. Drowning 
in dusk; a last lilac breath; faded, swan-white shapes. 
Immemorial as lust. Immemorial as love. Two flames 
twisted and blended into one . . . a courtesan and a 
Christ in the dusk . . . And then the kneeling woman 
rose and passed silently on, and (again it may have 
been an illusion) it seemed to Ethan that the ascetic’s 
robe had taken on a more spotless sheen, as though 
something of the woman had gone into it and glori- 
fied its pallor. 

Ethan stirred, a sense of twilight in his eyes, an 
image of twilight in his heart. He was conscious 
that he was walking, yet he seemed to float in dusk, 
without stride or swing. Also he was aware, and for 
the first time, of a woman who had halted close by 
and whose black-clad figure loomed up, straight and 
immobile, out of the rickshaw which, judging from 
the posture of the coolie, had been stopped suddenly, 
as though in passing she had seen that picture by the 
mosque and had brought him to an abrupt standstill. 
He had an impression of pallor with a hint of dusk 
in it, of dark, smoldering hair, and slender wrists, 
thrice slim in their tight swathing of black, but these 
details were gauze beside the sudden naked glance that 
seemed to ride into him. Her look was a bit startled, 
a bit incredulous. He was incredulous but not startled, 
for he felt that there was something knowing in the 
meeting of those two gazes, a tryst of eyes. He 
thought: “If I should tell her what I saw beside the 
mosque, she wouldn’t be surprised, for she saw it too.” 
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But he said nothing. He moved on, haste in his stride, 
feeling the cowed joy of one who has seen a thing too 
splendid to endure, too fine to last. 

And then he laughed, which was cruel to himself. 
“If I told her what I’d seen, she’d probably laugh, 
too,” he thought. That startling familiarity was, per- 
haps, because she looked like the Astarte Syriaca. 
Same pallor with a hint of dusk in it; same dark hair 
that seemed to smolder ; same naked glance. 

And then he wondered: “Could it possibly be that 
she saw that picture there by the mosque, and saw it 
as I saw it?” 


4 


A soft crystal swinging in darkness, drawing a 
mysterious light into it, swimming and glowing with 
blue-white luminousness. Face of the Astarte Syriaca. 
And he wanted to be drawn into the flawless glow of 
that crystal, to know the cool wisdom of it, the lam- 
bent passion behind the wisdom. 

He tried not to dream of her face, but its pallor 
raped the peace of his mind. 

And why shouldn’t he hover afar and gaze at that 
crystal swinging in darkness? Clear insolent pallor 
that dared the dusk to destroy it! And her wrists. 
Slender as the wind, cool and strong as the wind. He 
liked to think of himself chained to one of her wrists 
like a falcon. 

Her glance had looked at him directly and yet it 
seemed to keep invisible company, as though intended 
not only for him but also for another personality, 
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intangible and, to him, inaccessible. That glance had 
seemed to address him: ‘We are very old at this 
moment—you and I—as old as water—as old as earth. 
But in a second we shall have forgotten—we shall be 
young again—and this meeting shall be a wound upon 
our thoughts.” 

He was a fool to romance in that manner, he knew 
it. But that look, whether actually significant or not, 
was treasure to the empty coffer of his heart. 

He tried not to dream of her face that night, but 
its pallor raped the peace of his mind. 


5 


In the morning her face was a dim crystal in his 
thoughts; for how could anything but the heat glow 
in that equatorial daylight? But it made fragile magic 
through the morning, and there was something mys- 
tical in its vague swimming permanence. He and 
Ilio went searching for work, and that face followed 
like a far-off sphere revolving silently at the heels of 
a cosmic force. He was not troubled when they re- 
turned to the house in Bridge Road without an en- 
gagement. It was not that he was absurdly exhila- 
rated, like a lover; but the details of reality, such as 
making a living, seemed hazy, inconsequential beside 
the mystical quality which she had introduced into 
his thoughts. 

At dusk he went for a walk, hoping to encounter 
her and knowing he would not. He did not return 
to the mosque, for having found magic there for a 
moment he was reluctant to return and run the chance 
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of anticlimax. ‘Mary of Magdala must have looked 
like the Astarte Syriaca,’ he thought as he walked 
through the dusk. . . . After dark he and Ilio set out 
with their guitars. As he played to scattered groups 
the crystal in his mind seemed to revolve in muted 
accompaniment, like a singing sphere. He was haunted 
by a picture of a mosque, of a courtesan and a Christ. 
Dark hair that smoldered; and an alabaster box. 
Tangled with these thoughts were the half-remembered 
words of the priest of Makassar. He had hinted at 
a story he had heard in Cana of Galilee; and suddenly, 
with a wild trembling in his heart, Ethan wondered 
if he had discovered the same story. A strange story. 
As he dwelt upon it, it made him quake and rock with 
the nausea of revelation. He was awed by its tre- 
mendousness. Yet he felt that if he could speak with 
the Astarte Syriaca and tell her this story, she would 
not be awed or even surprised, but would smile and 
commune with that invisible company, as if she had 
known all along. She made him feel appallingly young. 
. . . He avoided the hotels that night, for he had a 
strange conviction that he would find her at one of 
them, and for some reason, certainly not false pride, 
he did not want her to see him playing a guitar in the 
street. 

Another day did not dim the crystal. He found 
himself looking for that face wherever he went. He 
knew that he was romancing, dramatizing a chance 
look, but he would not be denied that privilege which 
he had not permitted himself for so long. It was 
thrilling to have an illusion again; and it rather 
frightened him. In his pack was an old cummerbund, 
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and he bound it about his middle. It seemed the proper 
gesture when searching for a nameless face. Dusk 
found him walking along Beach Road, pausing in front 
of the hotels. Once he thought he saw her, and he 
turned sickly cold down to his groin. 

That night he dared to pass the hotels again. . . 
She was sitting in the veranda-café, close to the rail, 
so close that if the gloom had not been so thick she 
could have seen his face as he hovered in the street 
near by. Once she glanced out at the light-pitted 
harbor, and again he felt that frosty sickness. She 
wore black, and her wrists, lifted now and then, darted 
flame-slim in a smoky cloud of gossamer cloth. The 
café was well lighted. But to him her face was a 
crystal swinging in darkness. 

He returned the next night .. . 

He returned the night after that... 

On the third night he saw her again. He was 
hovering alone in the shadowy street when she rose 
from her table and disappeared among the lights and 
people. A few minutes later he was startled to see 
her in the garden. A white flame tortured him as he 
watched her cross the road and move slowly into the 
darkness that clouded the sea. It was the first time 
he had noticed that she limped, and there was some- 
thing suggestive of a broken shaft of pallor about 
her, but a shaft that lost none of its courage or dignity 
because it was crippled; indeed, by virtue of that very 
lameness she seemed to attain an even greater, more 
poignant dignity. Hungrily he watched the flutter of 
her cloak vanish in the sea-darkness. 

“She is waiting for me out there,” he fancied, “and 
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it is the high tryst that I have known would come.” 
And he laughed at himself, but he continued. ‘And we 
shall be very old tonight—she and I—as old as water 
—as old as earth; but tomorrow we shall have for- 
gotten—we shall be young again—and this tryst shall 
be a wound upon our hearts.” 

It did not surprise him that he followed, and as he 
approached (perhaps it was her half-expectant posture 
as she stood there on the low coping) he had the illu- 
sion that she was waiting. That illusion was dis- 
pelled as he spoke, for she started perceptibly, and he 
was aware of the frightened pallor of her face turned 
suddenly toward him. 

“Tm sorry,” he faltered, carried on a rising im- 
pulse. “I didn’t mean to frighten you . . . The other 
afternoon ” He swallowed. “I—I guess—you’ll 
have to pardon me but - 

Apologies seemed futile, unnecessary; he stopped. 
He could feel her staring at him, and he wondered if 
she gave him that naked look again. Singapore had 
dwindled behind him, was a pigmy city caught in a 
crystal—the flawless crystal of her. He felt that they 
were lost in blue darkness, in immense darkness peopled 
only by the lights of the harbor, the lights of the stars, 
and the lights beyond the road; all lights of other 
worlds. In theirs was. only that immense blue dark- 
ness which, like a rare chalice, held their mingled per- 
sonalities. 

Presently she spoke; and it was not the voice he had 
expected. It was low and faintly husky. Yet it struck 
responsive music within him, deep bronzen tones that 
gonged and muted liquidly. 
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“I remember you now,” she said, and there was no 
surprise in her voice, although he fancied that he | 
heard a dim trembling. “It’s the cummerbund. I saw 
you the other night outside the café, you know, and 
I came out, but you had gone.” 

“You came out?’ he repeated. But, curiously, he 
was not amazed, as he should have been; for he had 
the feeling that this had happened before, this meeting 
among the stars, somewhere long ago among stars 
that were dead now. But, he reflected, one cannot 
watch a picture from a distance and then come close 
without feeling familiar. 

“Yes—lI came out.’ And she did not explain. Her 
body, straight and pallid, like the shaft of some high 
courage, seemed the explanation for her every motive. 
Perhaps, he thought, she knows that; she knows so 
much. He felt that he should say, “This is very 
strange,’ but such a conventionality might destroy the 
fine filament of their understanding. Her cloak, 
gently astir, was like a swaying dark wind from which 
rose the white smoke of her pallor; and at their feet 
the water rippled and made gliding sounds. At that 
moment the world was a dusky rhythm, and to him 
she was its supreme undulation. And his eyes drew 
in the haunting vagueness of her face with pathetic 
lust ; something starved and shameless in that emotion. 

“When you looked at me that afternoon by the 
mosque,” he began, “I felt—oh, very old!—just as if 
there were no time, and I could live in all ages at once. 
I seemed’’—and his voice was wistful, dreamy—“I 
seemed to be somewhere near Cana of Galilee. . . It 
—it was in a Pharisee’s house it happened, wasn’t it?” 
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“She came out of the street and washed His feet 
in ointment... .” 

The authentic quality of her words, the almost 
mystic conviction they conveyed, disturbed him 
vaguely ; and the dignity of her features, half seen and 
given a certain fragility by her pallor, disturbed him 
more. She seemed a figure permanent, even immemo- 
rial, yet there was a fluid elusiveness about her. A 
stream flowing down from a high place, through his 
groping fingers. He felt a sudden agony of joy and 
despair; and it was like the recurrence of an old 
anguish. 

He looked out to sea for a moment, wondering if 
long ago, among those dead stars, he had stood beside 
her and looked out at another sea. 

“That picture by the mosque,” he articulated, his 
voice low, “it made me think—made me wonder if 
there wasn’t something more between them than just 
an alabaster box.” Then he added: ‘What a story 
to write!” 

She said: “You write?” 

“T wanted to at one time.” He halted. “It seems 
queer, about those two in Galilee,’ he continued, “but 
perhaps it’s because I never thought of it in that way 
before—or thought of it much at all.” 

“Why strange? Don’t you suppose there must have 
been some one woman closer than the rest?” 

“But the Woman of Magdala. . .” 

The nobility of her features seemed to speak to him 
out of the darkness and rebuke him. He could fancy 
a look of infinite wisdom in her eyes; those eyes that 
looked out so nakedly and unafraid. 
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“Why not? . . . Wasn’t the flame of Him, this Man 
of Nazareth, greater than the mere circumstances of 
ernie: 

It was the first thing she had said that sounded in- 
credible, and he started mentally. Again that lambent 
indwelling pallor seemed to speak through the dark- 
ness, to tell him that it should not appear incredible. 
For hadn’t he learned that long ago, among those dead 
stars? He felt a sudden rush within him—like two 
gulls swooping and meeting above the sea, he thought. 

“You really believe that?’ he inquired, trying to 
compress the emotion that dilated in him. “You 
believe there is a flame greater than the circumstances 
ef life?’ 

She laughed—a laugh that made him feel pitifully 
young. It was low, faintly husky, and it stirred a 
feeling low and faintly husky in his heart. He felt 
that within the pallid casque of her body was a spirit 
infinitely quiet and reposeful, an intelligence poised 
even in its passion; and she seemed to unclasp that 
spirit and let it creep into him, subtly, like smoke, 
filling every aching crevice of his being. He had 
never realized how utterly lonely he had been until 
that moment. He wanted to say: “I’ve been looking 
for you for a thousand years.” 

For a while there was fragile silence, brilliant 
silence, like the gossamer that sunlight weaves on 
tropical seas. Behind him, Singapore was a pigmy 
city caught in a crystal; at their feet the water rippled 
and made gliding sounds. 

“T believe that every individual achieves one fine 
moment,’ she murmured suddenly, “and the great are 
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they who can give that moment to the world. That’s 
why the Woman of Magdala was great. That’s why 
often courtesans are great. They learn to give tre- 
mendously, and they give to the world through their 
lovers—perhaps not by their love, which sometimes is 
a pitiful, soiled thing—but by something else, some 
quality that their sinning earns them . . . It’s been 
that way always. In the forests of Ashtaroth the 
courtesans gave themselves as their supreme gift to God 
through the intercessors—not understanding that there 
is a gift more exquisite than body. . . . Through the 
awakening years men and women have learned... 
and those two in Galilee—theirs was a love beyond 
mere embraces, beyond body; the ultimate of all human 
love. And you must remember, the Woman of Mag- 
dala was a symbol to Him.” 

“A symbol,” he repeated; and he felt something 
poignant careen within him like a bat in twilight. 

“A woman of ‘purple and fine linens,’’”’ she said. 
“And she came to Him and washed His feet in oint- 
ment—calamus or cassia, or perhaps it was spikenard— 
and then wiped away the oil with her hair. After 
that she followed Him. So you see she was the ex- 
pression of all that He had tried to do, the symbol; 
and because Mary of Magdala was the symbol, it was 
she who gave Him the strength to bleed... . ” And 
she sighed faintly. ‘Always giving and going down, 
the courtesan; and the one who receives her gift goes 
up—not always as the world fancies a man going up— 
but something in him rises tremendously.” 

As she spoke in that curiously disturbing, husky 
voice, he seemed to ascend to an intensity of feeling 
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that was lyrical grandeur. He looked behind, figura- 
tively, and saw all of his life as a curve upward to 
this moment; and the lunar heights where he stood 
now made a fierce strangling in his throat as of too 
much wine. Although it was dark, he felt that a great 
radiance surrounded and bathed him; and the starry 
sky rocked. It was the tryst of two courages, the 
sublimation of all; for such a blinding moment could 
be nothing else. A tear crawled down his cheek. He 
remembered that the priest at Makassar had told him 
of climbing to the heights of the Himalayas where, 
a mile below, a river rushed down into India, and 
where he had learned wisdom from a religion before 
religions, from a time before time; and surely he, 
Ethan Quest, had attained his Himalayas and was 
listening to wisdom from a religion before religions, 
from a time before time. And it was all written on 
the delicate parchment of this woman’s mind. How 
magnificent she was! And how inaccessible! he 
thought. For no matter how much she might sur- 
render, there would always be something untouchable 
in the secret fastness of her. And he experienced a 
recurrence of that ancient anguish. In his mind slim, 
wounded hands were shaping a purpose. 

“Tf I could write that story,” he said. 

“Begin it in the house of the Pharisee,” she put in 
quietly. 

“T would let her tell it... 

“And I’m sure He would go to her before He would 
go to a garden,” she continued, “for there’s something 
in a woman like that that isn’t in a garden; and such 
a prim little garden, Gethsemane! [I’ve seen it.” 
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“T don’t think she would touch Him,” he said, 
dreaming. 

“No. He would kneel before her and bury His 
face in her lap; and with her long hair ee 

“Dark, smoldering hair,” he inserted. 

“__with her hair she would wipe His tears, just 
as she had wiped the ointment from His feet.” 

“And that last day in the Via Dolorosa,” he began. 

“He would be so sore and broken,” she announced in 
the voice of one who knew; “and He would wonder, 
‘Is it a splendid thing that I do? Is it worth it?’ 
Surely He thought that; for He was a man, and so 
very sore and broken .. . And then He would see 
her in a side street—one of those narrow little streets 
that crowd Jerusalem—He would see her all swathed 
in white, for she would not wear black to mourn Him. 
And because she was standing there, so white and 
alone, He would go on, knowing that it was a splendid 
thing that He did. For, you remember, she was the 
symbol.” 

“And at Golgotha ...” he said. “I remember a 
picture that hung in the library where I went to school. 
Christ was bleeding at Golgotha, and she was kneeling 
below Him, and the blood from His wounds dripped 
down upon her hair. That was why it was so red.” 

Again there was fragile silence, brilliant silence; 
and the lights about them were the cinders of dead 
stars. He felt that she had completely unclasped her 
spirit and given it to him, and it was cool myrrh to 
his tired heart. His awareness of the haunting cycle 
of contacts had grown: she stood like a silhouette 
against the coming years. 
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Finally she spoke, and her voice was not the voice 
of a silhouette, but that warm husky tone that made 
him hear dark music. 

“To love,” she said. “It’s so very fine at first. . . 
And after a pause she added: “I think if I felt a great 
love, if I had a moment so fine that it seemed too fine, 
I should run away before it drifted down among mo- 
ments that weren’t so splendid. Then I should have 
another weapon against life.” 

He wanted to ask her what weapon she needed 
against life, but he kept silent, wondering. And then 
she sighed. 

“Tt would hurt to leave, after a fine moment,” she 
breathed out at the sea, “but I should take the pain 
and make it into wings.” 

Something in that assertion troubled him. She was 
very close to him, so close that he heard her breath- 
ing, and his eyes seemed wounded by the saintly beauty 
of her pallor. And suddenly, in fear of losing her, he 
wanted to draw in the fragrance of her breath, to 
possess even the power of life within her. And just 
as suddenly she started away from him, as if the in- 
tensity of his feeling had surged out and frightened 
her. “Something greater than mere embraces,” she 
hadi saidire cc. 

He wanted to tell her: “It seemed as though [ 
walked out toward a star and found you.” 

And he felt that she would have answered: “And 
you will always find me—in a star... .” 

For a moment he thought she was going to speak, 
but she only sighed again, and her cloak swayed gently 
like a dark wind. Nor did he speak, but stood there 
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in silence watching her as she turned and moved away. 
She offered no explanation for her sudden departure; 
she simply moved off with the poignant dignity that 
her lameness gave her. But the manner in which she 
went seemed to say that one did not spoil such a mood 
by explanations or even farewells. 

And when he realized she had gone he was seized 
by an agony of desire to be near her again. 

“Somewhere there is a flame that is a part of you,” 
the priest had said. 

“We were very old tonight,” Ethan thought, with 
a quaking in his heart. ‘But tomorrow we shall be 
young again.” 

And he would see her tomorrow—tomorrow when 
they would be young. 


6 


Next day the rain made wavering gauze against the 
palms. He disciplined himself until dusk, which 
seemed a more fitting hour to go to her, and then he 
went to the hotel and inquired at the desk. The clerk, 
after listening to his description, told him that the lady 
had sailed for Bombay that afternoon. 


7 


Swirling crystal, vanishing in darkness .. . 

He walked out of the hotel as one in a daze. His 
lips were very white. A dripping coolie darted out 
with a rickshaw, and Ethan gave himself to the boy 
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and let him tuck him in the seat with the air of a sick 
man surrendering to the care of a nurse. Not only 
his lips were white; his mind was white with a glaring 
lambency that excluded all else. He seemed to swoon 
in the livid pallor of that ache. It was some time 
before he could accept what the clerk had said, that 
she was gone. As he faced the brutal reality of her 
departure, a manner of leaving that could have only 
one significance, he felt sick and nauseated. There 
was in this disaster an awareness of old disaster, as 
though something ancient and ugly were crowding 
down upon him now. He felt that the end of the 
world had come, and she had passed on into another 
phase of universal history, leaving his corpse behind; 
not the ghost of hef, but the actual woman, a woman 
changeless and inexorable. He could never picture her 
growing old. For a moment she had been a causeway 
to Olympus; and now she left him on the lip of a 
bridgeless sea. Swirling on, the crystal, higher; while 
for him there was only plunging darkness. For how 
could a mortal follow that singing sphere? 

“Tf I had a moment so fine that it seemed too fine, 
I should run away before it drifted down among 
moments that weren't so splendid.” 

He hoped it was that. But he was afraid, afraid. 
And even if it were, he couldn’t take the pain and 
make it into wings. He could only make it into some- 
thing twisted and bitter. “I’m weak,” he thought, 

“weak.” And he felt himself fighting against dark- 
ness that was anterior to the world. 

His head rocked and jerked absurdly as the rick- 
shaw jolted through the rain. Riding—riding any- 
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where. In his nostrils, the damp, rubbery smell of 
the rain-shield; in his face, a humid spray. 

He felt a great sinking within him that was dank 
and unbearable, like wet lead; and he wanted it to 
carry him down, down where there was mud that 
would crawl over his eyes, over his mouth and nostrils 
and fill his throat. He wanted to be stifled out like 
that, in oozing mud. He wanted to die unclean. The 
irony of his life was so appallingly apparent. From 
the white atrium of Leila’s body he had traveled up- 
ward into the temple of the Astarte Syriaca’s spirit, 
one a futile lust of flesh, the other a divine hunger of 
the soul; and now he was denied the arcanum and 
left alone on the steps of that dazzling edifice in ab- 
ject self-mockery. Another victim of the Great Jest, 
he thought bitterly. And that was why he wanted 
to be stifled out in mud. For then his self-mockery 
would be complete, the irony of God exquisite. 

Rain, wavering gauze of rain; now and then a livid 
rip of lightning; and Singapore a gray wench trying 
to hide behind that gauze. 

Flame-hot hatred of it jetted up in his heart; and 
there was something like poison in the intensity of it. 
This was where he had walked in the dust, fever- 
tortured, arm-in-arm with no one; where he would 
always walk, fever-tortured, arm-in-arm with no 
one. Damn Singapore! Damn the world! He 
wanted to get away from both. In the two, years 
of his wandering he had taken such pains to callous 
himself, and this woman had torn under the hardened 
flesh and brought blood; blood that would dry, yes, 
a wound that would heal; but blood that would leave 
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an unendurable clot, a wound that would mark him 
with a cicatrice. So damn her also! ... But no; 
he couldn’t damn her, her who had given him the 
finest moment of his life and stolen away before it 
was tarnished. Nor could he follow her. He realized 
that with a desperation that was incandescent. If, 
like two soaring flames, they had suddenly touched 
and died down, it was futile insolence to try to reach 
that height again. Nor had he any right to do it. If 
she considered it the one moment so fine that it was 
too fine, let it be that. He had thought of himself 
as a falcon chained to her wrist—that fragile, gallant 
wrist! He had been held there for a brief instant that 
was as enormous as eternity, and then she had un- 
clasped the chain, and, unable to soar, he had swooped. 
Tired falcon falling; unfettered falcon killed by free- 
dom. And she had said: “I should take the pain 
and make it into wings.” 

The white-heat of his anguish was cooling, and it 
left a faintly glowing deposit like smelted iron. At 
one time, he reflected, under the pain of such a wound, 
his thoughts would have been destroyed in an agony 
of incoherence, and he would have quivered and glared 
for days, like a high-power incandescent. Now there 
was something colder and more deadly about his 
despair. It was not that he was muted, for, he 
realized, men were never entirely deadened, but cer- 
tainly there was a muffled ring to his emotions now. 
The one vital contact had come, and he had heard the 
smothered, shuddery cry of trumpets from afar; just 
as long ago, at Sewanee, he had heard the clarions of 
Beauty ; only this time they had risen to an excruciating 
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pitch. Now, in the hush that followed, he could hear 
only an echo of dusky music, and he felt crushingly 
alone, a figure in twilight, with a crying wind against 
his eyes. 

How pitilessly clear her coming had made every- 
thing! It gave him an almost Oriental quality of per- 
ception—and capacity for pain. The advancing years 
stood before him with a constant ache; and he shud- - 
dered. He was not afraid of them, no, for that was 
his only victory, that he was no longer afraid of life, 
but he was nauseated with too much living. But he had 
gained another ironic victory, he reflected; it was the 
curse of a high esthetic integrity which had forced 
him into failure with his own consent. If he could 
not reach Olympus, he would not be satisfied with the 
slope. No half-way hill, no cheap fame. He felt that 
he could write as well as many who published suc- 
cessful books. But he lacked the lyrical fire that swept 
the intellect to the highest undulation, that rhythm 
that was fourth-dimensional. He could feel it, that 
mystical pitch, but he could not reproduce it. To think 
that once he had believed himself adequate! A pa- 
thetic illusion of his youth! But it was an illusion that 
so many had. And how pitiful! He had seen them 
often, those visioners, pallid young men, with a 
dream burning behind their eyes and a high purpose 
in their hearts, but inadequate, thwarted. And the 
others, those who compromised: men without esthetic 
passion, men without lofty dreams and courage; snared 
in the slender threads of success, deafened to the wail- 
ing of a divine threnody by the crash and panner of 
the popular tympani. He saw all this. Yet what 
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could he do about it? He knew that one who sought 
sincerity—not the hollow pseudo-sincerity of the mul- 
titude, but the true flame which few could face—was 
shattered ultimately or became an esthetic solitary; 
either of which meant a distorted vision. 

Man, the willing fool, always faced the delusion of 
hope and, desperate, submitted to the seduction of 
optimism. Or, in the extremity, illusions ravished, he 
made a futile gesture for purity, and slew himself 
mentally. 

As for writing, what did it amount to when 
measured by the finer esthetics of artistry in living? 
To achieve true artistry one had to reach a thing more 
realistically esthetic than clever artifice or blind feel- 
ing, to attain that exquisite balance between cold in- 
tellect and instinctive emotional brilliancy. To know 
that a lovely sunset was an illusion of color and ether, 
and yet to enjoy it, to appreciate its value in the bal- 
ance of living. So much in Life, which is to say art, 
was false. When an idea, perhaps beginning in hys- 
teria or chicanery, reached a high point of popularity 
it became Law. Thus Right and Wrong were legally 
defined, and, essentially, were false. Through the 
centuries men had established a myth of constancy. 
Constancy of love, constancy of purpose, constancy of 
any emotion or dream. Constancy had become the 
most popular lie. And that was the’ funeral of art- 
istry. 

To write: simply an expression of the ego. For 
without a quality fourth-dimensional in its power to 
permeate and perpetuate how could it breed Beauty 
with Truth? It could only help the creator himself 
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to stand up with more false pride against the shams 
and deceptions of civilizations. But how could one 
reach that true artistry? Not by asceticism. Not by 
savage indulgence. He was able to understand how 
the mystic, denying his body, could attain spiritual 
clarity ; but, under the drain of continued denial, would 
that flame live? Fanaticism or atrophy: either of 
those results. And he was able to understand how an 
individual, plunging into an excess of living, could 
gain a certain sympathetic perception; but would not 
continued excess disfigure his powers of. discrimina- 
tion? Madness or anemia; either of those results. 
The myth of divine attainment through asceticism; 
the myth of understanding gained by excess; more 
myths. 

Often asceticism became a recognized form of 
self-destruction; and what so many called “living” 
was the flagrant swinery of a fatted porker. True 
artistry was not to withdraw from the world, nor to 
wallow in it, but to walk through it with detached 
understanding. If the qualities of physical participa- 
tion and spiritual segregation could be combined with 
esthetic intellect, then art would not be madness or 
sorcery. 

In that moment Ethan seemed to regard himself 
with the calm aloofness of a judge. He had, in the 
commonplace vernacular, “found himself.” Found 
himself! A banality with which the unoriginal deluded 
themselves into acceptance of futility. Found him- 
self! To have suffered, to have learned by the lessons 
of ecstasy and anguish that he was inadequate! Scant 
consolation, that. The multitude was so stupid; and 
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so pathetic. For a moment he felt a pity for all man- 
kind ; the hunger of the world. According to popular 
belief, one passed through certain turbulent phases, 
and then settled down to commonplaceness, which 
meant that the individual had found himself. Another 
myth to add to the myth of constancy and other 
ancient frauds. 

The rain had stopped now; only a faint dripping 
from the trees, a few scars of lightning. 

God, he was tired! What an ironic victory! Not 
afraid of life, but nauseated with too much living. 

He thought of the Astarte Syriaca, and there 

was an echo of husky music in his mind. So splendid 
and inaccessible. He dared not, could not follow. For 
he had learned, among other things, that the per- 
manence of a dream is the death of it. (Further proof 
of the myth of constancy!) In her he had found the 
Holy Grail, the Mystery of all seeking; and yet he 
refrained from touching that glorious metal . . . God! 
Tired—so tired that even the image of the Astarte 
Syriaca grew dim. He wanted to embrace oblivion. 
There was always drink, but that seemed such a cheap 
reaction ; that and other forms of physical degradation. 
And, too, there was always the awakening, the cruel 
intervals. What balm was there for his weariness? 
Certainly there was none in the knowledge he had 
gained. “This above all....’’ What a cost to 
justify that platitude! And it was a platitude; for 
Miss Harriett had once said that a platitude was some- 
thing the old told the young to cover up their own dis- 
crepanicies. 

At the memory of Miss Harriett, the tortured clowns 
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of the past came grimacing and capering at him. He 
thought of Savannah and the smell of the docks; the 
smell of woodsmoke and clean pines; the smell of 
Cape jasmine in the garden; the musty smell of the 
old house. He thought of Sewanee and the mountain- 
side rusting in the autumn; of the rust of his one fine 
friendship; of the flaky rust of his dreams; bright 
youth scaling to rust. He thought of San Francisco 
and the ships asleep in their berths; of the hope that 
slept in his heart for years; that awakened from sleep 
and aroused him to a futile gesture. For a moment 
he endured a sharp-sweet hurt—the stab of unan- 
swered dreams—and then it went like light dying out 
of a window. Dreams sifted through experience; and 
what deposit had they left on his soul? 

“Belief in the permanence of no emotion,” he said 
to himself, “in the stability of nothing.” 

“You’ve gone far!” an inner voice whispered. 

“Allegiance to no man—but to all mankind; belief 
in no God—but in Pity, in Beauty, the Supreme 
Godhead.” 

And the voice mocked: ‘‘You’ve gone far! Just a 
step beyond that is True Artistry—and madness! The 
madness of Schopenhauer, of Wagner, of Gauguin! 
But that’s the joke. You'll never reach it. Few will.” 


8 


Suddenly he awakened to the fact that he was riding 
somewhere in darkness. The coolie, with the per- 
severance of his kind, jogged on indifferently; and 
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with cunning, too, for he was running up a fare. It 
was humid under the raised hood, and Ethan felt 
clammy. He leaned out and saw a few lights in the 
gloom. The sea was near; he could smell it. Above, 
the stars were gray froth in the backwash of the rain. 
He halted the rickshaw and got out. He had two 
Straits dollars, and he flung them to the coolie. When 
the fellow protested, he kicked him and strode off. 
That was the way white men did, he thought viciously. 

He hadn’t the faintest idea where he was going. 
The road glided ahead like a pale adder. On one side 
were tall bushes and palms, on the other the silhouettes 
of a few thatched houses. He could hear muffled 
voices; and lights punctured the gloom of the houses. 
There was a dark intimacy in the night that made him 
feel at ease. 

He followed the road, led on by the smell of the 
sea. He knew that he was walking away from Singa- 
pore. He didn’t care. If he was too tired to walk 
back that night, he’d sleep in one of the native houses ; 
always hospitable, these Malays. 

Soon the foliage on his right melted into flawless 
darkness, and he heard a dim, ominous beat, like a 
threatening rupture. A warm breeze came in from 
the water. He left the road and stumbled through the 
bushes. There was something nursing in the nearness 
of the sea; it seemed to accept and absolve so much. 

There were scattered palms along the shore, and 
the crawling pallor of a beach that curved out into a 
point where some mysterious current beat a dusky drum 
on the sand. His clothing felt damp; gave out a soiled 
odor that seemed to insult the sea air. He undressed 
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and lay down, belly in the sand, chin on folded arms. 
There was a certain cool friendliness in the kiss of the 
beach, and he relaxed utterly. He felt things crawling 
over him, sand-fleas perhaps, and once something stung 
him. But he didn’t mind. Let the world crawl over 
him and sting him; he wouldn’t mind that either. 
Life . . . flame in a handful of dust. 

“Tt seemed as though I walked out toward a star 
and found her,” he murmured. 

He searched through the design of stars for one that 
expressed her poised emotion; and he found it, a bright 
golden star among the other stars; and so low, so close 
to the horizon that it might have been a light on a 
mast. He saw himself wandering across the steppes 
of the years, following that star; following in Siberian 
loneliness. And suddenly he rebelled, for he could not 
endure it; and, just as suddenly, he realized that he 
would not; for had not she told him to take the pain 
and make it into wings? And what was that book— 
a book of Conrad’s—in which a man set out to swim 
toward a star? ... To swim toward a star! He 
had done that once before, off the coast of California. 
But this time he wouldn’t return. It would be his last 
magnificent gesture, a final ironic salute to Romance. 
Thus he would thwart life, and do it cavalierly, in- 
solently, with his thumb at his nose. It was not that 
he was afraid of life, he repeated, but because he was 
sick of too much living. 

He sprang up lithely; and there was something lithe 
about his mind also. It seemed to dart out of him 
and sprint ahead. Out on the point, the surf made a 
dim sound as of drums in the dusk. And he saluted 
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those drums, figuratively. For they were like the 
muffled rumble of kettledrums at the beginning of a 
great symphony. The tearing rustle of the palms 
augmented that prelude. In a moment the viols of the 
wind would wail in his ears; the dripping flute-notes 
of splashing water. The symphony of a splendid 
death, he thought. And how restful it would be to 
lie with cool water on his eyelids and seaweed in his 
hair! To give his tired body to the rest of the sea! 
And in the morning: pale aqueous twilight and the 
dappled gold of sunlight lying like coins caught in a 
net of undersea ferns; and his body white and blurred 
in that green dusk, careening gently in luminous 
silence. . . . And what would the end be like, plunging 
down through quiet water? Strangling, a dart of 
flame in the nostrils, in the eyes; and then the flame 
dissolving in stillness and pallor. Stillness and pallor 
in the dusk; and a hint of lilac-gray, drowning in 
dusk, sleepy drowning, drowsy dying; a last lilac 
breath, the lilac echo of singing clarions, and a glimpse 
of swan-white shapes. They had been his thoughts 
that afternoon at the mosque, and they crept back now, 
hauntingly. 

Something of the spirit of an actor entered into 
him, and he flung out his arms toward the footlights 
of the stars; a salute to that one star; and the wind 
went whispering along his body, arousing that thrill 
that must come to an actor before a great scene. But 
more than that came to him from the darkness: a 
strange innocence that made him feel that he was a 
child again, eyes heavy with dreams, heart light with 
hope. He wondered: “Can a man go through a 
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swamp, eyes above the filth, and come out unsoiled?” 
... “I die for Beauty,” he thought, “to preserve the 
thing that is left of me.” 

The water slipped upward over his body like a silken 
shroud, and when it was about his neck, he pressed his 
face into it, and it was tender on his eyelids. As he 
struck out, a ghostly flicker of phosphorus fled past 
him and expanded. “Swimming in ectoplasm,” he 
thought; and laughed. His hands, glistening, were 
torches of wet fire; his feet seemed to dissolve in 
luminous green. When he grew tired, he turned over 
and floated awhile, and there was a sound like crack- 
ing glass in his brain. The starry sky was a reflection 
of the phosphorescent sea. He felt like a prisoner 
between two fire-flecked shields. 

“In a moment,” he reflected, “I shall know Nir- 
vana.”’ And then he reconsidered. “But Nirvana isn’t 
death; I’ve been told that over and over.” He giggled 
absurdly. “Somebody’ll find my clothes—dirty, stink- 
ing rags—and then maybe they’ll hunt for my body, 
and maybe they won’t.” 

He struck out again, a dark stain on writhing green. 

He had passed the point now: the muffled drums 
were behind; ahead, a dark silence, stirred to whispers 
by his own breathing and the trickling swirl of the 
water as it made a stealthy kissing flame against his 
body. The golden star seemed to grow brighter and 
sink, as though to meet him. He was a little tired 
now; it wouldn’t be long. And then, stillness and 
pallor; a hint of lilac-gray .. Yes ».. tired . 2% 
Weariness was crawling over his muscles. He could 
last for some time if he floated; but he wouldn’t float. 
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He would make his last salute, cavalierly, insolently. 
... Funny ... He’d heard that the past rose up 
before the eyes of one facing death. He was thinking, 
instead, that someone would find his soiled clothes, and 
what a shoddy joke they would be on life, those soiled 
clothes. “I should be repentant,” he reflected, vaguely 
amused. 

What was the matter with that star? Or was it his 
eyes? It seemed to have fallen into the sea, where it 
flickered and wavered impertinently ... 

And then, suddenly, he felt sick down to his knees, 
and he didn’t know whether to laugh or scream. For 
it came to him, and with exquisite cruelty, that a star 
couldn’t fall down and move on the sea; that only a 
man-made light could do that; a light on a mast or 
in the rigging of a ship; a greasy, dirty light on mast 
or rigging; and probably on some Malay proa. 

That realization seemed to sack him. It struck like 
a cramp that went out from his middle, a sudden twist 
of nauseating weakness that paralyzed his strength. 
He went down. But he was under scarcely an instant, 
strangling in salty fire; then he struck out desperately 
with a sudden vicious will to live. As he rose and 
gulped air, the phosphorus made dripping fire in his 
mouth, and he had the feeling that he was an idiot 
drooling flame. For a moment he thrashed about in 
ghostly green, and then, as he rolled over on his back, 
the phosphorus grew dimmer about him, the ghastly 
luminousness vanished from his face, and he floated 
there, panting, arms waving, gazing up at the stars 
with the throbbing pallor of a clown who has been 
ridiculed by life. 
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It was late when he returned to the house in Bridge 
Road. But the Tamil family were still astir, and evi- 
dently they had invited in their friends, for a large 
group had gathered in the lower room and was seated 
about the walls. In the clearing, where a lamp blinked 
on the floor, [lio was doing a hula. Ethan saw him 
from the doorway; saw the lithe shadow at his heels 
that mimicked him. It was evident that the Hawaiian 
had been rummaging in a pack other than his own; 
for there it was, that faded sarong, bound about his 
middle. Ethan, pausing there in the hallway, would 
have laughed bitterly if he had not been so exhausted. 

His illusions bound about the middle of a dancing 
Kanaka! 

He moved into the doorway and leaned against the 
frame, smiling with acrid humor, and desperately tired. 

Like a dark shadow of poetry the boy danced, and 
his own shadows made wild, free poetry about his 
feet. The inevitable flower was stuck behind his ear; 
as he saw Ethan, he smiled and threw it to him. But 
Ethan was too tired to pick it up. 

When Ilio finished, he sat down cross-legged with 
his guitar across his knees. Before he began to play 
he called to Ethan to join him. The latter nodded 
abstractedly. He was gazing at the red flower and 
thinking wearily of other red flowers that had lain at 
his feet. He was thinking also that he would never 
write again. He still had the picture of a courtesan 
and a Christ standing beside a swan-white mosque, 
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but he would never profane it with inadequate words. 
He would never do anything that could be charac- 
terized as “worth while.” ‘Undoubtedly,” he thought, 
“T have ‘found myself’ !’” 

Ilio was playing Na let O Hawati, and the notes 
were ghosts of butterflies; frail little butterflies that 
fluttered into the loneliness of Ethan’s mind and seemed 
to swoon in depths as dank as the bottom of. an 
abandoned well. He let them lie there beating their 
wings poignantly. He was looking at Ilio, and look- 
ing quizzically, wonderingly. The boy returned his 
gaze with that sorrowful smile. It was a fine smile, 
Ethan thought; and there was something fine in the 
boy’s voice, too; a voice that mourned a little, that 
crooned, that was gay with the somber dignity of 
dead Polynesian kings. And then he reflected that 
Ilio wasn’t a boy any longer. A certain lazy maturity 
had crept into the beauty of his face . . . How long 
would that beauty last, he wondered. He had seen 
them grow coarse, these Hawaiians; their blooming 
. was swift and brief. How old was Ilio? Twenty? 
And he; Ethan? Thirty... . 

Yes, they’d go on together, the two of them, priest 
and chela, offering the gay religion of song; go on 
until Ilio was made restless by rumors from the new 
Gold Coast; the Gold Coast of North America, more 
savage than Africa’s, where the beasts of Progress 
ripped wide the belly of Beauty. . . . He could picture 
Ilio dressed in stiff whites, with a paper lei about his 
neck, playing to the dusky pit of a great audience. 
And what irony if he should be with him—dressed in 
stiff whites, with a paper lei about his neck! 
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He was worn out. It was a hopeless weariness, 
and he felt like a wandering star that had lost its 
force of gravity. But he couldn’t go to bed, not yet. 
In a moment he would go up and fetch his gui- 
tar. He smiled cynically. God, it was funny... 
Godveliew 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE PRULES 


1. Three volumes may be taken at a time 
and only three on one sharé. Two unbound 
numbers of a monthly and three numbers of a 
weekly publication are counted as a volume. 


2. Books cther than 7-day and 14-day ones 
may be kept out 28 days. Books cannot be 
renewed or transferred. 


3. Books overdue are subject to a fine of one 
cent a day for fourteen days, and five cents a 
day for each day thereafter. 


4. Neglect to pay the fine will debar from 
the use of the Library. 


5. No book is to be lent out of the house of 


the person to whom it is charged. 


6. Any person who shall soil (deface) or 
damage or lose a book belonging to the Library 
shall be liable to such fine as the Directors: may 
impose ; or shall pay the value of the book or of 
the set, if it be a part of a set, as. the Directors 
may elect. All scribbling or any marking or 

writing whatever, folding: or turning down the 
leaves as ‘well as cutting or tearing any matter 
from a book belonging to the Library, will be con- 
sidered defacement and damage. 
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